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Editorial Comment 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON THE ECONOMIC CRISIS 
AND THE NEGRO 


Last May the Joint Committee’ on 
National Recovery and the Social 
Science Division of Howard Univer- 
sity sponsored a national conference, 
devoted to the purpose of surveying 
the position of, and of suggesting a 
way out for, the Negro in the cur- 
rent economic crisis. During the 
three- days’ deliberation, sessions 
were devoted to such general topics 
as: “The Negro Industrial Worker,” 
“America’s Negro Farm  Popula- 
tion,” “New Deal Social Planning 
and the Negro,” “What Kind of So- 
cial Planning Best Suits the Needs 
of the Negro?” “Domestic Labor,” 
“Unemployment and Relief,” and 
“How May We Improve the Status 
of Negro Workers and Farmers?” 

This survey of the Negro’s present 
position seemed to show that the 
Negro industrial worker was bearing 
three or four times his share of un- 


employment and that relief was 
being administered in traditional 
“American” fashion; that NRA ap- 
plied to Negroes little or not at all 
because the majority of them were 
engaged in domestic service or agri- 
culture, and even where it did apply, 
Negroes suffered a double differen- 
tial, first for living in the South, and 
second for being Negroes; that the 
Negro farm population is on the 
bottom rung of the “farm ladder,”— 
mostly share-croppers, tenants, and 
laborers, and for this reason the 
AAA has affected them little or not 
at all; and finally, that as far as the 
Negro is concerned, New Deal social 
planning generally has availed him 
little either because of its underlying 
philosophy, or because its adminis- 
tration has been delegated to local 
officials who reflect the unenlight- 
ened mores of their respective com- 
munities. 


; Ke) : : ; : 
The Joint Committee on National Recovery is composed of representatives from 


some twenty or more Negro organizations with headquarters in Washington, dedi- 
cated to the task of seeing thai the New Deal does not overlook the Negro. Dr. 
George E. Haynes is chairman of the committee, and Mr. John P. Davis is the 
executive secretary, devoting all of his time to the organization. 
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There were several suggestions 
offered as a “way-out” for the Negro, 
most of them calling for some sort 
of mass organization. The “New 
Dealers,” several of whom read pa- 
pers at the various sessions, insisted 
that despite some of the obvious but 
“ynavoidable” defects of the New 
Deal, it still offered the greatest pos- 
sibility of escape from the Negro’s 
admittedly crucial position. What 
Negroes needed most to do, they as- 
serted, was to organize themselves so 
as to take greatest advantage of 
what is now offered. They held out 
Section 7a of the now outlawed NRA 
as the salvation of industrial work- 
ers; and the pending Bankhead Act 
calculated to solve the problems of 
tenant farmers and share-croppers. 
A left-wing group, represented by 
spokesmen of the Socialist, Com- 
munist, and Workers’ Parties, in- 
sisted that there could be no salva- 
tion either for the Negro or the 
white worker under our present so- 
cial system, where profit was the 
main motive of and basis for the 
production and distribution of goods. 
Thus, they contended that the Negro 
workers’ only hope was to combine 
with white workers in the interest of 
a real “New Deal.” A third group, 
while granting the basic argument 
of the “left-wingers”—that Negro 
and white workers must organize— 
maintained that such organization, 
as far as the Negro was concerned, 
should be definitely within our pres- 
ent social framework. And still a 
fourth group, also granting that or- 
ganization of white and Negro work- 
ers is excellent argued that “.... 
the opportunity to ally Negro with 
white labor has been limited in the 
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past and while wider today, is still 
too limited for effective action.” 
Thus they contend that the immedi- 
ate program of the Negro should be: 
“so to organize the vast consumers’ 
power of this group as to secure 
wide economic independence through 
exchange of services and the ex- 
change and manufacture of goods.” 


Thus, the conference ended, with 
several possible solutions of the Ne- 
gro’s problem being offered but none 
of them seemingly acceptable to a 
majority of the delegates. Hence, 
some members felt the need for a 
next step. Therefore, a national 
Negro congress, with A. Philip Ran- 
dolph as president and John P. Davis 
as secretary, is being called to meet 
in Chicago on February 14, 1936, to 
arrive at a minimum program, upon 
which all elements of the Negro 
group can agree and act. 


The present number of the JourNAL 
or Necro Epucation is devoted pri- 
marily to the publication of the main 
papers read at this conference. The 
reader should bear two points in 
mind: First, that the views expressed 
by the various contributors are solely 
their own; and, second, that this con- 
ference was held in May, 1935. Since 
that time the NRA has been declared 
unconstitutional and, even as this 
number comes off the press, the con- 
stitutionality of other New Deal de- 
vices is being adjudicated by the 
U.S. Supreme Court. The fact that 
NRA is history makes little or no 
difference, however, as far as the 
Negro’s problem is concerned, for the 
philosophy of the New Deal remains 
basically the same. 
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A Survey of the Problems of the Negro 
Under the New Deal 


JOHN P. DAVIS 


This session marks for us the be- 
ginning of three days of candid in- 
ventory of the position of the Negro 
in our national economic crisis. 
Even cursory analysis of the plight 
in which America’s Negro popula- 
tion finds itself today will reveal 
this inventory to be a most neces- 
sary task. We have not met here to 
engage merely in academic discus- 
sion. The problem is too near to us 
for this. And, therefore, we face 
this task with the highly serious pur- 
pose of formulating not only an ac- 
curate survey of conditions as they 
exist but as well with the purpose 
of developing through discussion a 
more correct solution of the prob- 
lem. 

It will be evident, before long, 
that we who are here are not of one 
mind. If that were so, we would 
have little need for such a meeting, 
but could instead proceed immedi- 
ately upon a program of action on 
which all agreed. To the contrary, 
there are represented at this confer- 
ence many divergent views. Thus, 
nothing could be more welcome than 
the presentation of these views, com- 
pletely and fully. This we, who 
have planned these meetings, hope 
to achieve. 

In this scheme my task is relative- 
ly simple. I am not here as a scien- 
tist to chart a path for Negroes to 
follow on the way out of our na- 
tional crisis. Rather my role is that 
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of one who poses the question, 
“What shall our program be?” 

I will not attempt a denial of the 
fact that my question will carry 
with it the flavor of my own opinion 
and my own experience. One thing 
is certain, however: no rules of 
courtesy compel the delegates here 
to agree with me or even to remain 
cynically silent. The first word is 
mine. But the last word is yours. 

We as Negroes are a minority 
group, easily indentifiable for pur- 
poses of exploitation. Ours is a 
slave heritage, with a common ex- 
perience of three hundred years of 
varied oppression. For the masses of 
us there have always existed in 
America sub-standards of living, 
perpetuated in part by the denial 
to us of civil rights and the con- 
stant presence of prejudice. 

Today we find ourselves subject 
as other groups of workers and 
farmers, to economic exploitation 
within a capitalist nation, but as 
well doubly exploited because of the 
accident of race. In the early peri- 
od of the capitalist development of 
the nation it has been relatively 
easy for us to yield to the demands 
of our exploiters for something more 
than is asked of white workers. Now 
in the sixth year of an unusual and 
catastrophic economic depression, 
this added tax exceeds our endur- 
ance. Indeed, the basic price de- 
manded of all workers becomes un- 
bearable. 
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It is particularly significant that 
we make this survey of the problems 
of the Negro at this half way mark 
of the New Deal administration. 
This administration has had two 
years in which to unfold itself. It 
pledged an end to poverty and the 
beginning of a permanent prosper- 
ity. It affirmed its belief that a 
planned economy could be created 
within a capitalist nation which 
would carry with it none of the toll 
of human sacrifice and human pover- 
ty so characteristic of capitalist de- 
velopment until the present time. 
Implicit in this promise was the as- 
surance of economic equality of Ne- 
groes. We may now compare this 
promise with present performance. 

At once the most striking fact to 
be observed is the tremendous 
growth in the number of Negroes of 
both rural and urban centers who 
have been compelled to seek relief 
despite the continuous operation of 
New Deal devices allegedly calcu- 
lated to reduce unemployment, in- 
crease wages, and raise the standard 
of living of the American working 
class. The unemployment census of 
October, 1983, showed 2,117,000 Ne- 
groes in families receiving relief, or 
17.8 per cent of the Negro popula- 
tion. In January, 1935, one and 
a half years later, the conservative 
estimate of the FERA showed 4,000.- 
000 Negroes to be in families receiv- 
ing relief, or nearly 30 per cent of 
our population. In Southern sec- 
tions of the nation the percentage 
of Negroes on relief is uniformly 
shown to be from two and one-half 
to three times larger proportionate- 
ly than is the Negro population in 
this section. Although we represent 


less than 10 per cent of the total 
population of the United States, the 
number of Negroes on relief is today 
more than 20 per cent of the total 
number of relief families for the 
United States. 

It must not be supposed that the 
figures just cited give a complete in- 
dication of the depth to which the 
Negro in America has fallen as a re- 
sult of six years of a national eco- 
nomic depression. Indeed it is 
frankly admitted by government offi- 
cials that tens of thousands of Ne- 
groes in both urban and rural cen- 
ters, particularly in the agricultural 
centers of the country, are denied 
jobs and relief. In many Southern 
counties the proportion of Negro 
tenants on relief was low while the 
proportion was high in the total 
population. In Marlboro County, 
South Carolina, for example, 92 per 
cent of the Negro farm operators 
were tenants while only 32.3 per 
cent of the Negro farm operators on 
relief were tenants. In Dallas Coun- 
ty, Alabama, although 75 per cent 
of the population is Negro, only 69 
colored boys were enrolled in CCC 
camps as contrasted with 155 
whites. Reports of the FERA cov- 
ering eighteen sample counties in 
the eleven Southern states indicate 
the same general characteristic 
noted for the two counties just men- 
tioned. 

In discussing the problem of Ne- 
groes on relief, it is not enough to 
note discrimination which operated 
to exclude them from relief benefits. 
Equally as serious is that discrimi- 
nation which establishes for them, 
with full knowledge of the federal 
government, a standard of living 
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lower than that established for 
whites. While this tendency is most 
marked in Southern states where 
standards of living for Negroes are 
from 30 to 50 per cent lower than 
standards for whites, it is not lim- 
ited to the South. Today, in cities 
North and West the Negro relief 
client is the victim of sub-standard 
relief aid. 

When we study the trends of the 
occupations of Negroes on relief 
rolls, we find adequate substantia- 
tion of the charge that in urban and 
industrial centers Negro unskilled 
and unorganized workers are those 
hardest hit by decreased unemploy- 
ment. Thus, an analysis of forty 
urban centers shows 105,346 female 
Negro servants on relief as con- 
trasted with only 42,504 white. 
Among the male unskilled workers 
in these forty urban centers the 
64,972 Negro unskilled workers on 
relief represent roughly 33 per cent 
of the total, although Negroes are 
roughly 14 per cent of the total popu- 
lation for these cities. 

Over the radio a few nights ago 
the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives declared that under the 
present system of government we 
must prepare ourselves to accept as 
a fact the permanent unemployment 
of 5,000,000 or more persons able 
and willing to work. This state- 
ment finds agreement among out- 
standing economists of the present 
era. Thus, the fact of excessive- 
ly disproportionate unemployment 
among Negroes coupled with the 
fact of rankest discrimination in the 
administration of relief gives us seri- 
ous cause to wonder what propor- 
tion of this permanent army of un- 


employed and poorly-cared-for Amer- 
ican citizens will be Negro. We 
have cause also to survey New Deal 
mechanisms which promised pros- 
perity but brought us to this appall- 
ing condition of poverty. 

Because of the importance of ag- 
riculture in Negro life it will be well 
for us to consider first the problems 
raised for the Negro farm popula- 
tion by the New Deal. As a group, 
Negroes are more agricultural than 
the white population. In 1930, 39.4 
per cent of the Negroes lived on 
farms as compared with only 22.8 
per cent of the white population. 
Moreover, the standard of living of 
our Negro farm population was in- 
describably low. Of all Negro farm 
operators in eleven Southern states 
in 1930, less than 20 per cent were 
owners and managers while 70.2 per 
cent were croppers and share ten- 
ants. The 40 per cent reduction in 
cotton acreage and _ particularly 
similar reduction in other basic 
crops have driven from 250,000 to 
500,000 farm tenant families out of 
commercial production. To these 
must be added another 100,000 agri- 
cultural workers who will not be 
needed to help chop and pick South- 
ern cotton and work in the produc- 
tion of other basic crops. This mass 
unemployment of agricultural work- 
ers has borne heavily upon Negroes 
because of their large representation 
among the classification of croppers 
and share tenants. Despite the fact 
that Section 7 of the cotton acreage 
reduction contract is supposed to 
have provided against displacement 
of tenants, widespread displacement 
has occurred. Accompanying tenant 
evictions has been the widespread 
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and flagrant violation of other sec- 
tions of the Triple A acreage reduc- 
tion contract. 

This week in Washington planta- 
tion bosses came in hordes to ac- 
claim the Triple A program. Several 
weeks before, these same bosses had 
urged their Negro and white ten- 
ants to cast their vote in favor of 
the continuance of the Triple A. 
They told the glowing story of in- 
creased prices received for farm 
products. They did not tell the 
story of wholesale robbery of their 
tenants, of wholesale tenant evic- 
tions, of terrorization against the 
organization of Negro and white ag- 
ricultural unions or of the lowering 
of the standards of living of the 
masses of the farm population. At 
the head of this farm was Edward 
O’Neal of Alabama. On his large 


plantation in Lauderdale County, 
Alabama, I rode for miles last sum- 
It was peopled by ragged 
Negro tenants receiving scant allot- 
ments of corn meal and fatback dur- 
ing the harvesting time and receiv- 


mer. 


ing nothing else. It was on this 
plantation that I unearthed numer- 
ous complaints of tenants who 
claimed never to have seen govern- 
ment cotton checks to which they 
were entitled. It was this gentle- 
man about whom Chester Davis, Di- 
rector of the AAA, placed a friendly 
arm and posed for a picture this 
week. It was this gentleman who in 
turn led the bosses in praising the 
New Deal for farmers. Whether 
tenants were black or white the 
landlords squeezed from them pro- 
gressively more and more of the 
goods which they produced. Ten- 


ants have been denied every legal 
remedy. 

Allegedly to meet this problem 
there has recently been proposed by 
Senator Bankhead of Alabama, a 
new bill establishing a system of 
small farms for tenant farmers. The 
new Bankhead Bill is widely her- 
alded by progressives as the South’s 
solution of the tenant problem. The 
announced purpose of the bill is “To 
create the Farmer’s Home Corpora- 
tion, to promote more secure occu- 
pancy of farms and farm homes, to 
correct the economic instability re- 
sulting from some present forms of 
farm tenancy, engage in rural re- 
habilitation, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

Perhaps the best way to describe 
the bill is first to set forth the bene- 
fits which its friends feel the bill 
will confer upon tenant farmers and 
agricultural workers and then to 
describe the dangers which oppo- 
nents of the bill who consider them- 
selves the real friends of the share- 
croppers see in it. 

Those supporting the bill regard 
it as a virtual fulfillment of the old 
Reconstruction promise of 40 acres 
and a mule, although this particular 
number of acres is not set forth. In- 
cidentally, it should be noted that it 
was pressure from sharecropper and 
tenant union sources which per- 
suaded some of the Senate liberals 
to introduce what amounts to a 
maximum acreage clause for each 
state into the bill. That Section 
reads as follows: 

Section 4 (a) (4) The Corporation shall 
limit the loan made to any purchaser to 
the amount that will provide a farm to 
be limited in area to the size of an aver- 
age farm in the State where the land is 
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located as determined by the preceding 
Federal Census. . . . 

Those who favor this bill feel that 
it will eliminate the trend toward 
tenancy in the South and produce a 
contented small farm operator on 
the order of the European peasant. 
A second argument is that this bill, 
by giving the Negro ownership will 
somehow give him the right to vote. 
Some even feel that the ownership 
. of real property will place the Negro 
over a period of years on a more 
equal social basis with whites. They 
claim that it will break up the share- 
cropper system. Some feel that at 
least it is a more kindly way of tak- 
ing care of surplus farmers and 
farm laborers than relief, casual 
labor or landlord furnishings. On 
the other hand, more conservative 
elements favor the bill as a bulwark 
against radicalism. 

Opponents of the bill have an- 
swered these very high sounding and 
persuasive arguments in this fash- 
ion: They regard these vague hopes 
of the liberals as absolutely utopian 
and unreal. “Why should the mere 
possession of a piece of paper upon 
which the government has a heavy 
mortgage change the status of the 
Negro farmer in the South?” they 
ask. Negro owners do not vote in 
the South today any more than do 
the sharecroppers. The white land- 
lords will find no difficulty in con- 
trolling a Negro peasantry tied to 
the land by debt and tied to these 
same landlords who control all mar- 
keting channels as well as all jobs. 
They will find means of keeping the 
Negro from voting except when they 
want him to, as they always have 
since 1890. The recent fiasco re- 


garding the cropper’s share of the 
plow-up checks and the failure of 
Section 7 to prevent evictions dem- 
onstrate the futility of hoping for 
equitable local administration of 
federal laws. 

The proponents of the bill appar- 
ently pin their hopes for a fair ad- 
ministration of this bill on the board 
of five who are to direct its details. 
They forget that it is the local offi- 
cials rather than the national who 
really control the policies in the 
field. 

Three points arise against the pro- 
ponents’ contention that the bill will 
be the entering wedge in the breakup 
of the sharecropping system. First, 
landlords as a group prefer share- 
croppers to wage laborers except in 
certain highly mechanized localities. 
This is because the sharecropper sys- 
tem furnishes a more stable working 
population, available at all times 
and entirely dependent on the land- 
lord. Second, credit and ownership 
of land and equipment are concen- 
trated in the hands of the landlords, 
who control the only source of 
wealth from which the farm popula- 
tion can secure an income. Third, 
the insecurity of income under the 
terms of the Bankhead Bill as well 
as the heavy debt load will make 
the majority of sharecroppers feel 
that their tenancy, bad as it is, offers 
more security than ownership in 
these terms. 

The opponents of the bill feel that 
there are additional effects which 
are even more serious than those al- 
ready mentioned. So far as any one 
can tell, the only source of income 
for these former sharecroppers is 
work on the nearby plantation—the 
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saine old story of credit for necessi- 
ties at the plantation—high inter- 
est rates and a debit balance on the 
books at the end of the year. In 
addition to this debt to the land- 
owner, which is an old story of the 
sharecropper, he will have a debt to 
the government. The bill provides 
that the debt may run for 60 years, 
creating a bondage for two genera- 
tions, and chaining tenants to the 
soil even more firmly than they have 
been chained by the debt slavery of 
the furnishing system. 

Those who believe that these farm- 
ers can make a living and repay 
their debts as owners without re- 
course to day labor should consider 
several basic factors which would 
seem to make this an impossibility. 

1. There is no provision in the 
bill which guarantees the former 
tenant any better land than he for- 
merly farmed. On the contrary the 
bill explicitly provides that “bene- 
ficiaries of the program be- 
come established upon lands now un- 
der cultivation.” This opens an op- 
portunity to landlords, insurance 
companies and absentee owners to 
get rid of lands which are no longer 
profitable, in other words, submar- 
ginal. 

2. The size farm provided for in 
the bill has never provided a decent 
livelihood for either Negro or white 
farmer in the South. 

3. The bill does not make clear 
what farm products are to be used 
for a cash income, but the wording 
of section 4 (e) and the AAA pro- 
gram indicates that such staple 
crops as cotton and tobacco will be 
strictly controlled and cannot be re- 
lied upon to produce a larger income 
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than they are furnishing poor farm- 
ers at present. Diversification of 
crops has been attempted in the 
South over a period of 30 years and 
has failed partly because workers’ 
purchasing power is too low to ab- 
sorb these products. 

4. This bill provides no protec- 
tion to sharecroppers against dis- 
crimination because of race, color, 
organizational affiliation or activi- 
ties, or politica) beliefs. It will be 
used te drive a deeper wedge into 
the race prejudice which separates 
Negro and white on the same eco- 
nomic level. 

5. Finally, the opponents of the 
bill regard it as an exceedingly 
clever device for “taking care of” 
“surplus” farm population, in such 
a way as to remove them from relief 
rolls and still keep them in bondage 
at the beck and call of the planta- 
tion owner, providing him with a 
reservoir of cheap labor at govern- 
ment expense. 

We may turn now to a considera- 
tion of another important New Deal 
mechanism—The National Recovery 
Administration. Negro industrial 
workers in common with all indus- 
trial workers were promised the 
establishment of codes of fair com- 
petition which would provide shorter 
working hours and higher wages. 
The shortening of hours, it was de- 
clared, would create the absorption 
of industrial unemployment.  In- 
creased wages, it was promised, 
would increase buying power of our 
industrial population. 

It seems obvious that in dealing 
with mass unemployment, declining 
real wages, and stagnant production, 
the NRA. could have had only one 
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of two reasonable objectives. On 
the one hand, it might have purpose- 
ly intended to modify our profits 
system to give wage earnel’s a more 
equitable proportion of the national 
income, i.e., a larger slice of the pie, 
or on the other hand it might have 
had the objective of increasing the 
size of the pie. 

Hither one of these objectives, 
without action on the part of the 


-NRA to eliminate the atypical con- 


dition of Negro labor, cannot be 
achieved. The first possible objec- 
tive means drastic limitation of so- 
‘alled laissez-faire industry. The 
immobility of capital and labor in 
the South is exactly the vicious eco- 
nomic condition which such an ob- 
jective would seek to cure. It is, 
therefore, among Negro 
workers that effort at cure should be 
first begun, because they are the 
group receiving the smallest parts 
of the national income and the group 
most easily to be preyed upon by em- 
ployers. But the NRA has admitted 
as a significantly realistic necessity 
the continued brutal exploitation of 
Negro industrial labor, especially in 
the South. This, of course, negates 
the first objective. 

But even the second possible ob- 
jective open to the NRA, namely, 
enlarging the pie by the smoothing 
out of obstructions in the way of 
the smooth flow of profits into the 
hands of employers, makes it of 
prime importance that geographical, 
occupational, and other essentially 
Negro differentials be eliminated. A 
properly organized profits economy 
does not indefinitely permit an im- 
mobile and, in this sense, excessive 
supply of unorganized workers. It 


precisely 
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envisions the relatively quick re- 
moval of illiteracy and low stand- 
ards of living, realizing that such 
factors must impede production and 
the flow of purchasing power into 
the hands of the buying public. Such 
an objective, if honestly pursued, 
would recognize the inevitability of 
cut-throat competition through the 
inversion of profits-seeking, in that 
industrialists, unable to compete on 
a free and competitive basis, would 
seek to take advantage of the un- 
protected wage slaves of the South. 
Such an inversion means the per- 
petuation of socially inferior organi- 
zation and production methods as 
now exist, for the competitive ex- 
ploitation of a large part of the 
population tends to keep down the 
whole population. In short, the ex- 
istence of wide-spread Negro poverty 
must later contradict 
white prosperity. 

It is clear then that for either 
humanitarian or for the purely sel- 
fish reasons of the _ profit-seeker, 
NRA’s first task was and is to guar- 
antee to Negro industrial workers 
real wages sufficient to meet a de- 
cent living standard over a definite 
period of time. This, NRA has not 
done. 

There is little relationship be- 
tween the minimum wage rates set 
in codes and real labor income at 
best even for white workers. For 
Negro workers there is none at all. 
Hourly wage rates or rates per unit 
of output multiplied by the hourly 
maxima found in a code certainly do 
not give us even the actual money 
wage of the worker whom the code 
covered. In the tobacco industry— 
to cite but one of many examples 


sooner or 
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—average hours are far below those 
established in the NRA under which 
the industry now operates. For Ne- 
gro workers, chiefly found in stem- 
meries, the average work week as 
shown by a complete study in No- 
vember, 1934, was well under 30 
hours instead of the 40-hour maxi- 
mum established. Thus, a false and 
misleading picture of the actual ef- 
fect of the tobaceo code will be got- 
ten from an attempt to use its paper 
minima and maxima. Nor is this the 
whole story. Tobacco companies 
maintain a large artificial surplus of 
Negro man power which they import 
from the deep South. Not only do 
they prevent workers from working 
more than 2 and 3 days a week, but 
as well during many weeks there is 
no work for any of the workers. 
Thus, paper minima and maxima in 
codes become even more mythical as 
reflections of the actual money 
wages of workers when annual in- 
come is sought. And these same 
traits of part-time work and irregu- 
larity of work are especially true for 
other industries where Negro labor 
predominates in the South. 

Even before the code leaves Wash- 
ington to be administered by an in- 
dustry-controlled code authority, 
supplemented by a cumbersome NRA 
compliance division, meaning has be- 
come so emasculated out of code 
rates that they bear no relationship 
whatsoever to real labor income. 
And for Negroes the multiplication 
of differential upon differential 
makes the result for them just about 
50 times as muddled as it is for 
white workers. 

Let me at this time present a kind 
of evidence which will answer the 
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argument that differentials have 
been narrowed between Negro and 
white workers, between the North 
and the South, between large and 
small political subdivisions. Even 
so great an optimist as General 
Hugh S. Johnson had to confess that 
the 14 cents an hour minimum rate 
established in the Laundry Trade 
Code for the Southern area was not 
a decent living wage. But he in- 
sisted that this wage substantially 
improved the former laundry wage. 
But for the laundry industry and 
for the rest of the service trades 
comprising an employment of over 
2,000,000 workers, representing in 
the South principally Negro em- 
ployees, even the compliance division 
of NRA admits there has been 
virtually no compliance. Thus, al- 
leged narrowing of differentials is 
shown to be a mere paper shibboleth. 
Nor may we find any different com- 
pliance experience for Negro work- 
ers in other manufacturing indus- 
tries. ; 

The Negro’s experience with the 
PWA has been no better than his 
experience with the AAA and NRA. 
Negro workers in the building trades 
have been driven to the wall. They 
have been denied employment on 
public works projects and singled 
out in the South for sub-standard 
wages. Even under the new Works 
Relief Bill we find the establishment 
of work relief scale for families of 
five as low as from $10 to $17 a 
month for four 30-hour weeks. This 
is a concession by the federal gov- 
ernment to Southern opposition to 
the payment to Negroes of wages of 
thirty cents an hour. What hope 
can we have for the improvement of 
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the lot of the Negro as long as the 
federal government joins with pri- 
vate employers in imposing upon 
Negroes by law and administrative 
practices sub-normal standards of 
living? 

A word must be said of the plight 
of domestic workers under the New 
Deal. Continued increases in the 
cost of living with no provision made 
or attempt for the improvement of 
the wages and labor condition of 
household employees has resulted in 
a lowering of their standard of liv- 
ing. Here again the fact that near- 
ly one-fourth of the gainfully em- 
ployed Negroes are domestics makes 
the problem crucial. 

The present burdens we bear in a 
period of national economic crisis 
might find some excuse if there 
emerged promises of a more equita- 
ble treatment of the Negro in the 
future. But when we view future 
plans of the New Deal, the plight of 
the Negro is as dismal as it has 
been in the past. Seeped through 
these plans is the well-defined philos- 
ophy that Negroes must be left to 
develop in a ghetto of their own 
quite apart from the white popula- 
tion. Whatever the words of the 
administration may be, there re- 
mains the fact that Negroes are 
bluntly denied admission into lily- 
white subsistence homesteads, even 
at the town of Norris, owned and 
controlled by the federal government 
under the auspices of the TVA. As 
well this program of lily-white re- 
construction permeates all other 
plans for rural rehabilitation, slum 
clearance, and low-cost housing. 
Thus, looking about fifty years into 
the future development of New Deal 
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planned economy nothing is pre- 
sented for the Negro except main- 
tenance of his inferior status by 
government fiat. 

There can be little doubt that the 
inequalities experienced by the Ne- 
gro masses under the New Deal 
stem from economic and not racial 
causes. The lack of organization 
among Negro workers, their inartic- 
ulateness and immobility have con- 
tributed their share to our dilemma. 
These factors have made easy ex- 
ploitation by the employer group 
and an emplover-dominated national 
and local government. In our strug- 
gle for economic survival we have 
been further embarrassed by the un- 
friendly attitude of the leadership 
of organized labor in America. The 
American Federation of Labor, The 
Railroad Brotherhoods, and others, 
since their inception, have followed 
the policy of Jim Crowism based 
upon the premise that Negroes are 
unorganizable. Two years of the 
New Deal administration with its 
numerous major strikes have proved 
the falsity of this declaration, for 
we have seen tens of thousands of 
Negro workers both agricultural and 
industrial risk their lives in strike 
struggles for better labor conditions. 

IT have sought so far to canvass a 
series of vital problems for your 
consideration during the remaining 
session of this conference. Obvious- 
ly, there have been omissions and ob- 
viously my statement of the problem 
lacks the clarity which will be pos- 
sible at the conclusion of your de- 
liberation. It is my sincere hope 
that this survey, stressing as it has, 
the super-exploitation of Negroes, 
will not be misunderstood to indi- 
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cate that white workers have gone 
unscathed during the past two years, 
To the contrary, it seems quite ob- 
vious to me that most of the proc- 
esses affecting Negro workers and 
farmers have their counterpart in 
the lives of the white working class. 

The problem of achieving a solidar- 
ity of Negro and white workers be- 
comes one which principally con- 
cerns us. Coupled with that prob- 
lem is the one of rendering articu- 
late, to the highest possible degree, 
the complaints, the aspirations, and 
the demands of the masses of Ne- 
groes in America whose condition is 
shown to be so indescribably miser- 
able. In conclusion let me say this: 
Our search for the solutions of these 
problems is bound by no intellectual 
limitations. If it be said that these 
are problems which time alone can 
solve, then our answer must be that 
it is time we begin to seek a solution. 


We are not limited to the scope of 
any present system of national econ- 
omy. Capitalism is only a few hun- 
dred years old; as feudalism is dead 
so may it die. .I believe the conclu- 
sion will be inescapable that there 
must be an immediate change in em- 
phasis from protection of private 
property to protection of human 
beings from misery and poverty. In 
the words of a report of the New 
York East Methodist Episcopal 
Church it may be said: “The twenty- 
five months of strenuous effort un- 
der the New Deal to reform the sys- 
tem has only proved that it is be- 
yond reform. The conviction grows, 
therefore, that capitalism must be 
discarded. The tenderness with 
which the sacred cow of private 
profits has been protected while suf- 
fering has been indescribably in- 
human, indicts both the intelligence 
and character of our nation.” 
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The American Negro in the Changing 


Economic Order 
GEORGE EDMUND HAYNES 


In facing the problem of the eco- 
nomic position of American Negroes 
in our national economic crisis some 
fundamental sociological facts and 
principles may well bear statement 
at the opening of this Conference. 
In venturing so to remind you I am 
not attempting a key-note speech. It 
is by way of suggestion that such 
scientific facts and principles may 
be in the background of our thinking 
and our discussion of conditions and 
remedies. 

We should, first, keep in mind that 
the rapidly changing economic and 
social conditions in America, that 
are so profoundly affecting the 
American Negro, are the results of 
comparatively recent developments 
in science and invention that have 
affected the whole world. These de- 
velopments have greatly altered the 
methods of production and distribu- 
tion, the relationship between pro- 
ducer and consumer and between 
workers and employers. In particu- 
lar, the applications of electrical 
energy and of the power of the in- 
ternal combustion engine have an- 
nihilated distance completely in the 
communication of intelligence and 
have tremendously reduced time and 
distance in the transportation of 
goods, services, and of persons. 

The effects of this on economic 
life may be illustrated as follows: 
An industrial manager or agricul- 
tural landlord today by telephone, 
telegraph, teletype, and radio can 
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keep in constant touch with his op- 
erations in several different places 
and at any distance. He can person- 
ally be on the ground of one opera- 
tion today and at another a thou- 
sand miles away tomorrow. To cite 
concrete cases, a lawyer in Los An- 
geles is one of the largest plantation 
operators in the Mississippi River 
“bottoms” of Arkansas. The Alu- 
minum Company of America con- 
trols and directs operations from 
New York in a score of centers in 
the United States, Canada, South 
America, and other parts of the 
world. Chief officials from head- 
quarters make personal visits to 
their several centers using the fast- 
est means of transportation. 
Second, these changes have taken 
place at a rate much faster than the 
adaptations in the folkways and the 
mores, to use the terms of William 
Graham Sumner’ to designate group 
habits of action and the beliefs and 
convictions about the “rightness” or 
“wrongness” that sanction those 
habits. The economic group habits 
and the beliefs about them have 
lagged far behind the operating con- 
ditions of industry and agriculture. 
Experience and surrounding condi- 
tions have changed faster than the 
habits and ideas of the people. 
White-Negro relations like other 
group contacts have been greatly in- 
fluenced by the rapid changes in 


"W. G. Sumner, The Folkways. New 
York City, 1907. 
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such material conditions, briefly il- 
lustrated above, that have taken 
place at a rate much faster than the 
corresponding adaptations in the 
folkways and mores. The effects of 
such rapid communication and 
transportation on agricultural and 
industrial relations, and the slower 
rate of adaptation of folkways and 
mores make clear that we cannot 
deal with the Negro’s problems effec- 
tively on an isolated or segregated 
basis. An independent racial econ- 
omy cannot succeed apart from the 
national economy. Rural advance- 
ment of Negroes is bound up with 
that of whites. Industrial improve- 
ment of Negro workers is interlocked 
with improvement of white workers 
and employers. It is imperative, 
therefore, that we integrate our 
plans for Negro economies and so- 
cial welfare with those of other 
groups. 

Third, the folkways, and_ the 
mores that sanction them, are the 
results of experiments and experi- 
ences built up over periods of time; 
and folkways often survive long 
after the conditions out of which 
they were produced have changed. 
This happens mainly because the 
sanctioning mores give convictions 
that such folkways have values after 
their objective effectiveness has di- 
minished or disappeared. We know 
that hammer-claw dress-suit coats 
and kerosene lamps are ineffective 
survivals. We do not so readily per- 
ceive that the idea of an exotic 
American Negro culture in music or 
art is outmoded; or that a _ seg- 
regated Negro school in a Northern 
community may also be a survival 


sustained by ideas based upon past 
conditions of servitude. 

Fourth, the growth of the folk- 

yays springs out of painful or pleas- 

urable experiences. They are fre- 
quently continued as group habits 
not only because the sanctioning 
mores uphold them as right but often 
because another set of folkways 
that offers competing pleasurable ex- 
perience or relief from painful situa- 
tions has not been available. 

Let me illustrate from the experi- 
ence of the Southern “Cotton Belt’. 
Twice within the past thirty years 
cotton plantation owners were in 
great distress. The boll weevil swept 
the cotton states and the cotton mar- 
ket was glutted in 1930-33. In both 
of these periods the self-maintenance 
folkways of cotton tenant farming 
were painful to all participants. 
Those who wanted to change the 
plantation system did not effectively 
bring forward a different agricul- 
tural economic plan. In 1933, 1934, 
and 1935, the landowners having the 
power succeeded through the govern- 
ment in securing the “plow under” 
cotton program and the acreage re- 
duction plan that removed many of 
the difficulties of low cotton prices, 
threatening mortgages, ete. This 
has been done so far, however, with- 
in the existing plantation, absentee, 
landlord pattern. Now some of us, 
who have been working in behalf of 
the share-tenant and sharecropper, 
have proposed government support 
for a plan to transform tenants into 
home-owning farmers. (See Bank- 
head Bill.) How far this plan can 
be carried out and enlarged so it 
will replace the self-maintenance 
system of the plantation, so painful 
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to the tenant, since the landlords are 
again getting their satisfaction un- 
der the old patterns, remains to be 
found out by experience. 

Fifth, groups rarely if ever com- 
pletely break with their folkways 
and mores. This is often the case 
even after great calamities such as 
earthquakes, wars, and other major 
upheavals. For example, the tenant 
plantation system in the Southern 
states has many of the folkways and 
mores that survived after four years 
of war from the slave plantations 
which preceded it. This was partly 
due to the fact that some of the man- 
land relationships remained and 
many of the man-to-man customs 
survived within the mind and per- 
sonalities of the white master class 
and the Negro freedmen. 

Furthermore, changes in folkways, 
and in the mores that sanction and 
uphold them, frequently come by 
gradual stages. The changes are 
often so gradual that they escape the 
observation of many of those who 
are in the midst of the situation. 
Berle and Means point out in their 
study of the American corporation 
that this profound change through 
which we are passing is like the 
essence of revolutions of the more 
silent sort, but it is unrecognized 
until it is far advanced. 

It frequently happens in discus- 
sion of the white-Negro relationships 
that many who discuss the question 
lose sight of the fact that the po- 
litical, economic, or social situation 
they are considering has been slowly 
changed. It is dvnamic; not static. 
For example, the white-Negro con- 
tacts in Southern communities are 
often discussed today in terms of 


past conditions by persons who have 
not observed that thousands of in- 
telligent white and Negro leaders in 
colleges, public schools, in business 
and in the professions are more and 
more meeting and acting on matters 
of mutual interest in such ways 
that they are not conforming to the 
older customs. In other words, the 
folkways of social contact have been 
slowly changing. Segregation is a 
fact generally in the existing cus- 
toms; yet there are definite signs of 
change toward some form of inter- 
racial integration. 

Sixth, another important principle 
is that material changes such as 
have been indicated alter relations 
between impinging racial groups so 
that new folkways and mores are re- 
quired. These new habits of action, 
and sanctions for them, will grow 
out of the painful and pleasurable 
experiences of the groups either in 
the struggle of economic self-main- 
tenance, in the activities for self- 
perpetuation, or for self-gratifica- 
tion. 

In the struggle for such readjust- 
ment in either of these phases of 
group life to new conditions conflicts 
between groups arise. Sumner has 
shown that what he has called the 
“we” group and the “they” group 
are defense structures with hostile 
attitudes until smaller groups com- 
bine to make larger “we” groups. 
There may still be friction between 
sub-groups within the larger whole. 
Conflicts have their origin in the 
fears and suspicions of impinging 
groups or sub-groups. Any serious 
alteration in their fundamental so- 
cial or economic folkways_ will 
arouse these fears and suspicions 
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that such change will bring pain or 
trouble. Each group or sub-group 
tries to protect from such trouble 
what it regards as its group interest 
by means of deception, violence, or 
other measures. [Illustrations are 
too numerous to require recital here. 

On the other hand, interracial co- 
operation has its origin and growth 
in corresponding pleasurable experi- 
ences or anticipation of such experi- 
ences. Both types of group reactions 
may be illustrated from our World 
War experience; the Liberty Loan 
and Red Cross drives, the celebra- 
tions at the departure of white and 
Negro troops, and the activities in 
the War camp communities were 
with few exceptions pleasant experi- 
ences in racial contacts. These ex- 
periences produced sensations and 
perceptions in the direction of habits 
of mutual interdependence between 
white and Negro groups. Further, 
the shortage of labor, both in the 
South from which Negro migrants 
departed and in industrial communi- 
ties in the North where they arrived, 
created situations of mutual advan- 
tage to Negroes and whites in the 
industrial field with experiences of 
a pleasurable, cooperative kind that 
tended toward changes in interra- 
cial folkways. 

In 1919, however, the tide of the 
thousands of Negro soldiers, whose 
departure had aroused pleasant feel- 
ings, turned homeward. Stories of 
the experience of these soldiers with 
French people, especially French 
women, and of their fighting atti- 
tudes toward racial restrictions pre- 
ceded or accompanied their return. 
The grim look on their faces as they 
were mustered out in their home 





communities, their army accoutre- 
ments and their militant bearing 
created fears and other painful sen- 
sations among their white neighbors. 
Also, competition with returned 
white soldiers for jobs and the slack- 
ening of labor demands as war pro- 
ductions ceased increased fear of 
competition among white workmen. 
On the Negro side, the action of 
many Negroes who would no longer 
fit submissively into the customs to 
which they had yielded in past years 
aroused additional fear and_hostil- 
ity. This in turn increased the hos- 
tility and suspicion of Negroes. The 
resulting situation disclosed definite 
symptoms of what Miller calls “op- 
pression psychosis.’ 

These painful frictional contacts 
reversed the tendencies toward co- 
operative folkways. In a year, riots 
and apprehension of riots occurred 
in many communities of the United 
States. The friendly feelings that 
had been growing during the war 
years were largely dissipated and 
would probably have produced a 
trend toward worse race relations, 
had not a group of leaders from sev- 
eral agencies, public and private, be- 
gan a series of experiments in inter- 
racial friendly cooperation. 

It follows then that any improve- 
ment in the status of Negroes will be 
solid and substantial only insofar as 
it removes the basis for such fears 
and suspicion and replaces them 
with feelings of satisfaction and at- 
titudes of confidence. Let me illus- 
trate: For more than twenty vears 
there has been discussion about the 
policy of trade unions toward Negro 


. *Herbert A. Miller, Races. Nations and 
Classes. 


Lippincott, Philadelphia, 1924. 
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workers as members. So far as I 
can see this agitation did not bring 
about much change of conduct. How- 
ever, two significant things have 
been taking place: First, Negro 
workers have gained in intelligence 
and skill and their numbers in in- 
dustrial centers have grown. Sec- 
ond, factory processes have brought 
greater division of occupations and 
produced increasingly vertical occu- 
pational structure. Instead of the 
horizontal trade unions we have the 
vertical labor organizations.  In- 
stead of the artisan we have the ma- 
chine tender and specialized me- 
chanic. This increasing division of 
machine labor requiring less skill 
but more physical stamina has given 
the Negro an advantage as may be 
clearly seen in the coal, iron and 
steel, aluminum, and other indus- 
tries. 

These factors among others have 
made it advantageous for organized 
labor to form vertical labor unions 
and to take in Negroes. In several 
industrial centers, now, white work- 
ers are making strong overtures to 
Negro workers to unite with them. 
In steel and coal districts the co- 
operating policy has set Negroes de- 
bating whether they should join with 
their white fellow-workers, who for- 
merly barred them because of color, 
or take sides with their employers 
against unionism. 

Seventh, another principle which 
should be considered closely with the 
one just summarized is that condi- 
tions and race relations can be 
changed fundamentally only by ia- 
fluencing group habits or folkways 
through motivations that spring out 
of fundamental interests. 


group 


Where these interests conflict seri- 
ously or are antagonistic some moti- 
vation from other interests will 
be necessary for effecting social 
changes. 

Such motivation springs out of de- 
sires that attach to certain funda- 
mental interests. The economic self- 
maintenance activities give rise to 
artistic and religious motivations. 
Bases of other motivations might be 
mentioned. For our present pur- 
pose, however, the point is that such 
motivations have their origin in fun- 
damental life interests and unless 
we affect these interests through 
such motivation there is_ little 
ground for expecting important so- 
cial changes. 

An illustration from religious mo- 
tivation arises out of what has come 
to be known as Race Relations Sun- 
day. The observance of the day in 
churches at first appeared amusing 
to some people. Gradually the pleas- 
urable experiences out of the con- 
tacts of white and Negro audiences 
as they exchanged preachers, choirs, 
and other services created the im- 
pression of valuable mutual inter- 
ests until the observance has become 
a fixed part of many community and 
church programs. There are records 
of substantial changes in customary 
practices as results of such contacts. 

The weakness of many of our pro- 
posed reforms of undesirable race re- 
lations occurs at this point. They 
are not woven around motivations 
that spring out of life interests. One 
of the difficulties in this connection 
in the past has been that methods 
and programs of reform worked out 
for other groups were pressed upon 
the Negro group without re-study of 
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such methods and programs in their 
relation to the needs and conditions 
of the Negro group. For example, 
for more than twenty years it has 
been difficult to get intellectual Ne- 
groes to see the value of the church 
organization both for intraracial 
and interracial adjustment. The 
arge mass of Negroes are loyal to 
their churches. They are the poten- 
tial machinery for carrying over to 
this mass many of the more desir- 
able folkways. The majority of the 
white world has some attachment to 
religious organizations, Protestant, 
‘atholic, and Jewish. The white 
South is strongly a church popula- 
tion. Yet Negro intellectnals for 
the most part have either ignored, 
ridiculed, or opposed these organiza- 
tions. They 
their utility for adjustment of inter- 
racial folkways. They have failed 


have not understood 


to study the facts objectively either 
within the Negro world in its rela- 
tion of these churches, or within the 
white, or in the social areas where 


these groups impinge upon each 
other. 
Finally, the fact that folkways 


and their sanctioning mores develop 
out of the painful or pleasurable life 
experiences of groups gives sound 
reason for great caution in the appli- 
cation of theories and doctrines from 
one society, group or time to the eco- 
nomie or social adjustment of an- 
other. Adam Smith was wisely cau- 
tious in applying the ideas he im- 
bibed from the Physiocrats of 
France with their doctrine of the 
produit net to economic problems 
and conditions in other countries in 
The svstem of the mer- 
cantilists did not spring full grown 


later vears. 
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like Minerva from the head of Jove, 
but grew out of the trading experi- 
ence of merchants over a long peri- 
od. The economic laissez faire phi- 
losophy expounded by Smith sprang 
from changed experiences of the 
times. The “Wealth of Nations” can- 
not be regarded as an economic phi- 
losophy spun by Smith to replace 
mereantilism. It was rather a clari- 
fied analysis and statement of eco- 
nomic folkways which were already 
finding expression in economic life 
the newer social and eco- 
nomic experiences. Smith’s state- 
ment helped to fix them and in turn 
to stimulate the development and 
the valuations of the new folkways. 
Ricardo helped to give the changing 
trend further impetus. 

These historical references to eco- 
nomic theory have been cited to il- 
lustrate the point that the economic 
difficulties that now confront Ameri- 
can Negroes, along with other Amer- 
icans, cannot be relieved simply by 
the application of some economic 
theory or philosophy that has sprung 
up elsewhere where conditions and 
experiences are so different. Any 


under 


sound scientific principles that may 
be extracted from such sources re- 
quire restatement and adaptation to 
enable them to be applied to the con- 
ditions that confront us. We are 
faced with the necessity of working 
out by pragmatic methods economic 
readjustment that will meet our 
needs under existing American con- 
ditions. This principle gives ground 
for skepticism about the facility 
with which our discussions revolve 
easily around such terms as capital- 
i communism and 


isin, 
other Especially is this 


socialism, 
theories. 
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true when we are considering race 
relations with their complications 
of both class and racial prejudices. 
Such a wholesome skepticism should 
give us pause in the fact of many 
proposed plans of social salvation 
and gird us for profound thought 
and fundamental planning. 

In our discussion of the present 
plight of the Negro in industry, his 


disabilities and exploited condition 
in agriculture, and the tardiness of 
the government to include Negroes 
in the provision of the New Deal, we 
should keep these facts and princi- 
ples at least in the background of 
our thinking. They will save us from 
many mistaken judgments. They 
will help us to propose plans and 
remedies that are significant, funda- 
mental and far-reaching. 








The Present Position of the Negro Farm 
Population: The Bottom Rung 





of the Farm Ladder 


OLIVE M. STONE 


No segment of the population of 
the United States is so disadvan- 
taged as the present Negro farm 
population. Not only does it have 
the historical handicap of having 
come late, and under abnormal con- 
ditions, upon the scene of American 
civilization. It has been identified 
throughout its history with what is 
now the most dependent of all re- 
gions of the nation, the South, and 
what is admittedly the most sub- 
ordinate of all the occupations, agri- 
culture. Added to these three en- 
circling circumstances of time, place 
and job, the Negro farmer finds him- 
self hedged about by the fact that 
he is the member of a minority race, 
discriminated against, in varying de- 
grees, at all levels of attainment. 
And, what is more important, he is 
in the main the member of an ex- 
ploited class. 

To get a perspective on this South- 
eastern Negro agriculturist and his 
five-fold disadvantage, let us imagine 
that we are looking through field 
glasses at the circumstances which 
surround and restrict him, and at 
the methods he has employed to 
break through these barriers. We 
shall start with as broad a view as 
we can, and with each turn of the 
lens, narrow the circle until the 
principal object looms clear. 





HisToricaL, GEOGRAPHIC AND Occu- 
PATIONAL BARRIERS 


Focusing wide, in point of time 
and importance, we find almost upon 
the periphery, compared to other fac- 
tors, the fact that the Negro farmer 
is chronologically retarded. Coming 
to America as a primitive, snatched 
from his native haunts, he had this 
historical backwardness of his arti- 
ficially pegged by slavery and its 
aftermath at cripplingly low stages 
of progress. Some isolated areas 
like the Sea Islands along the coast 
of South Carolina and Georgia show, 
through the archaic English lan- 
guage and customs in use there, that 
certain portions of the Negro farm 
population are still living at the low- 
est cultural level of seventeenth cen- 
tury advance.t A larger number, 
the majority in fact, has been held 
in the eddy of antebellum standards 
and relationships, a semifeudal peo- 
ple. Thus, hovering in the back- 
ground and casting its shadow upon 
all the rest, is the historical handi- 
cap. 

Kighty per cent of all Negroes and 
ninety-seven per cent of the Negro 
farm population live in the South, 
predominantly in ten Southeastern 
cotton states—Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Flori- 


*Guy B. Johnson, Folk Culture on St. 
Helena Island. 
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da, Alabama, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Arkansas and Louisiana. They live 
in a region which has been stripped 
of almost all of its power and in- 
dependence by other regions, and 
especially by the new Southwest 


with its large-scale, mechanized 
farming. Dependent upon Northern 


capital and credit, the Southeast 
takes on many features of a subject 
country forced to pay tribute regu- 
larly to the financial lords and in- 
dustrial magnates who consider her 


natural resources, her amenable en- 


trepreneurs, and her cheap, con- 
tented labor supply, a good risk, if 
not a safe investment. Differentials 
in freight rates and other regional 
impediments furnish the excuse for 
differentials in wages. Southern in- 
dustrialists, borrowing money from 
Eastern credit monopolists and sell- 
ing with disadvantageous freight 
rates in markets controlled by these 
same financiers, claim that they 
must let labor absorb the heightened 
cost of production. In turn, South- 
ern planters, forced to sell in an 
open world market while buying 
from a protected home market, feel 
justified in making up their slack in 
profits through super-exploitation of 
tenants, croppers and laborers. 

The semi-colonial nature of the 
Southeast is further borne out by 
the way wealth produced there is 
drained off continuously to other re- 
gions. North Carolina, for example, 
in spite of her Dukes and Reynolds, 
ranks among the lowest states in the 
Union in income tax returns. South- 
ern labor, most of it black labor in 
the cotton and tobacco strongholds, 
produces wealth only to see it take 
wings out of the producers’ hands, 


out of the producers’ land, and into 
the coffers of Eastern capitalists. 

Closely allied with the dependent 
nature of the geographical area is 
the subordinate status of the occupa- 
tion of agriculture today. The un- 
equal tax burden, the discriminatory 
nature of protective legislation, par- 
ticularly the tariff, the enormous 
middleman’s spread, the straining 
toward mechanization in a machine 
age, the utter dependence upon capi- 
tal and credit in an era of advanced 
capitalism, are some of the factors 
which conspire to make agriculture 
subservient to industry and finance. 
What is true of agriculture in gen- 
eral is doubly true of agriculture in 
the Southeast, or Old South, where 
eroded and exhausted soil, outmoded 
and costly methods of production, 
abject poverty and ignorance among 
the mass of the farm population, 
make effective rivalry with the new 
Southwest difficult, if not impos- 
sible. As Dr. Rupert Vance has so 
aptly said in a recent study, in 
which he shows how the small delta 
areas of Arkansas and Mississippi 
have been the only parts of the Old 
South able to hold their own: “This 
they have done partly because of the 
superior fertility. But in common 
with all Southeastern areas, they 
have survived by forcing their ten- 
ants to bear much of the brunt of 
losing competition.’ 


Race AND CuLass AMONG FARMERS 


With a turn of the lens, we bring 
our focus closer to the heart of the 


*R. B. Vance, “The Negro Agricultural 
Worker under the Federal Rehabilita- 
bg | Program”. (Mimeographed copy, 
p. 8). 
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Negro farmer’s problem. As impor- 
tant as the historical, geographical, 
and occupational handicaps are, 
none is so restrictive as race and 
class. So important are the two 
factors and so interdependent, it is 
next to impossible to treat them 
separately. And history has shown 
that neither taken alone can unlock 
the door to the Negro problem. In 
a region where racial prejudice has 
been used as an economic and po- 
litical weapon to prevent change and 
to avert disaffection, where it has 
become a crippling divisive force in 
the use of public funds and facilities 
for health, education, transporta- 
tion, ete., there is no belittling the 
importance of race. It was used in 
slavery days to keep down unrest 
among the poor whites and during 
the Civil War to combat their re- 
sistance to conscription. It was 
employed during the Reconstruction 
Period to split the followers of Radi- 
cal Republicanism and later to blunt 
the edge of the Populists’ fight. It 
is an ancient and well-tried device. 

But racial discrimination is not 
just a haven of refuge for preservers 
of the status quo in eras of revolt. 
It is a practice kept oiled and work- 
ing by regular and steady applica- 
tion in everyday life. There is not an 
index of economic, social, political 
and cultural opportunity or recog- 
nition of achievement in which the 
Negro is not given a lower rating 
than the white. In wage and salary 
scales, in length of school terms, in 
adequacy of health, recreational, and 
cultural facilities, in segregated 
working, travelling and living quar- 
ters, and even in the administration 


of relief, the Negro is relegated to an 
inferior position. 

What has been the situation on 
the farm? To draw upon Dr. Vance’s 
study again, Negro owners are 
charged higher prices, allowed less 
resale value, and assessed steeper 
taxes for land than are whites. Ne- 
gro tenants are given smaller acre- 
age, lower value in buildings and 
implements, and charged higher cash 
rent proportionately than whites. At 
the end of seven decades, the freed 
Negro farmers, in spite of thrift and 
industry, find only 20.6 per cent of 
their number, in contrast to 52.7 per 
cent of the whites, to have attained 
the rank of peasant proprietor and 
few of those have debt-free holdings. 
Since 1920, they have witnessed a 
20 per cent loss in the small acreage 
they held and a 40 per cent decrease 
in farm values. Increasing numbers 
have dropped from the relatively se- 
cure and desirable position of cash 
tenant into the ranks of sharecrop- 
pers, or have sunk still further into 
that most unenviable of positions, 
that of the seasonal laborer. 

All of these differences between 
Negro and white in standards and 
opportunities are readily recognized 
as differences of degree rather than 
of kind. The white farmer in the 
lower categories is particularly as 
insecure and helpless. There is one 
racial difference, however, which is 
a difference of kind and therefore 
must be given greater emphasis. I 
refer to the political differential. 
The leaders of the newly-freed Negro 
farmers of the Reconstruction Era, 
as Spero and Harris have well 
pointed out, put too much faith in 
the efficacy of political action alone, 
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in the attainment and exercise of 
civil rights. The result was that 
they soon found how ephemeral a 
power it can be without a solid eco- 
nomic base. On the other hand, the 
inability of the disfranchised to 
back up their striving for improved 
living and working conditions with 
political pressure is a serious lack 
which must not be underestimated. 
Many people go so far as to say, as 
James Allen does, in the May, 1935, 
issue of the Crisis, that compiete eco- 
nomic freedom and equality can 
never be realized until political in- 
stitutions are established, carrying 
with them the fullest democracy for 
the mass of people. 

With 82 per cent of all the black 
men who work on farms in the cate- 
gories of tenant, cropper, and 
laborer, the Negro farm population 
is essentially a working-class popu- 
lation. And so we come circuitous- 
ly, and I hope not too tediously, to 
the pith of the matter. To under- 
stand the present position of the Ne- 
gro farm population fully, one must 
examine the economic nature of that 
position. Perhaps no more graphic 
way can be used to portray the class 
orientation of the Negro farmer than 
through the farm ladder. On what 
rung of the ladder of ownership, of 
land use, of capital, of credit, of 
technological advance, of culture, 
does he stand? 


EssentiAL NATURE OF THE Farm 
LADDER 


The farm ladder, brought in by 
the commercial revolution to replace 
the pyramid of feudal tenure, is sup- 


*Sterling Spero and Abram Harris, 
The Black Worker. 


posed to offer as its greatest ad- 
vantage over the fixed system of the 
earlier day, the fluidity of farm pop- 
ulation which it makes possible. The 
ladder may be climbed or it may be 
descended. Ostensibly, anyone start- 
ing farm life as a day laborer or a 
sharecropper should have little 
trouble, granted he is thrifty and 
efficient, in climbing rung by rung 
to cash tenancy, to subsistence own- 
ership, and finally to commercial 
landlordism. Somehow, the ladder 
has worked that way only sporad- 
ically, and usually for brief peri- 
ods following a severe shake-up of 
social and economic relations. 
After the War of Roses, to go back 
to our English antecedents, a con- 
siderable group of farm entrepre- 
neurs ascended to the height of com- 
mercial owners and landlords, but, 
according to Sir Henry Rew, as soon 
as the ex-serfs and villains tried to 
climb with the aid of an advanta- 
geous labor market, the new “upper- 
rung” sitters called on the govern- 
ment to hold them back. The answer 
was the famous Statute of Appren- 
tices of 1563 which compelled would- 
be climbers to accept a fixed mini- 
mum wage, lower than that offered 
by the market, and to labor a maxi- 
mum of twelve hours a day upon 
heavy penalty. The scarcity of labor, 
thus threatened by those who took 
the ladder myth seriously, was fur- 
ther averted by requiring all young, 
healthy farm workers between 
twelve and eighteen years of age to 
work as apprentices without com- 
pensation until the age of maturity.‘ 


‘Sir Henry Rew, “Agricultural Tenan- 
cies in England”, International Review 
of Agricultural Economies, pp. 188-191, 
Ap-Je 1926. 
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Earlier still, following the Black 
Death in England, wages went up so 
high that ordinary laborers got it 
into their heads that they would just 
climb up out of their category. But 
the government stepped in with a 
Royal Proclamation in 1349, order- 
ing all laborers to remain on the 
land and to accept the low wages 
current in 1346. The Peasants’ Re- 
volts which grew out of this and out 
of the Enclosures resulted in swing- 
ing the ladder free from its locked 
position for a brief period. 

In the United States, the ladder- 
climbing of farmers, in like man- 
ner, has been confined, except for 
those who rise through marriage or 
inheritance, to periods of terrific 
shake-up.’ All during the frontier 
days, of course, a certain amount of 
climbing was done through the proc- 
ess of moving on to new territory. 
Even there, however, certain groups 
managed to get their feet on the 
upper rungs first and with the aid of 
various devices familiar to students 


*Even though W. J. Spillman is an 
ardent exponent of the ladder principle, 
he shows clearly in an article, “The Ag- 
ricultural Ladder’, in Sorokin et al., A 
Systematic Source Book in Rural Soci- 
ology, Vol. I, p. 523, that it works very 
poorly. Combining two tables on p. 524, 
for example, we find that only 15.4 per 
cent of 2,112 midwestern farm owners 
studied climbed through the three stages 
of unpaid family labor, hired labor, and 
tenancy to ownership by commercial pur- 
chase rather than by inheritance, mar- 
riage, or purchase from a near relative, 
while 7.1 per cent and 6.7 per cent passed 
through either the hired labor or the 
tenancy stage in similar manner. In 
other words, 29.2 per cent, or less than 
one-third of all the owners, climbed the 
ladder in the conventional fashion. An 
inquiry by the U. S. Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in 1920 showed that 
only 18 per cent of 20,000 owners 
throughout the U.S. had ever been non- 
owners. (See U.S.D.A. Yearbook, 1923, 
p. 536, quoted by Vance, op. cit.) 
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of the land-grabbing era, shoved 
their poorer rivals back down the 
ladder. In Alabama, for instance, 
force, cunning, and legal trickery 
were employed to take the yeoman’s 
holdings away and to push him off 
the black prairies into the sand bar- 
rens and the mountains.’ After the 
Civil War, on the other hand, quite 
a few yeomen succeeded in ascending 
to considerable height.* During the 
present depression, a group of 
banker-farmers has also found it pos- 
sible, through foreclosures, to mount 
the farm ladder with dispatch and 
ease. With 80 per cent of all farm 
mortgages (and there are only 27 
per cent. of owner-operated farms 
which are not mortgaged) in the 
hands of banks, insurance com- 
panies, and other agencies, we may 
see other farmers—shall we say, 
“white-collar farmers?”—climb up 
to landlordism. 

On the whole, however, according 
to good authorities in the field, in- 
cluding Branson, Hobbs, Bizzell, and 
others, the farm ladder is something 
to descend rather than to climb. 
Ashby, Davies and Jones come to the 
conclusion that without an expan- 
sion of cultivated area, either inten- 
sive or extensive, or without a regu- 
lar efflux of farmers to other occu- 
pations, there can be no healthy op- 
eration of the ladder. Expansion 
makes possible a limited amount of 
rising without a corresponding dis- 
placement. An efflux of farmers to 


: “American State Papers, Public Lands, 
7 


‘Ibid. See also T. P. Abernethy, The 
Formative Period in Alabama. 

‘J. B. Clark, The Populist Revolt in 
Alabama; Solon Buck, The Granger 
Movement. 
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other occupations, on the other 
hand, usually means not only the 
loss of enterprising producers but 
the loss of capital. The latter de- 
ficiency must be made up through 
borrowing, which means “working 
for the banks”, or saving, which 
means running the family on a haz- 
ardously low standard of consump- 
tion.’ 

In study after study, the change 
in tenure has been found to be a 
downward one. In an article en- 
titled, “Abolish Tenancy”, John and 
Emily Maclachlan show how, in the 
half century from 1880 to 1930, ten- 
ancy has increased from about one- 
third of the farm population to ap- 
proximately two-thirds in most 
Southern states.*° Let us take the 
case of Mississippi as a specific ex- 
ample. In 1880, 43.8 per cent of the 
farmers were tenants. By 1930, this 
category had expanded to include 
72.8 per cent, and of the little more 
than 27 per cent left with nominal 
ownership, only 18 per cent owned 
debt-free land.*' Since 1930, the 
process has been rapidly accelerated. 
On a single day in February, 1932, 
forty thousand farms, representing 
seven million acres, or one-fourth of 
the total farm area of the State, 
were sold under the sheriff’s ham- 
mer for delinquent taxes. And Sena- 


*Ashby and Davies, “The Agricultural 
Ladder and the Age of Farmers”, in 
Sorokin, op. cit., p. 535. 

“J.M. and E.W.S. Maclachlan, “Abol- 
ish Tenancy”, New Republic, Je 1934. 

1A certain amount of the increase is 
due to the natural growth of population 
or represents a climbing upward from 
day labor to tenancy. However, Missis- 
sippi, along with other Southern states, 
has shown a strong increase in farm 
laborers as well as tenants, especially 
since the farm depression. 


tor Harrison, speaking of the inci- 
dent in Congress, said, and rightly, 
that what happened in Mississippi 
on a single day was taking place on 
a more gradual scale all over the 
South. 

From frontier days onward there 
has been an increasing tendency to- 
ward social and economic stratifica- 
tion on all, and particularly South- 
eastern, farms. Two definite proc- 
esses have been steadily at work, 
concentration of power into fewer 
and fewer hands and deterioration 
of control on the part of the ma- 
jority. 


STRATIFICATION OF THE FARM 


The process of deterioration goes 
something like this. The smaller 
commercial owners in an era of se- 
vere competition find it increasingly 
difficult to hold their own in the 
struggle. Gradually they are swal- 
lowed up by creditors unless a pub- 
lie policy is adopted to retire them 
from the open market and induce 
them to “live at home”, self-sustain- 
ing but non-competing. On _ their 
peasant holdings they escape for a 
time the double rivalry of large ag- 
riculturist and industrialist. They 
can raise their food and weave the 
cloth for their clothes, let home-made 
remedies suffice for medical care and 
get a little hit-or-miss schooling. But 
somehow they cannot produce all 
the necessities of consumption, no- 
tably salt, coffee, matches, ete., nor 
can they manufacture implements of 
production, except of the most primi- 
tive sort. And, worst luck of all, 
they cannot grow money for taxes 
no matter how fertile the soil. So 
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eventually, in spite of thrift and 
pluck, the subsistence farm owners 
find themselves so indebted for taxes 
and crop loans that they have to let 
go their proud claims to land titles 
and drop down into the next lower 
category—that of tenant. They may, 
with good luck, be able to maintain 
the independence of cash renters if 
they have managed to salvage their 
work stock and implements, but 
once the downward trek is begun, 
there is no feeling of security about 
the ultimate goal. As one farmer 
put it: “While there is a worse, there 
ain’t no guarantee on earth that I 
won’t land there.” 

As long as there was an expand- 
ing world market, as long as there 
were new frontiers at home or 
abroad, it was different. Now it is 
a question of dividing and redivid- 
ing the advantages of a rapidly de- 
teriorating soil and a_ steadily 
shrinking market, and the sharper 
the competition the more perilous 
becomes the inevitable descent of the 
losers. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH AND 
POWER 


Along with the process of de- 
terioration and stratification that 
has been taking place among a 
larger and larger number of small 
and middle-sized farm owners and 
tenants, a complementary process of 
concentration of farm wealth and 
power has been under way. Com- 


mercial farming, for all its vast 
superiority over feudal agriculture, 
has had latent within it since its be- 
ginning the same germs of monopoly 
that have budded and bloomed in the 
industrial 


world. The chief char- 


acteristic of commercial farming, in 
fact, is its utter dependence upon 
credit. Therefore, it can easily be 
determined at what stage of advance 
commercial or capitalistic agricul- 
ture is by seeing the type or terms 
of credit available. 


CreDIT AND CAPITALIZATION 


As credit has played an increas- 
ingly important rdle in the modern 
world, we have seen the amount of 
business transacted on credit rise 
from an inconsiderable figure to the 
present all-high figure of over 90 per 
cent. We have seen the emergence 
of a huge branch of business, the 
banking business, whose sole pur- 
pose is to manufacture and to sell 
credit. 

Does credit, this all-important fac- 
tor in capitalistic farming, operate 
uniformly for all categories of farm 
producers? In years of expanding 
agriculture, private or commercial 
credit is naturally more available to 
all. The greater the risk of the lend- 
er and the smaller the security of 
the borrower, the shorter the term 
and the steeper the rate of interest. 
A curious anomaly, from the unbusi- 
nesslike point of view of human wel- 
fare, results. The farmer who is the 
poorest and the least able to pay is 
compelled to mortgage his very live- 
lihood and to carry an interest rate 
which, if applied to any first-rate 
business concern, would bring bank- 
ruptey within a year or less. On the 
other hand, the man who needs 
credit least in view of his financial 
independence is the one who can most 
adeptly arrange credit terms of a 
favorable nature. Long-term credit, 
closed like a bolted door to the crop- 
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per, tenant or wage laborer, is ac. 
cessible to the landlord at interest 
rates from one-fifth to one-eighth as 
high. 

It has never been the policy of 
governments in this country or 
abroad to usurp credit advantages of 
banks and other loan agencies. In 
good times, the most that the gov- 
ernment does is to aid the banks 
through favorable legislation and 
otherwise to further their opera- 


tions. During bad times, however, 


the government comes forward to re- 
lieve the creditors of bad debts. This 
was done in 1916 when the federal 
government, through an arrange- 
ment between the Federal Farm 
Board and the Joint Stock Land 
Banks, made it possible for land 
mortgage houses, insurance com- 
panies, and trust companies, to 
transfer small and doubtful business 
to the federal system and “to get 
the cream of the new business,” as 
Dr. S. H. Hobbs, Jr., says, by lend- 
ing larger loans at higher income 
and less risk. 

In like manner, the present admin- 
istration, through the Agricultural 
Adjustment program of refinancing, 
has taken the hopeless debts off the 
creditors’ hands and has assumed 
the risks formerly borne by private 
concerns by dealing with producers 
having good security. The plan for 
payment of interest and for amorti- 
zation of principal is exceedingly 
favorable but is made available only 
to owners who can put up security 
equal to 50 per cent of the loan. 
Thirty-seven per cent of all owner- 
operators in the Southeastern re- 
gion, to say nothing of the huge 
army of tenants and croppers, have 


not suflicient equity to apply. No 
tenants or croppers can take advan- 
tage of the government’s bounty in 
the field of credit unless their land- 
lords are willing to accept a second 
crop lien as security for rent. Many 
landlords, however, prefer to get the 
government’s production loan them- 
selves, at reasonable interest rates, 
and pass it on to the cropper with 
exorbitant time-merchant charges. 

Whether the aim of the present 
credit policy is to maintain the 
status quo in social strata or not, it 
operates not only to keep lower 
strata from rising out of their in- 
debtedness and dependence but also 
in a selective fashion to concentrate 
power and wealth into fewer and 
fewer hands. 

But how long has this process of 
concentration been under way? 
Within half a decade after the Civil 
War and the break-up of the feudal- 
plantation system, the number of 
farms in the South increased 26 per 
cent. The heyday of the new com- 
mercial or capitalistic farming from 
1870 to 1880 saw a further increase 
of 96 per cent with a corresponding 
decrease in acreage per farm. By 
1890, however, the process of con- 
centration had set in. As early as 
1900, according to the only United 
States Census giving an adequate 
picture, the owners of five or more 
rented farms held title to from one- 
third to one-half of the total number 
of farms in the Gulf states. Special 
studies by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture for 1910 and for 
1920 of selected counties in Alabama 
and Mississippi show as high as 71.6 
per cent and 81.2 per cent of the 
rented farms to be in the hands of 























owning five or more 
farms.‘* The corresponding per- 
centages for Alabama and Missis- 
sippi in 1900 were 46.7 per cent and 
53.1 per cent, respectively. By 1930, 
Wilson Gee could say in his analysis 
of “Master Farmers” selected by the 
Progressive Farmer that they aver- 
aged 660 acres per farm as compared 
to the Southern average of 106 acres. 
Their land value per farm was $51,- 
111 in contrast to the Southern aver- 
age of $2,861, or $76 per acre in con- 
trast to $16. The value of their farm 
equipment was $3,374 as opposed to 
the Southern average of $178, and 
the value of their livestock, $5,488 
as opposed to $359. In Mississippi, 
Dr. Gee shows landholdings running 
as high in total value as $145,302 to 
the single property owner. This con- 
trasts with the average “Master 
Farmer’s” $79,805 and the average 
Southern farmer’s $4,136. The “Mas- 
ter Farmer’s” net income was four 
times the gross income of the aver- 
age farmer and his gross income 
fifteen times as great.” 


landlords 


TECHNOLOGICAL DISCREPANCIES 


A study of technological improve- 
ments reveals the same striking con- 
trasts between the social strata that 
we have just seen in the availability 
of credit and of capitalization. Ac- 
cording to every chart which one 
can make depicting differences in 
value of lands and buildings, use of 
farm machinery, trucks, and trac- 
tors, possession of modern imple- 
ments, adoption of consumptive im- 


"A.B. Vance, op. cit., p. 118; U.S.D.A. 
Bulletin No. 1422 and U.S.D.A. Year- 
book Separate 897. 

*Tbid., p. 123. 
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provements such as gas, electricity, 
telephone and piped water, there is 
a definite concentration of the bulk 
of these advancements in the upper 
10 per cent of the farm population. 

Many factors enter into the com- 
puting of net incomes, and the fed- 
eral government has undertaken it 
only for farm owners. Less than 
one per cent of the owners in the 
Southeast had a net income of 
$1,500 or more in 19382, and only 
7.8 per cent had above $500. The 
majority of the owners fall between 
the $500 mark and the minus $500 
mark, 48.7 per cent coming between 
$0 and $500 and 37.8 per cent be- 
tween $0 and —$500, with 4.5 per 
cent losing more than $500 during 
the year.** Perhaps the value of pro- 
duction, since it is a less compli- 
cated measure, will come nearer giv- 
ing a true picture. Grouping the 
farmers into three categories accord- 
ing to gross production, we find that 
64.7 per cent of all cotton farmers 
receive only 30.6 per cent of the total 
value of production, that 32.6 per 
cent get 48.6 per cent, while 2.7 per 
cent take in 20.8 per cent or twenty 
times as much per person as farmers 
in the lowest category. 


CULTURAL INEQUALITIES 


Cultural standards are difficult to 
determine with exactness. Nor is it 
easy to relate variations within them 
to variations between different eco- 
nomic levels. One immediately rec- 
ognizes, however, that qualitative 
differences must accompany such 
striking quantitative discrepancies. 
In health, education, and recreation 


2 “U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
Crops and Markets, 1933. 
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there are many observable gaps in 
the public services among the poor- 
est and most backward elements and 
the better advantaged ones. These 
gaps are seen in scientific advice by 
farm and home _ demonstration 
agents, medical care, and numerous 
other ways. Even families on relief 
are fed somewhat in accordance 
with previous standards on the as- 
sumption, it would appear, that a 
cropper’s stomach has shrunk to a 
smaller capacity than that of an 
owner’s. 

That is the picture, as I see it, of 
the present position of the Negro 
farm population, hedged about by 
the encircling factors of history, 
geography, occupation, race, and 
class. At least, that is the coldly 
quantitative picture. It might be 
interesting, if not scientific, to trans- 
late these objective facts into pulsat- 
ing human reactions. What does the 
Negro farmer think and feel about 
his own plight? 


THE QUALITATIVE PICTURE 


There was a time when the domi- 
nant attitude was that of submission 
or escape rather than a realistic 
grappling with conditions. “God 
would deliver” or “Marse John 
would have merey” or “times would 
change somehow.” There is a Ne- 
gro spiritual called “Climbing 
Jacob’s Ladder” which seems to 
typify this point of view. It starts 
off, you may remember, on a low, 
weary tone; rises slowly, almost lum- 
beringly, to a higher note and fuller 
volume; then swells to a joyous cres- 
cendo. Singing it at the reluctant 
heels of an old brown mule in the 
cotton patch, the longingful type of 
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plowhand would lift his head, with 
closed eyes, and if the fly-switching 
tail did not tangle up his lines, vis- 
ualize wonderful things. Visualize 
heavy-footed angels trudging pain- 
fully up the lower rungs of a steep 
ladder until, toward the top, they 
suddenly found their wings and 
soared up to Jacob’s God, slap to the 
Throne of Grace! 

Such song-yearning used to help 
a fellow keep up his courage; made 
it easier for him to labor from “can 
see to can’t see” in chopping and 
picking seasons; helped him forget 
about the soreness of his rag-covered 
muscles. It kept him from asking 
why he should go on turning fat- 
back and corn pone into energy, en- 
ergy into crops, and crops into noth- 
ing but partial payment on a death- 
less debt. 

For an increasing number of 
Southern farmers, white and Negro, 
the days of climbing the Jacob’s 
ladder of wishful thinking are over. 
They are organizing from Virginia 
to Texas, from Arkansas to Florida, 
into tenants’ and croppers’ and 
small farmers’ unions and militantly 
protesting rather than passively ac- 
quiescing to the marked inade- 
quacies of ladder relief, ladder 
credit, and ladder opportunities of 
an economic and social nature. 


Necrors’ Errorts To OvERCOME 
HANDICAPS 
In fact, history is replete with the 
militant and courageous efforts of 
considerable numbers of Negro farm- 
ers to better their condition. In the 
most resourceful fashion they have 
used every method at their disposal 
to accomplish their purpose, bat- 
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tling against terrific odds with little 
more at their command than the 
strength of sheer numbers and the 
power of united action. Slave re- 
volts, migrations to distant and un- 
tried sections requiring real heriosm 
in the venture, organized demonstra- 
tions, and strikes, the use of civil 
and constitutional channels, agra- 
rian, racial, and finally class pro- 
tests fill every period of Negro his- 
tory. It is a long cry from the in- 
articulate struggle of slavery days 
to the organized activity of the mod- 
ern era, but each stage has prepared 
the way for the next. 

The question remains, are the 
masses of Negro farmers more race 
conscious than class conscious and 
more agrarian than either? Can 
they, the most backward and most 
downtrodden element in American 
society today, be expected to over- 
come their lethargy sufficiently to 
do something about their situation 
themselves? And once aroused to 
action, can they, a minority group, 
be counted upon to break through 
an ancient distrust and ally them- 
selves with city workers and whites 
in striving for better conditions? 
Rumblings of activity on the farm 
front somewhat allay the despair of 
those who once doubted it, while 
striking fear into the hearts of those 
who trusted in ignorance, poverty, 
isolation, and the force of habit to 
avert such an eventuality. 


Prorosep SOLUTIONS 


Against the background of what 
the Negro and white farm popula- 
tion has done and is doing to break 
through historical, geographic, occu- 
pational, racial, and class barriers, 





it may be interesting to mention 
briefly some of the proposed plans 
for solving the farm problem. Rough- 
ly they fall into two categories. One 
type envisages planning from the top 
down; that is, aiding those already 
in an advantageous position to pre- 
vent their dropping lower. Relief 
administered there is expected, of 
course, to trickle down to the lower 
classes and through a gradual proc- 
ess help all. Its natural corollary 
is planning for restriction of pro- 
duction, with attention centered 
upon profits instead of people and 
with control vested in the whimsies 
of the market rather than the scien- 
tific calculation of human needs. The 
other type has to do with planning 
from the bottom up and is predi- 
cated upon expansion rather than 
curtailment, upon the needs of the 
many rather than the wishes of the 
privileged few. 

Interestingly enough, there are 
latent within the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, the high- 
est and most authoritative body in 
the country, the possibilities of de- 
veloping both kinds of planning. 
Within certain bureaus, scientists 
are busy evaluating human needs 
and drawing up optimum standards 
of diet, etc., to produce healthy, effi- 
cient, and happy farm folk. What 
the nutrition experts set up as op- 
timum standards the economists use 
as a measure to test America’s effi- 
ciency in supplying these needs. 
Their conclusion is that farmers, in- 
stead of having produced too much, 
should expand agricultural produc- 
tion by at least a third in order to 
give evervone the “liberal diet” nec- 
essary to maintain him in health and 
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vigor. Instead of the 1934 harvested 
crop acreage of 258,447,000, there 
should be at least 335,600,000. Ac- 
cording to these scientists, almost 
twice as many dairy cattle, or 40,- 
800.000 instead of 25,100,000 are 
needed. Hogs, in like manner, should 
be practically doubled, with 70,200,- 
000 as opposed to the present inade- 
quate 37,000,000. The 49,800,006 
sheep and lambs on farms on Janu. 
ary 1, 19385, should be increased to 
68,300,000 and chickens from 454,- 
600,000 to 627,300,000. 


It must seem strange to the De- 


“Farmers National Weekly, March 22, 
1935, article entitled “Science Shows 
That America Needs More Crops, Not 
Less”; and U.S.D.A. Miscellaneous 
Publication No. 183, Food Budgets for 
Nutrition and Production Programs. 


partment of Agriculture scientists, 
if they ever venture out of their 
laboratories into the domains of the 
practical destructionists and restric- 
tionists, to hear such terms as “sur- 
plus” and “overproduction” used as 
guides to planning. The title of a 
recent pamphlet by the Secretary of 
Agriculture is, “America Must 
Choose”. The Department itself of- 
fers the choice between analysis that 
is scientific and realistic and analy- 
sis that is metaphysical; that is, de- 
voted to defending traditional dog- 
mas and systems. It offers the choice 
between planning for the stabiliza- 
tion of poverty and inequality and 
planning for the raising of economic 
and cultural standards for the mass 
of people, regardless of race. 





The Government’s Farm Policies 
and the Negro Farmer 
J. PHIL CAMPBELL 


This subject, the Government’s 
Farm Policy and the Negro Farm- 
er, naturally causes us to focus our 
attention on the South and for the 
most part the cotton fields of that 
region. It is there that we find the 
Negro farmer. The figures that I 
have show that out of the 882,000 
Negro farmers in the nation all ex- 
cept 12,000 are in the South. Four 
out of five of them are tenants. 
These figures may not be the latest 
but they are near enough to the facts 
to give us a fair picture. 

Most of the Negro farmers are 
sharecroppers, dependent upon the 
landlords for houses and lands and 
teams and tools with which they 
work, and for supplies to live on 
from one harvest to another. 

At the end of harvest the gross 
production is divided equally be- 
tween landlord and _ sharecropper. 
This may or may not be an equitable 
distribution. In fact I don’t know 
of any other business where a simi- 
lar capital investment for the labor 
required divides as much as 50 per 
cent of the gross return with the 
labor, white or Negro. 

It might be an equitable distribu- 
tion if there were fair dealings all 
around; if landlords dealt justly 
with labor in the matter of interest 
charges or fair prices on goods ad- 
vanced. It might be an equitable 
distribution if sharecroppers dealt 
justly with landlords in the care and 
respect with which they treat the 
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soil, the houses in which they live, 
and the equipment they work with. 
I know that there have been chiselers 
on both sides but I have refused to 
display them as representing the ma- 
jority on either side. 

This system in the past, regardless 
of merit, has been one of security for 
the tenant. Although there was 
much shifting by tenants from place 
to place, there was always a place 
waiting, and they had the security of 
knowing they could depend upon 
landlords for advances to make a 
crop. The low price of cotton dur- 
ing the past few years made con- 
tinued furnishing of tenants by 
landlords difficult, and many thou- 
sands were either unable to secure 
a place to farm or were converted 
into wage laborers. This condition 
reduced the acreages planted to cot- 
ton on many farms through much 
of the base period, and accounts for 
the extremely low allotment to some 
farmers under the terms of the 
Bankhead Act and cotton contracts. 

I was astounded at the recommen- 
dation made recently by a group of 
200 Negro tenants and sharecrop- 
pers which if adopted would have a 
tendency to modify the present 
sharecropping system. Their recom- 
mendation is that a minimum of 
three bales of cotton be exempt from 
taxation, one bale for the land, one 
bale for operating expenses, and one 
bale for the labor. With the oppor- 
tunity to use sufficient land on the 

















farm for the production of their food 
supplies, they felt that labor could, 
in a manner, get by with one tax- 
free bale of cotton, the proceeds of 
which would supply them with their 
cash necessities. This is as little as 
they feel they can accept and live. 
This would in effect, give the labor 
one-third of the cash crop with no 
obligations for fertilizer costs or 
other operating expenses except 
their own labor. This is in keeping 
with renting systems of livestock 
and dairy farmers in their locality. 

These tenants are seeing that the 
forces let loose by the depression, to- 
gether with the continued increase 
in the use of machinery is undermin- 
ing the tenant system in the South. 
I say the increased use of machines 
on cotton farms. I wish to empha- 
size this situation and have you pic- 
ture the future of the farm popula- 
tions of the South as the machine 
gradually displaces much of the 
labor. Already in some localities in 
the Western part of the belt, the 
amount of labor required to produce 
and harvest a bale of cotton has been 
reduced 50 per cent. One gin visited 
in Oklahoma ginned 3,171 bales of 
cotton last fall, but only 11 bales 
were picked cotton. The remainder 
was snapped cotton which can be 
harvested with one-half the labor it 
takes to pick the seed cotton from 
the bales. A number of gins handled 
no picked cotton. I have also seen 
demonstrated in the Mississippi 
delta what I call a successful har- 
vester which can displace 10 Negro 
cotton pickers. There is a future 
social and economic condition facing 
the South because of this situation 
that bids fair to become a national 
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problem. It can’t be dealt with as 
a state or a regional matter. Can 
the machine be made to serve the 
mass of human beings or will it dis- 
place and destroy many of them? 

We have now an excess farm popu- 
lation in the South. With the re- 
turn to the farms of former farmers, 
new casualties of industry, and with 
the back-up of boys and girls on the 
farm who can find no other outlet we 
have a farm relief load that is add- 
ing to the burdens of the nation. 
The government now is having to 
support throughout the country 
around a million farm families, Ne- 
gro and white, because they weren’t 
able to make a living at the farm 
business which had once sustained 
them, and their fathers before them. 

We have undertaken what we term 
an “exploratory” program, to try 
out various methods of removing 
these families from relief. The FERA 
organized a Rural Rehabilitation 
Division a year ago, headed by Col- 
onel Lawrence Westbrook, to dis- 
tribute funds to the various state re- 
lief administrations, for the states 
to use as they saw fit, in line with 
certain general policies, for starting 
these destitute farmers on the road 
to recovery. Adding one hundred 
dollars a year to the income of each 
of these families would create new 
business worth many times what the 
rural rehabilitation program has 
cost. 

The states last year set up labora- 
tories so to speak in which an experi- 
ment was made by each state in its 
own way. We are now able to check 
the results and see what has been 
demonstrated in some of these labo- 
ratories. This work will be trans- 
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ferred June Ist from the relief ad- 
ministration to the new Resettle- 
ment Administration headed by Dr. 
Rexford Guy Tugwell, Under-Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. Around 300,- 
000 farm families, comprising rough- 
ly a million and a half people, includ- 
ing drought victims have been ac- 
cepted as rehabilitants by the vari- 
ous states. Some of them were ac- 
cepted a year ago, and made good 
progress. Most, however, have been 
accepted during the past few weeks, 
and so far have nothing but a plan. 

This plan is made by the individ- 
ual family and the Rural Rehabili- 
tation Division’s local foreman, or 
supervisor. There is a foreman or 
supervisor for about every thirty 
families. He makes the general 
plans with the aid of the county and 
home demonstration agent, the voca- 
tional agriculture teacher, and a 
county or community advisory com- 
mittee. The individual plan sets 
out not only how the family will 
earn its living, but also repay the 
Rural Rehabilitation Division for 
the advances made with which to 
buy tools, land, livestock, the build. 
ing material, supplies and other ne- 
cessities. Practically all of these 
families have nothing whatever to 
begin with. 

They won’t be made completely 
self-sustaining in a vear, in most 
cases, nor maybe for several years. 
Our experiments have shown that in 
the states which started their pro- 
grams early last summer, or in the 
spring, a few hundred families have 
gotten completely on their feet and 
are on the road to self-support. Most 
of the other families accepted last 
year have begun to produce a con- 


siderable part of their food. But 
food amounts to no more than one- 
half or at most two-thirds of the liv- 
ing requirements, and, of course, 
there are some items of food that 
cannot be produced at home. The 
other half of the living requirements 
must be bought with cash which the 
rehabilitant earns, or must be made 
by the rehabilitant himself, possibly 
in some sort of cooperative indus- 
trial plant. 

While director of extension serv- 
ice in the state of Georgia some years 
ago, I made a survey of several thou- 
sand farm families, Negro and white, 
covering a large area of the state, to 
find how much these families bought 
annually in addition to what they 
produced at home. We went from 
farm to farm and found that the 
least a family could get by with was 
about three hundred dollars worth 
of bought goods, things that could 
not be grown on the home farm. 
Farmers could once make enough 
off their cash crops to buy these 
things. But for many of the million 
farm families forced on the govern- 
ment relief rolls during the depres- 
sion those days are gone, and we 
don’t know when they will return. 

A survey of a group of these re- 
lief farmers in North Carolina re- 
veals the fact that members of the 
families had an average experience 
on the farm of more than thirteen 
vears. That was their job, and they 
had learned no other. Their aver- 
age income, for the vear in which 
this survey was made, was $28.46 
per capita, or $162 per family, 42 
cents per family per day. A small 
part of this, $26 per family, was 


from the relief administration. 
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These figures are based on 131 fam- 
ilies out of the group mentioned 
above, 90 Negroes and 41 whites. 

These families must be shown a 
means of increasing that income by 
at least $100 a year. Nobody can 
seriously consider continuance of a 
system under which hundreds of 
thousands of families would be 
forced to continue on 35 cents a day, 
plus seven cents a day from the re- 
lief administration. There is no rea- 
son to believe that a return to cot- 
ton growing will offer the solution. 
Instead of absorbing again these 
families which it has discarded, cot- 
ton growing as previously stated 
may discard still more. 

The national administration is 
committed to a policy which, as 
stated by Secretary Wallace, “will 
bring the largest continuous income 
to the cotton industry,” without ex- 
ploiting American consumers. Cot- 
ton growers with practical unanim- 
ity join the administration in be- 
lief that the largest continuous in- 
come to growers will come through 
continued adjustment policies. The 
way out for the displaced farmers 
must be found in a direction other 
than in a return to cotton unless 
we can reestablish world trade. 

Many leaders think the new road 
to be found will be a combination of 
farming and industry. When I say 
a combination of farming and _ in- 
dustry, T do not mean an elaborate 
set-up in which large factories will 
be moved to the country, or new 
ones established there. May be that 
will come. We hope it will. But 
the safe thing is “grow into it, not 
go into it,’ as we have learned is 
the only safe procedure when getting 


on 


into any other enterprise. The first 
experiments in setting up industrial 
communities in the country have 
shown that this rule still holds good. 
The safe policy is to put rehabili- 
tants on a sound basis of subsistence 
farming at the outset, so they will 
support themselves as nearly as pos- 
sible, then encourage the establish- 
ment by them, or among them, of 
modest industrial activities which 
will help the situation at least a 
little from the outset, and which 
may be expected to grow larger 
through sound, long-time develop- 
ment. The troubles of the Negro 
farmer and of other displaced farm- 
ers have not come about suddenly, 
and they will need plenty of time 
for their cure. 

We may not put these people into 
industrial activities on short notice, 
but we can look with some confi- 
dence to their finding industrial 
work eventually, because there is a 
potential market for a much greater 
amount of manufactured goods than 
we are at present producing. We 
can only eat a limited amount of 
food, or wear a limited amount of 
clothes, but we can use an unlimited 
amount of other things if we have 
the money to buy them from the man 
who can make them, or if we have 
the means of making them for our- 
selves. Just at present, we are using 
much less of manufactured products 
than we were in 1929. Even back 
in 1926, which is taken as a normal, 
basic year, our factories were turn- 
ing out goods in volume = much 
greater than at present. Much of 
the falling off is due to a falling off 
of exports, but at least as much more 
is due to a falling off in our own 
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home consumption, because we 
haven’t had the money to buy. We 
can use, and we would like to use, 
even more than we consumed in the 
boom days. 

More than a year ago, Colonel 
Westbrook began the construction 
of the first of the FERA’s “rural 
industrial communities,” at Wood- 
lake, Texas, in which state he was 
then relief administrator. His ex- 
perience at Woodlake, and in a few 
other such communities, verified the 
belief that we should not lean too 
heavily on expectation that indus- 
trial enterprises will develop very 
rapidly in connection with the home- 
stead groups. The people at Wood- 
lake are doing some business in fur- 
niture manufacturing. They are 
canning their home-grown  vege- 
tables. They are making furniture 
for their own homes and repairing 
their own farm equipment. But they 
have not as yet established an ade- 
quate cash income from _ these 
sources. On the other hand, they 
are growing most of their food prod- 
ucts on their own small tracts, and 
to that extent may become self- 
sustaining. 

Setting up of these communities 
is an expensive and complicated pro- 
cedure, and there is an element of 
doubt as to the best method to pre- 
vent our proceeding immediately to 
quantity production. Because of the 
somewhat spectacular nature of 
these organized communities, they 
have drawn popular attention—as 
in the case of the removal of 200 
families to a colony in Alaska. But 
the other part of the program is 
obviously sound. There have been 


enrolled already three hundred thou- 


sand families, including drought vic- 
tims, or a total of one and one-half 
million farm people, on individual 
rehabilitation tracts of land. Some- 
times these families are continued 
on tracts where they were already 
located. All of them are families 
living in the country, and having 
what we call “farm background,” 
that is, having engaged regularly in 
farm work as their chief occupation. 

There were approximately one mil- 
lion such families on the relief rolls 
a year ago. Some 20 per cent of that 
number have been started on the 
road to self-sufficiency. They have 
been helped to produce their own 
subsistence, from gardens and live- 
stock, and to process and put away 
food for the winter. They have been 
helped to make, in work centers, 
many of the things they need but 
haven’t the money to buy. 

The scope and extent of the work- 
center program is very broad. It 
includes, in addition to the shop and 
handicraft activities that can be car- 
ried out at the work-center plant, the 
processing of raw materials and the 
extension of many and varied serv- 
ices throughout the entire area sur- 
rounding the work-center. Such ac- 
tivities would include the construc- 
tion and repair of work-center build- 
ings, of farm houses and out-build- 
ings; manufacture of lumber, 
shingles, concrete and cinder blocks, 
brick and _ fabricated materials. 
Farm machinery will require the re- 
placement or repair of worn or bro- 
ken parts, sharpening, adjusting and 
general repair. Farm and home 
equipment will be required on a 
rather extensive scale by rehabili- 
tant and relief families throughout 
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the nation. Scantily furnished 
homes can be provided with many of 
the articles needed, through the 
labor of rehabilitation and _ relief 
clients in work-centers. All sorts 
of simple wood and iron equipment 
for the farm can be supplied from 
the wood and blacksmith shop in the 
center. 

Food and feed products can be 
processed and thus preserved and 
saved for home use, and sold wher- 
ever surpluses are produced and 
there is a ready local market. Ex- 
changes in the community work- 
centers will provide an opportunity 
for the display of articles which 
could be produced in surplus quan- 
tities and enable the people of the 
community to exchange and trade 
on a cash basis. Wherever surplus 
farm products are produced within a 
community, the work-center may 
provide facilities for assembling, 
grading, packing, and shipping such 
products. In exceptional cases re- 
frigeration and storage may even be 
provided. A wide variety of service 
functions may be included in the 
work-center program, with facilities 
provided for lime-grinding, clover- 
hulling, thrashing, terracing, spray- 
ing, butchering, meat-curing and 
similar activities. In one Southern 
state we have developed more than 
100 meat curing plants. A visit to 
the Negro meat show in that state 
is one of my most happy memories. 
In many cases these service func- 
tions will be quite as important as 
the activities performed at the cen- 
tral work-center plant. 

Handicrafts will be a conspicuous 
part of the work-center program, 
toy-making, knitting, weaving, the 


production of household acticles, 
souvenirs and garment-making, bas- 
ketry, and artistic housefurnishings 
are but illustrations of the un- 
limited variety of activities to be 
developed. The women’s part in the 
work-center activities will be very 
conspicuous in many instances. 

Educational and recreational ac- 
tivities will be an essential part of 
work-center programs if they are 
not already adequately provided for 
within the community. Community 
meetings, discussion groups, dramat- 
ics, music, folk-games, fair, festi- 
vals and exhibits of handicraft prod- 
ucts logically accompany  work- 
center activities. 

Work-centers are completed or un- 
der way in 22 states. Thousands of 
units of work-centers such as can- 
ning plants, garment-making estab- 
lishments, soil improvement and 
housing programs are already in ex- 
istence. 

In addition to the exchanges and 
local assembling, grading, and pack- 
ing plants it is quite probable that 
some regional market centers and 
curb markets will be needed to pro- 
vide adequate marketing facilities 
for surplus fruits, vegetables, meat 
and dairy products. To illustrate, 
we will take the Snellville work- 
center. This center is located in a 
thickly populated rural community. 
When I visited the work-center, I 
found the saw mill, planer and 
shingle mill in operation handling 
earmarked logs for a good_many 
farmers on a toll or cash basis. In 
the wood working and blacksmith 
shops a number of farmers were re- 
pairing farming implements and 
furniture for their own use. The 
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‘anning plant had put up 50,000 cans 
of fruits and vegetables and canned 
273 beeves. The hides from the 
beeves had been exchanged with a 
shoe manufacturer for leather for 
harness repair and making. In a 
garment room of the work-center 
were several women making gar- 
ments of all kinds. The skills of 
these women who ranged from ages 
16 to 60 were being used, some as de- 
signers, some as fitters and others 
as seamstresses. A group of Negro 
women were making woolen quilts. 
I have seen woolen blankets and cot- 
ton quilts but there I saw my first 
woolen quilt. 

I have spoken of the economic side 
of the program mainly but we hope 
that these people are building a more 
satisfactory home life and commu- 
nity life. The centers which we set 
up are not only for developing in- 
dustrial enterprises but around 
them will also develop a new spirit 
of recreation and culture. George 
Foster Peabody used to tell us the 
story of the efforts to settle in the 
country the starving of New York 
City. He enjoyed telling of the 
widow with six children that had 
moved to a farm some distance from 
New York. Later when he found 
her back in the city he wanted to 
know why she forsook the oppor- 
tunity to keep her children where 
they could produce plenty of food 
and be healthy and happy in the 
open country. Her reply was that 
folks were a whole lot more interest- 
ing to her than stumps. Had a work- 
center been in existence where she 
and her children could have worked 
and played occasionally with the 
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neighbors, she might not have ob- 
jected to stumps. 

The community work-center intro- 
duces a new element into rural life 
although we have had units of work- 
centers in thousands of communi- 
ties. The authors believe that they 
provide for a degree of  self-suffi- 
ciency that goes far beyond the mere 
abundance of food and the guaran- 
tee of shelter. They offer security, 
self-respect, an unlimited oppor- 
tunity to develop skills and crafts- 
manship and an incentive for the 
development of organized commu- 
nity life that has been largely un- 
known in America. 

In dealing with the new forces let 
loose by the depression, it has re- 
quired and will continue to require 
marked adjustments in many direc- 
tions. Our college men and institu- 
tions of higher learning have the op- 
portunity of a century to demon- 
strate that colleges are more than 
cloisters for academic theorizing. 
The educational programs of tomor- 
row will be strangely different from 
those of the past twenty-five years, 
if they are to measure up to the re- 
sponsibility that has been placed 
upon them. They will be soundly 
economic and will not neglect the 
materalistic and physical bases of 
rural life, but will be planned and 
expressed in terms of human in- 
terests. 

There is opening before us the pos 
sibilities of a new type of rural life 
in America. The question is, will 
we appreciate the opportunities and 
make the most of them? We in the 
South must decide what kind of 
rural civilization we want and then 
secure such aid as government 
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finances can contribute in working 
it out. The Association of South- 
ern Agricultural Workers at their 
annual meeting in January, 1934, de- 
clared for farm ownership of worthy 
tenants and other experienced farm- 
ers. They also declared for the de- 
velopment of rural industries to sup- 
port a subsistence type of farming. 
As President of the Association, I 
appointed a Farm Ownership Com- 


mittee and an Agricultural Indus- 
trial Relations Committee to follow 
these resolutions through to their 
conclusions, The Bankhead Farm 
Owners Act should be an answer to 
the first of these resolutions and it 
is to be hoped that the Rural Com- 
munity Work-Centers now being de- 
veloped will become the seeds of 
rural industry. 











The Plight of the Negro Industrial Worker 


T. ARNOLD HILL 


The Negro’s present plight in its 
major aspects cannot justly be 
blamed on the NRA or on any other 
particular feature of the New Deal 
program. The problem is inherent 
in a vicious social system which has 
its roots extending 300 years back 
into the nation’s economic history. 
All this, however, is cold comfort to 
the hard-pressed Negro worker who 
is looking around today for some 
means of relief from his present in- 
tolerable situation. Whether his 
plight began three years or three 
centuries ago, the fact is the Negro 
remains the most forgotten man in 
a program planned to deal new 
cards to the millions of workers neg- 
lected and exploited in the shuffle 
between capital and labor. The cold 
fact is that state and national pro- 
grams of relief, of work relief, and 
of private reemployment have utter- 
ly failed to relieve the exploitation 
which has characterized Negro labor 
from its early beginning down to the 
present day. 

As a result, black labor finds itself 
comparatively in a worse position 
than it occupied at the beginning of 
the depression. If the present trend 
continues, there is slight question 
that Negroes will be gradually 
forced into a condition of economic 
peonage, every bit as devastating as 
plantation slavery ever was. A gov- 
ernment which is honest in its 
claims of a New Deal, and which 
wishes to improve the lot of the for- 
gotten man, should protect those 
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who are the least protected—and 
there can be no question but that 
the Negro is the lowest in the in- 
dustrial scale. This has not been 
done. On the contrary, the will of 
those who have kept Negroes in eco- 
nomic disfranchisement has _ been 
permitted to prevail, and the govern- 
ment has looked on in silence and at 
times with approval. Consequently, 
the Negro worker has good reason 
to feel that his government has be- 
trayed him under the New Deal. 


Jon Insecurity INTENSIFIED 


The position of the Negro in 
American labor has always been pre- 
carious. Confined largely to mar- 
ginal occupations, he has never had 
a safe position in industry. More- 
over, this traditional job insecurity 
has been intensified in recent years 
by pressure from three sources. The 
first of these three sources is the 
competition of the machine.  Al- 
though the advance of the machine 
in industry has worked havoc upon 
American labor in general, its effect 
has been especially devastating in 
those occupational fields in which 
Negroes have been employed. The 
skilled mechanics displaced from 
jobs by the machine may find work 
in new or alternative occupations. 
Thus, the fields of aviation and 
radio manufacturing and engineer- 
ing have absorbed thousands of 
skilled workers in search of new 
fields of employment. For the semi- 
skilled or unskilled laborer in indus- 














try, for the worker on the farm or in 
domestic and personal service, no 
new fields developed have absorbed 
any considerable number of workers. 
When the advance of machine meth- 
ods pushes these latter out of work, 
they are simply out of work, on re- 
lief, walking the streets looking for 
jobs—victims of a depression. 

The second source of pressure 
upon Negroes as marginal workers 
in industry comes through the dis- 
placement of skilled labor in the 
higher brackets. These workers, 
better paid in normal times, are will- 
ing in a crisis, to accept semi- 
skilled or even unskilled jobs rather 
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Gov- 


than be out of work entirely. 
ernment figures, for instance, show 
that 82 per cent of employed work- 
ers receiving urban relief in 1934 
were working at jobs below their 


usual occupational level. Ninety 
per cent of Negro workers in indus- 
try fall into the marginal class. This 
explains the terrific amount of un- 
employment among Negroes, which 
is out of all proportion to their ac- 
tual numbers in the population. Fig- 
ures in Table I from the principal 
cities of the country show impres- 
sively the disproportionately high 
rate of unemployment among Ne- 
groes. 


TABLE I 


PER CENT NEGROES GAINFULLY EMPLOYED IN 1930 AND EMPLOYABLES 
ON RELIEF IN 1934 








Per Cent Negro of 


Per Cent Negro of Em- 





City Gainfully employed ployables on Relief 
1930 Rolls, 1934 
New York 6.0 14.0 
Boston 3.0 5.0 
Chicago 8.0 22.0 
Detroit 8.0 23.0 
Akron 5.0 20.0 
Kansas City (Missouri) 11.0 31.0 
Pittsburgh 9.0 22.0 
Wilmington (Delaware) 13.0 41.0 
Charlotte 34.0 75.0 
Birmingham 43.0 43.0 
Houston 25.0 64.0 





A prominent manufacturing com- 
pany in Orange, New Jersey, is mov- 
ing its semi-skilled and unskilled 
workers off the job in favor of re- 
duced skilled workers to such an ex- 
tent that the proportion of Negroes 
to the total employed force is now 
less than one-fourth of what it was 
in 1926 and 1927. Race predudice 





does not enter into this particular 
displacement. Prejudice entered it 
years back when Negroes were re- 
fused any but jobs in the lowest 
bracket. Many department stores, 
faced with cutting off numbers of 
their staff of clerks have “solved” 
the problem by reducing clerks tem- 
porarily to the status of elevator op- 








erators, thus removing Negroes from 
the only occupation open to them. 
A department store in Newark, New 
Jersey, and another in Columbus, 
Ohio, are among the stores that have 
followed this practice. 

The closing of millions of jobs in 
agriculture and in household service 
has created another tremendous 
source of pressure upon Negro mar- 
ginal labor. The prevailing low 
prices for farm produce, the govern- 
ment’s crop reduction program— 
closing out hundreds of thousands 
of farm acreage—added to the havoc 
wrought by drought, dust storms, 
and boll weevil, all of which have 
combined to throw jobless farm 
labor on the open market. These 
unemployed farm workers are leav- 
ing the rural districts and are mov- 
ing into the cities. The FERA pro- 
duces figures to prove this steady 
migration of able-bodied men from 
country to city. In the Cotton Belt 
of the South, one-seventh of the fam- 
ilies on relief rolls have no employ- 
able men workers at home. Among 
Negro families the proportion is 
even higher—one-fifth of these being 
without employable workers. 
In a large number of families there 
are no employable workers at all— 
men or women. Able-bodied work- 
ers dispossessed from farm jobs in 
the South are moving into the cities 
There is only 


men 


looking for work. 
one type of work that they can do 
in industry—unskilled labor. These 
unemployed, untrained hordes, hun- 
gry for work, furnish an added com- 
petition to all marginal labor al- 
ready employed, and increase the in- 
security under which Negro work- 
ers suffer. 
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Unemployed domestic workers are 
already in the city, and they, too, 
are seeking the semi-skilled and un- 
skilled jobs in industry wherever 
openings can be found, furnishing an 
actual and potential threat to cut 
down wages and decrease job secur- 
ity of workers now employed. Some 
703,600 workers formerly employed 
in domestic and personal services, 
or 20 per cent of the total group, 
were on urban relief rolls in May, 
19384. The FERA report on this 
question states further that, 
Within this broad category 164,800 
workers ordinarily found employment in 
hotels, restaurants and boarding houses; 
58,100 ordinarily worked in laundries, 
cleaning and pressing establishments; 
while 485,700 were in “other domestic 
and personal service.” This latter cate- 
gory includes such occupations as bar- 
bers, bootblacks, practical nurses, most 
charwomen, cleaners, housekeepers, ele- 
vator tenders, janitors and sextons, and 
servants except in hotels, et cetra, and 
accounts for 14 per cent of the total 
number on relief. 


For such workers the semi-skilled 
industrial job is the natural escape. 
Camden, New Jersey, recently con- 
ducted an occupational survey of Ne- 
groes which showed that one-third of 
the women now employed in a can- 
ning factory had previously been em- 
ployed in household service. The 
relief rolls of every large city show 
a tendency of chauffeurs, hotel wait- 
ers, ete., to despair of finding re- 
employment at their accustomed oc- 
cupations, and to register at agencies 
as laborers in the hope of picking 
up work in this way. 

The facts given above indicate 
ways in which the plight of Ne- 
gro workers steadily grows worse 
through the inexorable pressure of 
economic competition. Even with- 
out this pressure, their condition 
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was already in a critical state. It 
is perhaps symbolic that the occu- 
pations in which Negroes have got- 
ten their chief foothold in the past 
have been in those industries whose 
future is the most uncertain because 
of factors over which workers them- 
selves have little or no control. Over 
50,000 Negroes are engaged in bi- 
tuminous coal mining—and of all 
the industries in the country, bi- 
tuminous coal is probably the sick- 
est. Its close tie-up with the ex- 
ploited steel industry, the lessening 
demand for its production, the cut- 
throat competition between opera- 
tors have thrown its workers into 
as abject conditions as those of any 
type of labor in the country. For 
months there have been threats of 
strike, and with the approaching de- 
feat of the Guffey Coal Bill,* those 
threats will probably develop into 
action certain to bring increased suf- 
fering upon the families of the work- 
ers. The 14,500 unemployed long- 
shoremen who are on urban relief 
rolls can look forward to continued 
unemployment until the revival of 
international shipping, and_ that 
prospect is far off in the dim fu- 
ture. 


Race PREJUDICE 


Thus far, I have discussed in pes- 
simistic vein the economic forces 
which are driving Negroes into peon- 
age. These economic forces are ac- 
celerated through added impetus of 
race prejudice. It is not necessary, 
here, to dwell at length upon the 
exclusionist practices of the major- 
*EpIToRIAL Note: The Guffey Coal Bill 
has been passed since this statement, 


but it still remains to be passed upon 
by the U.S. Supreme Court. 


ity of the labor unions of the coun- 
try. All of the progress that the 
Negro has made in industry thus 
far has been made in spite of and 
not with the help of organized labor. 
Some few unions, such as the United 
Mine Workers, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, the 
Hod Carriers and Common Build- 
ing Laborers Union, the Internation- 
al Ladies Garment Workers Union 
and the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers Union, have been intelli- 
gent enough to accord to Negro 
members equal or nearly equal op- 
portunities to participate in the 
benefits of unionism. The left-wing 
unions have set the pattern for an 
intelligent solidarity among Ameri- 
can workers by establishing as a 
cardinal principle the provision that 
there shall be no race discrimination 
in their membership. In many cases, 
it is through this militant attitude 
of so-called radical unions that the 
more concervative labor groups have 
been prevailed upon to liberalize 
their own policies. Old prejudices, 
however, die hard, and it is not sur- 
prising to find rabid Negro haters 
in many unions belligerently oppos- 
ing an equal share to Negro workers 
of the various Recovery programs. 
The building trades unions of St. 
Louis, for instance, have been able 
thus far to keep Negroes out of prac- 
tically all skilled processes on jobs 
heing erected from public funds in 
that city. Their refusal to admit 
Negro members to their locals, to set 
up Negro locals, or even to recognize 
union cards when proffered by Ne- 
gro carpenters, bricklayers, etc., has 
led to such amazing situations as 
occurred last spring when Negro 
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workers were obliged to picket a hos- 
pital building being erected for 
colored patients in the middle of the 
Negro district, because the contrac- 
tors refused to employ Negro skilled 
workmen. 

The federal government has re- 
cently taken cognizance of this situa- 
tion through the regulation issuing 
from Secretary Ickes’ office, that on 
all PWA projects, Negroes must be 
employed in skilled and unskilled oc- 
cupations in proportion to their 
numbers engaged in them in 1930. 
While this is a great improvement, 
it does not fully meet the situation, 
as for instance, in the City of De- 
troit, where in 1930, 5,441 Negroes 
composed 9 per cent of the workers 
in the building trades. One thou- 
sand, four hundred and twenty of 
these were unemployed and on relief 


in 1934, composing 20 per cent of 
the total number of building trades 


workers on relief. Equitable ar- 
rangement, recognizing the employ- 
ment needs of Negro workers, would 
stipulate that 20 per cent of them 
should be reemployed on _ public 
works, : 

Even the federal government, how- 
ever, cannot always intervene to pro- 
tect black labor from the ravages of 
prejudice. For instance, the Pull- 
man Company has recently made ex- 
tensive experiments in the substitu- 
tion of Filipinos for Negroes, who 
have traditionally held a monopoly 
in Pullman and dining car service. 
It is still an open question whether 
this experiment is not the Com- 
pany’s way of fighting the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters and 
Maids by presenting the threat of 
putting Negroes out of work entire- 


ly. Here, of course, the obvious de- 
fense of the Brotherhood is to enroll 
the Filipinos as members as well as 
Negroes. Negroes in the Southern 
railway industry who have lost thou- 
sands of jobs in the past five years 
due to discriminatory contracts be- 
tween union and road heads, are 
now seeking redress which will bring 
to an end that type of union con- 
tract which displaces Negro workers 
for white workers. 

A significant development of dis- 
crimination in the field of public 
works construction has been the sud- 
den disappearance of Negroes as 
building wreckers. For generations, 
Negroes have had a lucrative job 
source in this field. Building-wreck- 
ing is a job calling for specialized 
techniques and is a dangerous one. 
The Negro has been known to be a 
good wrecker (possibly in more 
ways than one). Yet, in the City 
of New York and in other large 
cities where thousands of men are 
being employed in. tearing down 
buildings on slum-clearance and 
other projects, it is a rare thing to 
find a Negro face. 

Sometimes municipal ordinances 
are invoked, with harmful effects 
upon this or that type of Negro 
labor. Colored taxicab drivers and 
independent cab owners of Kansas 
City, Missouri, are now facing the 
problem of finding ways and means 
of meeting a city taxicab bonding 
ordinance which threatens to force 
the numerous Negro cabs off the 
streets entirely. 

All of these forces, economic and 
racial, have combined to drive Negro 
workers out of jobs entirely. As un- 
employed persons, they are depend- 
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ent upon the efficiency and the fair- 
ness of the nation’s relief and work 
relief administrations for eventual 
rehabilitation, however distant. Here 
lies the most severe condemnation 
which can justly be visited upon the 
present administration. The rulings 
emanating from Washington have 
been uniformly free from racial un- 
fairness—a practice Washington has 
not itself followed in employing Ne- 


‘groes in the departments of the na- 


tion’s capitol. This apparent fair- 
ness, however, ends abruptly in 
Washington. Washington makes the 
regulations and the states enforce 
them. This means that in many of 
the forty-eight states discrimination 
against Negroes is rife both in ad- 
ministering the “dole” and in giving 
out jobs classified as work relief 
jobs. Georgia, for instance, rebelled 
against paying local labor, which is 
to say Negro labor, the PWA mini- 
mum of thirty or forty cents an 
hour; and an “adjustment” was 
made to allow local authorities to 
pay “prevailing wages.” According- 
ly in many cases the work relief rate 
was cut to ten cents and fifteen cents 
an hour—skilled workers in a num- 
ber of instances being paid common 
laborer wages. In other Southern 
states, these arrangements are dupli- 
cated and steadily the federal re 
employment process has been a proc- 
ess of draining off the whites and 
leaving Negroes on the relief rolls 
or driving them into starvation 
household and plantation jobs pay- 
ing as low as $1.50 and $2.00 a week. 

The administration’s social secur- 
ity program again betrays the hopes 
of unemployed Negroes. The elim- 
ination of farmers and domestics 
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from its benefits automatically cuts 
off nearly 60 per cent of all Negro 
workers in the country. Again, the 
administration is left in the hands 
of the states, and these states are 
given the right to adjust actual pay- 
ments to the aged or the unemployed 
according to whatever is considered 
locally an “adequate standard of liv- 
ing.” When black workers, who are 
thus discriminated against in relief 
and jobs, make protest to Washing- 
ton, their protests are courteously 
heard and as courteously referred to 
the very local administrators who 
have been responsible in the first 
place for the discrimination. 


Finpina a Way Our 


For the past few minutes, I have 
been painting a pessimistic picture 
which frightens and discourages. It 
might seem that there is no way for 
Negroes to avoid the fate of virtual 
peonage toward which they are 
trending. Fortunately, this is not 
the case. Dr. Myers, in the previous 
paper, has indicated a possible way 
out for Negro labor, and, indeed, the 
only way out. He has stressed the 
need for organized action by Ne 
groes to protect their special rights 
just as organized labor is making a 
valiant fight to protect its general 
rights. We have talked of organiza- 
tion in the past; we have made half- 
hearted attempts toward it. Our 
mistake has been that we have 
sought to organize Negroes on the 
basis of race and race alone. This 
can never be successfully done, for 
interests of Negroes within the race 
are as divergent as are the interests 
of all white workers and Americans 
in general. It is futile for Negro 
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workers to wait for Negro intellec- 
tuals, college professors, business- 
men, artists, and poets to realize 
the essential solidarity of their eco- 
nomic interests. A lesson which has 
not been learned by society as a 
whole cannot be learned by Negroes 
as a race in time to affect this par- 
ticular situation which now faces 
black labor. If workers are to have 
organization to protect their special 
interests, they must organize as 
workers. It is this realization which 
has prompted the National Urban 
League to inaugurate its program 
for Negro labor through the Negro 
Workers’ Councils. These Councils, 
as our literature describes, are a 
plan to organize, educate, direct, 
and integrate the 5,500,000 Negro 
workers of America. We have now 
been in this field for the past year, 
and during that time have estab- 
lished nearly 50 separate councils 
in 16 states, reaching a group of ap- 
proximately 30,000 Negro workers. 
These councils are set up, not as 
wards of a social welfare organiza- 
tion, but as independent groups of 
workers themselves with member- 
ship restricted to wage earners. 
Even Urban League secretaries are 
excluded from membership. Through 
these councils, representatives of the 
various occupational groups of Ne- 
gro labor can meet to discuss such 
problems as we have been discuss- 
ing, to plan for action, to organize 
for political and other pressure, to 
integrate themselves into the trade- 
union movement as a whole, and ally 
themselves with white labor leaders 
who are intelligent enough to realize 
the necessity for cooperation. It is 
our hope that another vear will see 





not fewer than 100 of these councils 
established and a definite labor 
policy formulated and put into ef.- 
fect, emanating from the workers 
themselves and free of the irrespon- 
sible advice and guidance offered by 
individuals with some private gain 
in view. 

This seems to me to be the only 
likely means of effecting the mass 
pressure necessary to achieve the 
concessions which are critically 
needed to protect the future of Ne- 
gro labor. To fight iniquitous union 
practices, Negroes must enter trade 
unions in considerably larger num- 
bers than at present. They must be 
ready with organized effort to over- 
throw those overlords of the trade 
union movement who not only keep 
alive the prejudice against Negro 
workers, but labor against the inter- 
ests of white labor as well. Within 
the ranks of organized labor, philos- 
ophies and techniques are being set 
up which pressage a new and domi- 
nant labor movement. Such a move- 
ment will need the Negro’s labor 
strength, and the Workers’ Councils 
should then be organized in such a 
way as to offer it under terms suit- 
able to the best interests of black 
workers. 

The present plight in which Ne- 
groes find themselves could be im- 
measurably decreased, if the intel- 
lectuals within the race were to 
manifest interest in the problems of 
wage-earners. All the New Deal 
measures would be more freely ex- 
tended to Negroes if sufficient de- 
mands were made upon the national 
and local administrations. The at- 
tempts of the National Urban League 
to arouse this group have met with 
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most limited success. Two years ago 
we organized the Emergency Advis- 
ory Council for Negroes for this pur- 
pose. With councils registered in 
203 cities, we can count on far too 
few of them to make aggressive, in- 
telligent contacts in local areas on 
behalf of the various federal activi- 
ties initiated to relieve unemploy- 
ment. This is aptly manifested in 
the face of the overwhelming num- 
ber of Negroes on relief and the con- 
sequent loss of business and patron- 
age by the professional and business 
group among Negroes. 

The federal administration in its 
attempt to exercise authority in 
local areas is handicapped because 
the South lacks a sufficient number 
of liberal-minded white people who 
favor provisions for Negroes equal 
to those granted whites. This, of 
course, is the crux of the so-called 
“Negro problem” in the South. But 
unless the intelligent colored men 
and women who do have contacts 
with at least a few white people in 
the South can succeed in reaching 
influential white people, we can ex- 
pect only minimum benefits to aec- 
crue to Negro workers. 

To prevent discrimination in em- 
ployment offices, Negroes must hold 


key positions in federal and state 
employment services. To remove dis- 
crimination in relief administra- 
tions, Negroes must make themselves 
serve on relief boards and councils, 
as well as be employed in the capac- 
ity of case workers and investiga- 
tors. To amend legislation, to pro- 
tect the rights of Negro workers in 
industry, Negroes must secure the 
organized cooperation of white 
workers with black workers in the 
interest of all labor. 

These ends will not be achieved 
in the next six months nor in the 
next six years. As I have said, the 
Negro worker has been brought to 
his present plight through a steady 
grind of economic forces over dec- 
ades and even centuries. It is not 
to be expected that these forces will 
be checked within a short time or 
by the efforts of Negroes alone. Ne- 
groes do, however, have a right to 
maintain a faith that the organized 
effort of five and one-half million 
Negro workers can be made a real- 
ity, and that sufficient strength can 
be gathered from the forces of white 
labor to halt the processes which 
are at present driving Negroes into 
a future of permanent relief. 








The Negro Worker Under NRA 





A. HOWARD MYERS 


When John Davis called and 
asked me to come down and talk this 
afternoon on the very limited and 
debatable subject of the Negro work- 
er under the NRA, I agreed readily 
without any great deliberation. I 
felt rather pleased at being invited 
because I am very much in sympathy 
with most of the criticisms which 
the NRA has undergone from rep- 
resentatives of Negro workers. 

I have no intention of defending 
the NRA to the last ditch, particu- 
larly to a group who are so inter- 
ested in improving the status of a 
large body of American employees 
and whose major instrument in a 
democratic society must of necessity 
be criticism and propaganda. I am 
interested, however, in a fair analy- 
sis of the problems of the Negro 
worker and the results of the NRA 
in that direction, because I am not 
particularly anxious to participate 
in activities if such activities do 
more harm than good to one of the 
most exploited groups in our Ameri- 
can economy. 

Frankly, however, I discount 
somewhat much of the criticism 
which is labeled “Negro discrimina- 
tion,” since the arguments apply to 
the Southern white worker as well. 
Being a Jew, I have run into a cer- 
tain amount of prejudice myself in 
my life, but I have not allowed my- 
self to get an inferiority complex as 
a result of it, nor to go through life 
with a chip on my shoulder because 
of it. I have often thought of the 
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problem in the terms of a _ very 
humorous story, which is rather ap- 
plicable here. In a New York school, 
the teacher asked her pupils to bring 
in an essay on the general subject 
of the elephant. When the papers 
were received, she found that a little 
boy of German descent had brought 
in an essay entitled “The Anatomy 
and Physiology of the Elephant;” 
a child of French parentage wrote 
his essay on “The Elephant and His 
Amours;” the American boy’s essay 
was entitled “Bigger and Better Ele 
phants ;” while the little Jewish boy 
brought in an essay entitled “The 
Elephant and the Jewish Problem.” 


NRA InuHeERITED THE NeGrRO Pros- 
LEM 


Now, I do not mean this in the 
least to minimize the exploited sit- 
uation in which most Negroes find 
themselves. I do want to emphasize 
that most of the complaints which 
the NRA has received from repre 
sentatives of the Negro workers are 
justified, but they are complaints of 
inequities which have existed for 
generations, and the discredit for all 
of them should not be placed on the 
lap of the NRA. 

On January 1, 1863, Abraham 
Lincoln signed the Emancipation 
Proclamation which legally freed 
the Negro from a condition of slav- 
ery. The very fact that that action 
did not solve the problem, that many 
Negroes have ever since continued in 
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a condition of economic serfdom, to 
a certain extent, explains the ineffec- 
tiveness of the NRA in solving this 
same problem in a two-year period. 
As long as man continues to have 
the despicable prejudices that mo- 
tivate so many of his actions, just 
so long will we have these problems 
and just so long will we need mili- 
tant groups to fight the cause of 
the victims, 

The NRA has made one great con- 
tribution to the solution of the prob- 
lems of the Negro worker. For the 
first time in our history, a govern- 
ment machinery has been created to 
recognize and deal with certain so- 
cial problems which have existed 
since the industrial revolution, at 
least, and for the first time we have 
brought these problems out into the 
public consciousness as front page 
news. 


SouTHERN DIFFERENTIALS 


In discussing the Negro worker 
under the NRA, let us remember 
that out of about 12,000,000 Negroes 
in the country, about 10,000,000 can 
be said to be in the South, whatever 
may be the definition of the “South.” 
Of these 10,000,000, 514 millions are 
workers, but 314 millions are in ag- 
riculture and domestic service. That 
means that there are much less than 
2,000,000 Negro workers in codified 
trade and industry. There are also 
approximately 2,000,000 white work- 
ers in the South affected by South- 
ern differentials in codes in a similar 
manner as the Negro workers are 
affected. 

I recall an incident I experienced 
when in March, 1934, I was down in 
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Tennessee investigating a boot and 
shoe factory. At the hotel where I 
stopped there were several colored 
boys acting as bell-hops. I went up 
to them and asked if the hotel were 
an NRA hotel. “Oh, yes sir, yes sir, 
this is an NRA hotel but we are not 
working here, we are only learning 
the business.” Incidentally, the shoe 
factory was found to be paying its 
workers, all of whom were white, 
from $3 to $6 for 60 hours of work. 
This wasn’t a Negro problem, but it 
was part of the Southern differential 
problem. 

Since June, 1933, this question of 
Southern differentials has been one 
of the most acute with which we, in 
the NRA, have had to contend. I 
wish I had $100 in my pocket for 
each time that I have sat through a 
heartrending conference trying to 
eliminate a Southern differential 
from a code. Each time I met the 
same old story, that I didn’t under- 
stand the problem since I wasn’t a 
Southerner. “Oh, Mr. Myers, these 
Negro workers are not our em- 
ployees, they are our wards. We 
had their children’s tonsils removed. 
We bail them out of jail on Satur- 
day night. When they break the 
windows of their own homes, we 
board them up for them. You just 
can’t appreciate the situation. We 
pay these people in kindness rather 
than in money.” Let me quote from 
a letter received in an application 
for an exemption, which expresses 
this attitude beautifully: 


The subnormal mental types of Negroes 
which are principally found in the South, 
are capable of arduous physical exer- 
tion; and yet because of their mental 
deficiency are irretrievably committed to 
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a low wage scale, at least lower than even 
a common white laborer who is literate. 
Broker T. Washington understood this 
and cautioned his brothers in the South 
that a great majority of them for gen- 
erations to come could expect nothing 
better than becoming “hewers of wood 
and drawers of water.” Due to the un- 
fortunate miscegenation of the races 
in the South there have been and are 
Negroes with admixture of white blood, 
or Negroes peculiarly favored, just as 
Booker T. Washington was, by advan- 
tages of environment, who have escaped 
from such classification above mentioned. 
But these will be found to be exceptions, 
if a poll were taken of the entire race 
in the South. 


The teamsters and laborers, with 
which this petition is concerned, are men- 
tal children. The considerate employer, 
MUNIN oes ice avec pl epepnccncoeptaeciens , recognize 
their handicap and protect them as far 
as possible from the harshness of the 
elements, and the rigors of the magis- 
trates’ courts. On account of their irre- 
sponsibility or their irregularity in their 
work, and their shiftless and roving dis- 
position, they are paid their wages by 
the day, so that no loan shark or patent 
medicine vendor can garnishee their 
wages. In order that they may not freeze 
in winter, pur- 
chases coal in large quantities during the 
low prices which prevail in the summer 
and supplies it to them for their family 
use. Because they cannot save or put 
aside a dime (even though their wives 
are not infrequently employed as domes- 
tics) heavy reefers are provided for 
them in cold weather and slickers in wet 
weather. 

The close association and affinity be- 
tween the Negro and the mule is well- 
known to anyone who has lived in the 
South; and it is a fact that these team- 
sters prefer driving, even though irregu- 
larly employed, to constant grind with 
pick and shovel at PWA wage scales. 
Consequently there is always an avail- 
able supply of them hanging around the 
wharf at Louisville, for emergency em- 
ployment during peak periods. 








It is well to remember that while 
the arguments for Southern differen- 
tials seem weak to you and to me, 
they are pretty hard realities when 
you run into them. The history of 
wages in the South, the low stand- 
ard of living to which the Negro has 
been forced because of these low 
wages, the supposed superiority of 
the white man, who often can only 
claim superiority because his skin is 
white and who demands higher pay 
because of that great superiority, 
the inefficiency of Negro workers, as 
well as of white workers, where they 
are forced to such a low living stand- 
ard that they cannot be healthy effi- 
cient producers—none of these argu- 
ments carry much weight with a lib- 
eral person who has a decent sense 
of justice, and something of the re- 
former in his blood. But they are, 
nevertheless, very hard, very concrete 
economic realities and they can’t be 
eliminated from the world merely 
by a gesture of moral nausea. 


Lack OF AGREEMENT AMONG NEGRO 
LEADERS 


Another difficulty which we have 
had to contend with has come from 
lack of agreement among representa- 
tives of Negroes themselves. In the 
same situation we have had to listen 
to one group petitioning for a differ- 
ential, and another group objecting 
as strenuously to any exception to 
the general wage rate. [Even in 
codes in which a differential already 
existed, over the objection of the 
Labor Advisory Board, I have been 
asked by representatives of Negro 
workers to push through an exemp- 
tion to prevent the shutdown of 
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Southern mills employing Negroes 
exclusively. 


Lack oF Data 


There is a paucity of data show- 
ing what effect the codes have had 
on the Negro worker. In late 1934, 
Dr. Clark Foreman made a study of 
the Southern Negro and the NRA 
based on field work by trained ob- 
servers, both white and Negro. These 
field workers made investigations in 
Atlanta, Birmingham, Montgomery, 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Dallas, 
Fort Worth, Winston-Salem, Greens- 
boro, Durham, and twelve smaller 
communities. In this study he 
pointed out that the region known 
as the South is very flexible, includ- 
ing from nine to seventeen states in 
different codes. This flexibility is 
not an effort to place low wages 
wherever there are considerable Ne- 
groes. A study of racial employ- 
ment in seventeen Southern and 
border states shows that the distri- 
bution of Negro labor fails to ac- 
count for the flexible definition of 
the South. Quoting from Dr. Fore- 
man’s study, “In every industry’s 
code, the lower wage of the ‘South’ 
—flexible though it be—has penal- 
ized more white workers than Ne- 
gro workers. There is, however, a 
relation between the lower wages 
in the South and the Negro, for the 
traditional wage differential which 
the white South has forced upon the 
Negro has lowered the wage of white 
workers.” 





As a result of hundreds of inter- 
views, this study of Dr. Foreman’s 
came to the conclusion that the NRA 
has been of more benefit than harm 


to the Negro. In every community 
studied, the amount of wages going 
into the Negro community after the 
NRA was greater than before. Ne- 
groes have lost jobs under the NRA 
to whites, however, because of the 
discontinuance of marginal business 
concerns, of marginal jobs, and of 
casual labor. The fear of displace- 
ment by the Negro was greater than 
the actuality, and was more a result 
of a definite long-time trend, how- 
ever, than of the NRA. Ever since 
the depression began, the Negro has 
been losing out considerably in his 
monopolies, as barbers, cooks, bell- 
boys, waiters, etc. This is a sad 
situation but it isn’t the result of 
the NRA. It resulted from eco- 
nomic pressure where a great reser- 
voir of unemployed, black and white, 
were competing for every job. But 
while there were only a few hundred 
displacements after the NRA, there 
were thousands before. It was also 
found that some Negroes regained 
jobs since the NRA. 


NRA a Democratic PRINCIPLE 


Without trying in the least to 
justify the job we have done, but 
rather trying to analyze the reasons 
for the unsatisfactory results in so 
far as Negro workers are concerned, 
let us dig into the theory underlying 
the NRA. It is fundamentally an 
effort to work out our economic 
problems on a democratic basis. This 
means that a machinery has been 
created in which facts play a part 
but only a small part. As in all 
democratic procedure, a much more 
important part is played by pres- 
sure groups, by conferences, and 
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compromise. Interests are pitted 
against interests to a certain extent 
with, however, a certain amount of 
effort to take into consideration and 
offset the weakness of certain inter- 
ests and the unfair strength of other 
interests. Irrespective of such con- 
sideration, however, you can’t avoid 
the fact that “them that has, gets, 
and them that haven’t come out at 
the short end of the deal.” This fac- 
tor has resulted to the disadvantage 
of all labor in codes, and particular- 
ly to the disadvantage of the South- 
ern workers, irrespective of color, 
race or creed. Poorly organized, 
with very few qualified spokesmen, 
it is inevitable that such groups gain 
little. If we were to throw these 
democratic processes overboard, how- 
ever, and to assume a more dicta- 
torial attitude and procedure, there 
might be less hope of accomplishing 
anything when the vested interests 
are strong enough to so greatly in- 
fluence legislative machinery. 


ORGANIZATION THE SALVATION OF 
Necro WorKERS 


I, personally, believe in demo- 
cratic processes. Consequently, my 
only hope for a better adjustment of 
the problems of the Negro workers, 
as of all workers, is through organi- 
zation. I am quite well acquainted 
with the difficulties involved in or- 
ganizing, particularly for the Ne- 
gro. For one thing, all workers run 
into the opposition of the employ- 
ers, who have for years fought labor 
organizations and who have for the 
past two years put every ounce of 
their strength into defeating the 
labor guarantees of Section 7A of 


the Act. Heaped on top of this, the 
Negro worker runs into the addi- 
tional handicap of opposition from 
white workers. I have had many 
appealing letters come across my 
desk from Negro workers who 
couldn’t get jobs in closed shop 
plants because the unions would not 
accept them into their membership. 
In a few individual cases I worked 
this out with William Green and T, 
Arnold Hill, and got the workers 
into the union. I must say that in 
my experience, I have found trade 
union officials in Washington tire- 
less in their efforts to aid all work- 
ers, organized or unorganized, black 
or white, Jewish or Gentile. 

That does not solve the problem, 
however. But, if we are to continue 
to adjust our problems on the basis 
of democratic procedure, the only 
hope is for more organization of 
workers, particularly of Negro work- 
ers, more pitting of group strength 
against group strength, instead of 
exploitation of individuals. Grant- 
ing the unusual difficulty of the Ne- 
gro worker to organize, it is still 
the only possibility I can see for him 
to improve his condition. If work- 
ers can get even a start in the direc- 
tion of organization, the potential 
threat of further organization often 
improves conditions appreciably 
since employers often grant conces- 
sions in order to head off unioniza- 
tion of their employees. Only by 
this means can the Negro solve his 
own problem, and in the final analy- 
sis, he must solve his own problem 
because the government can assist 
but it cannot do the job. The NRA 
is effective only where there is power 
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behind it, and organization of work- 
ers is the means to that power. 

All of this may sound like wishful 
thinking. It, at least, is founded on 
a realistic basis, and it is well to re- 
member in discussing such problems 


as the Negro worker under the NRA 
that no social problem is ever solved. 
What we do is to create minor adjust- 
ments here and there, and in the 
process, constantly create new prob- 
lems which we must then tackle 
anew. 








The Trade Union Movement 


and the Negro 


A. PHILIP RANDOLPH 


The record of the relation of the 
trade union movement to Negro 
workers has been and is an unhappy 
This relation constitutes the 
which falls into two main 
outlines: the first concerns discrim- 
inations practised by labor unions 
against Negro workers, and second, 
the displacement of union workers, 
while on strike, by Negro strike- 


one. 
problem 


breakers. 
TrapbE Union DiscriMINATION 


The first aspect of the problem, 
namely, discrimination by trade 
unions against Negro workers, takes 
many varied and variegated forms. 
Twenty-two international and na- 
tional unions, for instance, flatly 
and frankly exclude Negro workers 
by constitutional provision. Other 
trade unions limit Negro workers to 
certain types of work, certain shops 
in which to work and to certain 
locals. For instance, the Black- 
smiths’ and Helpers’ Union which, 
though permitting auxiliary locals 
of Negro helpers, insist that they 
shall not be promoted to black- 
smiths; they shall not transfer ex- 
cept to another Negro helpers’ auxil- 
iary, and that they shall not be ad- 
mitted to shops in which white help- 
ers are employed. There are unions 
such as the Brotherhood of Main- 
tenance of Way Employees and the 
National Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation that admit Negro members, 
but definitely bar them from repre- 
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senting themselves in conventions or 
holding office. Negro workers are 
not excluded by constitutional pro- 
vision from the Electrial Workers’, 
Sheet Metal Workers’, Plumbers’ 
and Steamfitters’ or Flint Glass 
Workers’ Union, but they are sim- 
ply not taken in as members, or 
rather, they discourage Negro work- 
ers joining them. The encourage- 
ment of Negro workers to join cer- 
tain unions is quite generally un- 
usual, although some unions, while 
not making any direct effort to or- 
ganize Negro workers, will «accept 
them. Separate locals are generally 
provided for Negro workers by the 
International Hotel and Restaurant 
Employees’ Alliance and Interna- 
tional Bartenders’ League, the Jour- 
neymen Barbers, the Laundry Work- 
ers and United Textile Workers. 
Mixed and separate local unions in- 
clude Negro workers in the Long- 


shoremen, the Hod Carriers and 
Common Building laborers. The 
only unions that require Negro 


workers to join mixed locals are the 
United Mine Workers’ and the Gar- 
ment Workers’ organizations. 

These existent forms of discrim- 
ination against Negro workers are 
not denied, but sometimes excused 
by trade union officials on the tenu- 
ous grounds that Negroes are only 
happy when they are to themselves, 
or that Negro and white people don’t 
get along so well together. 

But the American Federation as- 
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sumes that it has made adequate and 
proper provision against the dis- 
crimination practised by trade 
unions upon Negro workers by per- 
mitting them to affiliate with it 
through federal unions. While in- 
clusion of Negro workers in the 
trade union movement through the 
federal unions may be better than 
leaving them out entirely, the fed- 
eral union as a mechanism for or- 
ganizing Negro workers is far from 
satisfactory, since Negro workers, in 
an industry which is covered by an 
agreement on wages and rules gov- 
erning working conditions nego- 
tiated by an international union 
which excludes Negroes, are impo- 
tent to change it, if perchance the 
agreement has provisions inimical to 
their interests. This fact is noted 
in the case of the freight and express 
handlers, who work in an industry 
which is regulated by an agreement 
held by the Brotherhood of Railway 
Clerks. Freight and Express Han- 
dlers’ Federal Local Unions are all 
but useless so far as being able to 
force any favorable practical changes 
in their working conditions are con- 
cerned. 

Discrimination against Negro 
workers by the trade union move- 
ment is doubtless the greatest chal- 
lenge to its profession of democracy 
and its claim of representing a pro- 
gressive force in American society. 
Of course, it must be admitted and 
recognized that the A.F. of L. in its 
conventions has always expressed a 
policy for the organization of Negro 
workers, and has condemned the 
practice of unions discriminating 
against workers on account of race, 
creed, color or nationality. No rep- 


resentative of the A..F’. of L., how- 
ever, could well deny that these reso- 
lutions, which are adopted in con- 
ventions, in favor of the organiza- 
tion of Negro workers, are poor and 
well-nigh meaningless gestures. They 
have not altered the policy of a 
single union which elects to discrim- 
inate against Negro workers. Some- 
thing much more drastic is nec- 
essary. Whether the A.F. of L., 
through its conventions and the 
Executive Council, has the moral 
will and power to compel national 
and international unions affiliated 
with it to admit all workers as mem- 
bers, regardless of race or color, is 
a question yet to be answered. In 
the existing structure of the A.F. of 
L., in theory and fact, the national 
and international unions are the 
head and front of the Federation, 
and the officials of some of the pow- 
erful unions are the head and front 
of the Federation, and the officials 
of some of the powerful national and 
international unions are not essen- 
tially interested in increasing their 
membership, either among Negro or 
white workers, if such increase in 
membership may menace old policies 
that are encrusted with age-old 
trade union and racial dogmas. 


Necro Srrikr-BreAKERS 


Relative to the other angle of the 
problem or the réle of the Negro 
worker as a strike-breaker, it is a 
commonplace that Negro workers as 
strike-breakers have dealt the labor 
movement serious blows. In the 
great stockyards strike, Negro work- 
ers were used in large numbers and 
practically broke it. The steel 
strike, too, was largely lost because 
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of the importation of Negro workers 
as strike-breakers in the steel mills. 
In 1922, the shopmen’s railroad 
strike met with serious handicaps 
because of Negro strike-breakers. 
Teamsters and hotel workers and 
many other crafts and callings have 
found their lot materially worsened, 
when on strike, by the invasion of 
Negro workers. But it is important 
to recognize in this connection that 
Negroes are not the only other chief 
strike-breakers in America. White 
workers, too, have figured in every 
strike as strike-breakers, though 
they cannot claim in extenuation of 
their action, exclusion from the 
union conducting the strike. This 
is different with Negro workers. 
While strike-breaking is unjusti- 
fiable on the part of one worker 
against another, whether they be of 
the same or different race, creed or 
nationality, it is equally unjustifia- 
ble for one worker to discriminate 
against another worker by prevent- 
ing him from joining a union be- 
cause of difference in race or color, 
creed or nationality. 

Besides serving to widen the 
breach between the two groups of 
workers and rendering organization 
in a common labor movement more 
difficult, strike-breaking on the part 
of Negro workers has not measura- 
bly improved their employment 
status, while definitely injuring 
their earning power, since they are 
invariably accepted at lower wages. 
Strike-breakers don’t only lower the 
wage for themselves, but tend to 
weaken and destroy the entire wage 
structure of a given industry in par- 
ticular and the country in general. 
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RemMepiaL Mpasures 


This brings me to the considera- 
tion of the solution of the aforemen- 
tioned problem. While it may seem 
rather trite and simple, it is never- 
theless true that the only remedy 
for the problem, which has grown 
out of the relationship of the Negro 
workers to the trade union move- 
ment, is the organization of the Ne- 
gro workers into the trade unions 
that will accept them and into inde- 
pendent unions of Negro workers to 
fight for admission into unions that 
exclude them, as well as to develop 
economic strength to bargain collec- 
tively with the employers for whom 
they work. 

Some organizing device should be 
planned to develop and promote this 
program, such as the Italian Cham- 
ber of Labor and the United Hebrew 
Trades. These are what might be 
called promotional labor organiza- 
tions, since their job is to agitate, 
educate, and organize Italian and 
Jewish workers into the unions affil- 
iated with the American Federation 
of Labor. While the problems of 
the Italian and Jewish workers in 
the labor movement are not nearly 
so difficult as those of Negro work- 
ers, they, too, were once objects of 
discrimination, and aren’t altogether 
free from it today. In the afore- 
mentioned organizations, unions of 
Italian and Jewish workers are in- 
cluded as federated units just as na- 
tional, international, federal locals, 
central and state bodies are em- 
braced in the A.F. of L. They pay 
a tax to the federated body for the 
service this body renders them in 
helping to negotiate agreements, con- 
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ducting strikes and promoting or- 
ganization campaigns. Such a serv- 
ice Negro workers need. However, 
a great difficulty with Negro work- 
ers building such structures as the 
Italian Chamber of Labor and the 
United Hebrew Trades is that Ne- 
groes have but very few workers of 
hand or brain who possess either the 
class understanding, the moral char- 
acter in terms of tenacity, the will to 
sacrifice, the vision and courage to 
fight for the execution of a long- 
range program of labor organization 
among Negroes. 


Misleadership 


The cause of the organization of 
Negro workers into the trade union 
movement has suffered greatly and 
been incalculably hindered by Negro 
leadership. The old guard conserva- 
tive group are simply opposed to or- 
ganized labor for the same reason 
that Mellon or Morgan is opposed 
to it. They have nothing for the 
workers to do. If they join in im- 
portuning the A.F. of L. to accept 
Negro workers, it is because they 
wish to see the barrier of race bro- 
ken down and not because they are 
concerned about helping to strength- 
en the workers through developing 
organization in the interest of pro- 
tecting their economic rights. As a 
matter of fact they would oppose a 
group of Negro workers organizing 
to fight for more wages and better 
working conditions, just as they op- 
pose white workers fighting for more 
wages and better working condi- 
tions. 

The Negro intellectual, too, has 
rendered doubtful service to the 
cause of the organization of Negro 
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workers, since they have been con- 
tent merely to proclaim their oppo- 
sition to the A.F. of L. because of 
the existence of prejudice in various 
unions affiliated with it which, of 
course, nobody denies or condones. 
Even at this late date, some Negro 
radical intellectuals hope to win 
their spurs for militancy by attack- 
ing the A.F.of L. because of the 
racial exclusion policy of some of 
its international and _ national 
unions. Certainly no one will con- 
tend that attacking the A.F. of L., 
because of its short-sighted policy 
on Negro labor, is not advisable and 
necessary. Discrimination, segrega- 
tion and Jim Crowism should be sys- 
tematically exposed and fought 
wherever found, whether in the 
church, government, school system, 
trade union, or what not. Destruc- 
tion generally precedes construction. 
Equality of consideration in the eco- 
nomic, political, and social life of 
America should be accepted as a 
minimum demand on the part of 
black America, for the reflex of in- 
equality is injustice. 


Organization of Negro Workers by 
Negroes 


But along with a policy of de 
struction with respect to discrimina- 
tion, segregation and Jim Crowism 
in the trade unions, should also be 
developed a program of construc- 
tion. Obviously, the only sound con- 
structive program in dealing with 
the problem of Negro workers is or- 
ganization. This is the task of the 
Negroes themselves. Nobody else 
will organize Negro workers but 
Negro workers of hand and brain. 

Even if the A.F.of I. and the na- 
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tional and international unions be- 
lieved thoroughly in the organiza- 
tion of Negro workers, they could 
not be depended upon to do the job 
themselves. Jewish workers have 
organized Jewish workers. Italian 
and Irish workers have organized 
Italian and Irish workers. Of 
course the A.F. of L. has assisted. 
But the spade and Jimmie Higgins’ 
work is done by the workers that 
are seeking organization. Not only 
must the Negro workers organize 
themselves, but what is as impor- 
tant, they must pay the price in suf- 
fering, sacrifice, and _ struggle. 
Even if the A.F. of L. could and 
would organize the Negro workers 
without Negro workers’ going 
through the ordeal and fire of suf- 
fering, struggle and _ sacrifice, it 
would be more of a bane than a bene- 
fit, for Negroes would lack the ex- 


perience, the class perception, cour- 
age and vision that are only born in 
a struggle for power. 

The opinion seems to be current 


among well-intentioned Negroes, 
who are interested in the organiza- 
tion of Negro workers, that the 
only task of the Negro is to break 
the bar in the trade 


down color 


unions, with the belief that the or. 
ganization of Negro workers will au- 
tomatically follow. There is no 
doubt but that the abolition of the 
color bar in the unions will result 
in some Negroes joining these 
unions. But it is by far no solution 
of the problem. Anyone who is faced 
with the practical question of or- 
ganizing workers, black or white, 
know this as a reality. Negro work- 
ers, even though the color bar is re- 
moved, will present a problem for 
organization not much less difficult 
than the present one. This is not 
a fact peculiar to the Negro, but 
with all groups of workers. White 
workers are free from a color bar but 
out of forty-one million gainfully 
employed, only about five or six 
million are organized. This seems 
to show that the paramount and big 
question before the Negroes today of 
all strata is the development of a 
long-range program for the organi- 
zation of Negro workers in the trade 
unions, either in or out of the A.F. 
of L., for the purpose of developing 
economic power to improve their lot 
in terms of wages and hours of work 
and for the larger objective of indus- 
trial and political democracy. 
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A Critique of New Deal Social Planning 
As It Affects Negroes 


RALPH J. 


New Dear “EQuiLiBRiuM” 


The New Deal, at its inception, 
confronting an economy of chaos, 
proclaimed its major purpose to be 
the application of planning to our 
entire social structure. In _ pur- 
suance of this objective a whole 
series of complicated and contradic- 
tory mechanisms have been invented 
and set up with the purpose of ef- 
fecting a regulated orderliness in 
the economic life of the nation. But 
after two years of frantic trial and 
error, the New Deal, and most of its 
elaborate machinery, remains sus- 
pended in mid-air, bewildered, and 
innocuous. Relief expenditures have 
continued to rise, and unemploy- 
ment was greater at the end of the 
year 1934 than it was in December, 
1933. Even the staunchest support- 
ers of the New Deal, though still 
weakly professing optimism, are of- 
ten compelled to admit that its 
ideology is illogical, inconsistent, 
vague, and confused; that its pro- 
gram is composed of a mass of self- 
contradictory experimentation, and 
that, in its unblushing réle of poli- 
tical coquette, it turns now to the 
left, now to the right. 

The explanations of the New Deal 
and of its apparent failure are not 
far to seek. The New Deal merely 
represents our domestic phase of the 
almost universal attempt in capialis- 
tie countries to establish a new 
equilibrium in the social structure; 
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an attempt made necessary by the 
fact that the collapse of the econo- 
mic structures under the world-wide 
depression brought out, in bold re- 
lief, the sharp class antagonisms 
which the developing capitalistic 
economies had nurtured. The his- 
tory of the operation of social forces 
in the Western world since the 
World War is sharply outlined in at 
least two particulars: (1) Capital- 
ists, i.e., Big Owners, have clearly 
indicated their inability and unwill- 
ingness to afford any leadership in 
the society which would promise 
even a meager measure of social jus- 
tice to the masses of population, 
though the productive and organi- 
zational genius of capitalism is un- 
challenged; (2) on the other hand, 
the working classes of the countries 
of Western Europe, Russiaexcepted, 
though winning their way to a posi- 
tion of real power in the state, com- 
pletely failed to take over the con- 
trols of the state, either through 
political channels or by force. The 
result has been a significant upsurge 
of the middle classes of the Western 
world, whose claim to national lead- 
ership is predicated on their as- 
sumed ability to reconcile these con- 
flicting class interests in the society 
through the establishment of a new 
equilibrium ;—a new society, in fact, 
in which conflicting group interests 
and inequalities will be merged in a 
higher national purpose. 
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Unwittingly or not, President 

Roosevelt was responsive to these 
social forces when he sounded the 
key note of the New Deal in his radio 
address of May 7, 1933. 
It is wholly wrong to call the meas- 
ures that we have taken government con- 
trol of farming, control of industry, and 
control of transportation. It is rather 
a partnership in profits, for profits 
would still go to the citizens, but rather 
a partnership in planning and a part- 
nership to see that the plans are carried 
out. 

The New Deal which was then 
visited upon us embraced no signi- 
ficant shift of ideas, traditions, or 
loyalties. In large degree it repre- 
sented merely an effort to refurbish 
the old individualistic-capitalistic 
system and to entrust it again with 
the economic destinies and welfare of 
the American people. It recognized, 
of course, that the American eco- 
nomy had slowed down, and par- 
ticularly that the forces within it 
were no longer in equilibrium—a 
rude awakening for our traditional 
class-consciousless society. The 
intellectual pilots of the New Deal 
would remedy this condition, though 
certainly not by revolution, nor even 
by fascist counter revolution, (not 
immediately, at any rate) ; but in the 
words or one author: “abhorring the 
thought of violence and having no 
conscious class interests of their 
own, [they] have refused to agree 
that the mechanism has run down. 
They will wind it up again and, hav- 
ing done that, will suspend in bal- 
ance and for all time the existing 
class relations in American s0- 
ciety.””? 

*Hacker, Short History on the New 
Deal. yp. 26. 








Tur TENETS OF THE New Dau 


Certain postulates have been laid 
down as fundamental in the New 
Deal program. The private owner- 
ship of the means of production is 
to continue, but on the one hand, 
capitalism must be stopped from ex- 
ploiting the producers of its raw 
materials and, on the other, its labor 
supply. Agriculture, despite its 
over-capitalized plant and its reluc- 
tant but almost complete restriction 
to the domestic market, is to be per- 
mitted a large enough return to al- 
low for the meeting of fixed charges 
and the purchase of capital and con- 
sumer’s goods. Wage-earners, al- 
though it is admitted that in a ma- 
chine economy there are too many 
of them in the white-collar and 
laboring categories, are to be as- 
sured employment and at least the 
means of subsistence, with a large 
hope thrown in for incomes con- 
ducive to a decent standard of living. 

Our own ratier short experience 
with middle-class planning, not to 
mention the clearer and even more 
disastrous experiences of Italy, Ger- 
many, and Austria with similar 
schemes, permits us to raise a 
serious question concerning the 
ability of the middle classes to con- 
struct a new equilibrium which will 
afford a proper consideration of the 
interests of the masses of the popu- 
lation. The weakness of the middle 
classes is precisely that they are 
“in the middle,” i.e., they hold an in- 
termediate position between the 
working masses and the finance capi- 
talists. Included in their ranks are 
many whose economic status is con- 
tinually precarious, and who are 
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weak, uncourageous, and unskillful. 
In the U.S. today they are largely 
petty bourgeois. There are many 
who would incline sympathetically 
toward the cause of the proletariat, 
but there are many others whose as- 
pirations ally them ideologically 
with big business, thus adding great- 
er confusion to the American scene. 

Yet this rather ambiguous middle 
class,—opportunistic and ambitious, 
lacking class cohesion and ideology 
—whose members have been com- 
pletely captivated by the lure of the 
American Dream, has but two alter- 
natives in the present situation. The 
middle class itself must take over 
and operate industry or it must al- 
low private industry to retain its 
tenacious grip on the economic 
structure of the nation. But the 
middle-class leadership is well aware 
of the violent nature of the struggle 
that would be necessary in any at- 
tempt to wrest industry out of the 
hands of big ownership. Conse- 
quently, the tendency is to take the 
easier path and to employ the power 
of the state to keep the masses in 
check while handling the industrial- 
ists with velvet gloves. That is mere- 
ly another way of saying that the 
working masses become ever more 
dependent upon the intervention of 
the state in their struggle to obtain 
social justice from the owners and 
directors of industry. But coinci- 
dentally, the alliance between the 
middle-class political power and the 
economic power of big business, be- 
comes more unholy. Italy and Nazi 
Germany afford classic illustrations 
of the sort of “balance” the working 
masses can expect from such a proc- 
ess. 


The dilemma of the New Deal, 
then, merely reflects the basic dilem- 
ma of capitalism. Either capitalism 
must surrender itself to intelligent 
and scientific social planning, (and 
this it cannot do, for such planning 
involves a single ownership of the 
means of production for use rather 
than for profit), or else it must 
blunder on, repeating the errors and 
perpetuating the rigidities which 
inevitably lead a poorly planned 
industrial society into periodic de- 
pression. 

The measures of intervention em- 
ployed by the New Deal have really 
been measures of state capitalism 
which have already been employed 
by social democratic and fascist gov- 
ernments in Europe, and which 
obviously have not restored pros- 
perity there, nor settled any of the 


fundamental conflicts within the 
modern capitalistic state. 
Class lines are more sharply 


drawn, but state capitalism attempts 
to balance these class interests with- 
in the limits of middle-class demo- 
cracy. The NRA, for example, be- 
gan with sympathetic gestures to- 
ward labor, if section 7a can be so 
considered. But it soon became a 
means of preventing and settling 
strikes, usually to the disadvantage 
of labor, as witnessed by the defeat 
of labor in the settlements of the 
automobile, San Francisco, textile 
and other strikes. 

American state capitalism has no 
choice but this, for it proposes to sal- 
vage the old order. It retains for- 
mal democracy and may make minor 
concessions to labor. The govern- 
ment intervenes to aid industry, to 
limit output. But this is not the 
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planned economy of _ socialism, 
where all phases of economic activity 
are placed under planful regulation 
and control, because here class in- 
terests remain in bitter conflict and 
big ownership retains its economic 
power. It is not without great sig- 
nificance to the subject of middle- 
class planning under capitalism, 
that Secretary Wallace, in his book 
New Frontiers, readily acknowl- 
edges, with amazing frankness for 
one in his position, the enormous in- 
fluence wielded over the New Deal 
administration and _ legislation by 
the paid lobbies of powerful indus- 
trial interests. He clearly suggests 
that several of the important fea- 
tures of the New Deal represent, not 
the mature wishes and policies of 
the Roosevelt administration, but 
the demands of self-seeking pressure 
groups, whose demands were too in- 
sistent and vigorous to be withstood. 
The NRA and its codes, he confesses, 
were not the brain-children of the 
brain-trusters, but were the products 
of a swarm of hard-headed business 
men intent on group price-fixing, 
who swooped down on Washington 
and its New Dealers. In America, 
then, the New Deal follows the clas- 
sical pattern of middle-class plan- 
ning by compromise with Big Busi- 
ness,—a policy fatal to the interests 
of labor. 


THE New DEAL AND THE NEGRO 


For the Negro population, the New 
Deals means the same thing, but 
more of it. Striking at no funda- 
mental social conditions, the New 
Deal at best can only fix the disad- 
vantages, the differentials, the dis- 
criminations, under which the 


Negro population has labored all 
along. The traditional racial 
stereotypes,—which have been in- 
herited from the master-slave 
tradition and which have been 
employed by the ruling class of large 
land-holders in the South and indus- 
trialists in the North to give ef- 
fective expression to their determina- 
tion to keep the Negro in a servile 
condition and as a profitable labor 
supply,—remain, and are indeed, 
often heightened by the New Deal. 

Intelligent analysis and the dic- 
tates of a purely selfish policy of 
promoting the profit motive should 
have made clear to the NRA that the 
competitive exploitation of any sig- 
nificant part of the population, such 
as the Negro, would frustrate its ef.- 
forts toward recovery. The poverty 
of the Negro is an ever-present ob- 
stacle to the prosperity of the domi- 
nant population. Therefore the first 
efforts of the NRA should have been 
directed toward assuring Negro 
workers that real wage which would 
make possible for them a decent 
standard of living. 





Negro Wage Earners 


To the contrary, however, from 
the beginning, relatively few Negro 
workers were even theoretically af- 
fected by the labor provisions of 
NRA. The evils of part-time work, 
irregular work and occupational and 
wage differentials, suffered especial- 
ly by the great mass of Negro work- 
ers in the South, were perpetuated 
under NRA. Through the codes, oc- 
cupational and _ geographical _ dif- 
ferentials were early used as a means 
of excluding Negro workers from the 
benefits of minimum wage and hour 
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provisions. Subsequently, the con- 
tinuation of the inferior economic 
status of the Negro was assured by 
NRA through code provisions basing 
wage rates on the habitual wage dif- 
ferential existing between Negro and 
white workers. Such measures fail- 
ing to keep Negro wages at the de- 
sired low level, there was still the 
device of securing a specific exemp- 
tion from the code of the Negro 
wage-earners in any given plant. In 
the power laundry code approved by 
the President, in an industry em- 
ploying nearly 30,000 Negro women, 
a 14 cent per hour minimum wage 
was established, and even this mis- 
erable level was not enforced. Dr. 
Peck,? Executive Director of the 
Labor Advisory Board, who has 
maintained staunchly that the NRA 
has benefited Negro workers, in that 
the “rates in codes have greatly nar- 
rowed the differentials which exist- 
ed before codes,” admits however, 
that in the service industries in 
which so many Negroes are employ- 
ed, “habit, standard of living, cost 
of living and the level of income of 
the local population may have a 
long-time result in a continuance of 
differential wages.” To make still 
more illusory the theoretical bene- 
fits of the NRA to Negro wage-earn- 
ers, the compliance machinery has 
been so constructed and operated as 
virtually to deny any just treatment 
to the Negro workman, especially in 
the South. 

The FERA relief figures portray 
grahpically enough the effect of NRA 
upon the Negro. In October, 1933, 
approximately 2,117,000 Negroes 


“The Negro Worker and the NRA,” 
Crisis, S 1934, 


were in families registered on re- 
lief rolls, or about 18 per cent of the 
total Negro population in 1930. In 
January, 1935, about 3,500,000 
Negroes in families on relief were re- 
ported, approximating 29 per cent 
of the 1930 population. Most sig- 
nificantly, too, the proportion of 
Negroes on relief in relation to total 
population was greater in rural than 
in urban centers. In addition, it 
is reliably estimated that there are 
now some 1,000,000 male Negroes un- 
employed, exclusive of agricultural 
pursuits. 


Agriculture 


The dilemma of American Agricul- 
ture is the dilemma of the Ameri- 
‘an economy. There are too many 
farmers and too much land in cul- 
tivation, just as there are too many 
industrial workers and too much in- 
dustrial production. These sur- 
pluses exist because American agri- 
culture and industry have developed 
too much efficiency for our profit- 
motivated economic system. The 
welfare of the Negro farmer is bound 
up in the government’s solution to 
the basic dilemma of capitalism— 
the necessity of providing a decent 
standard of living, based on a much 
higher consumption level, for all of 
the surplus workers and farmers, 
while retaining an economic order 
which is founded on profit and not 
on use. The New Deal, in its agri- 
cultural program expressed through 
the AAA, grabbed vigorously at one 
horn of the dilemma, and the Negro 
farmer and farm worker have been 
left dangling precariously from the 
other. It goes without saying that 
the Negro tenant farmer has borne 
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more than his share of this burden. 
The AAA bears the responsibility for 
other methods of fixing the Negro 
population as a_ poverty-stricken 
group. It has winked at wide-spread. 
violations of the rights of tenant 
farmers under the crop-reduction 
contracts; though the acreage reduc- 
tions under the government rental 
agreements dispensed with the need 
of a great number of the tenants, 
the government contract theoretical- 
ly proscribed the reduction of 
tenants by the land owner. The 
AAA has blandly permitted the 
white owner to employ the tradition- 
al methods of intimidation of the 
Negro to deprive him of his benefits 
from the crop reduction program in 
payment of parity checks. 

The apparent failure of the gov- 
ernment’s pay-as-you-not-grow agri- 
cultural program, the growing con- 
viction that the European market for 
our agricultural products is gone 
for good, together with the ever- 
present worry of too many farmers 
and too much land—we could prob- 
ably get along with about one-half 
the number of farmers we now have 
and could remove from cultivation 
one-third to one-half of the land now 
used through the application of ef- 
ficiency and technical advances to 
the industry. It is these conditions 
which have compelled the adminis- 
tration in desperation to flirt with 
the essentially fantastic “planning” 
scheme of subsistence homesteads. 
This scheme proposes to move the 
inefficient farmers, who thereby are 
doomed, out of their present econo- 
mic graveyards and transplant them 
to semi-rural villages, where they 
will establish “model” communities. 


Living on plots ranging from five to 
forty acres, they will continue to 
till the soil, but only for family con- 
sumption, and are supposed to un- 
dergo a sort of economic atavism by 
reviving the fine old peasant pas- 
times of pottery making, woodwork, 
spinning, weaving, etc. To keep life 
from becoming too monotonous, as 
it most certainly would under such 
positive economic security, the gov- 
ernment will provide some “factory” 
seeds for them to plant in the early 
spring. After the transplanted farm- 
ers get through fiddling around in 
their garden plots, and have in- 
dulged in a bit of handicraft, they 
will thus have the chance to pick up 
a bit of pin money for automobiles, 
radios and electric refrigerators, by 
working in the factories. In this 
way the submarginal farmer is to be 
kept on the land and so prevented 
from swelling the steadily mounting 
ranks of the industrial unemployed, 
and likewise kept out of competi- 
tive production. In other words the 
subsistence homesteader will be lift- 
ed out of the mainstream of our 
economic life and laid up on an eco- 
nomic shelf to dry (rot). 

The real catch to the scheme is of 
course in the fact that the bill for 
the construction, the equipment, re- 
pair, taxation, and provision of so- 
cial services for these communities 
of “official” peasants, will be footed 
chiefly by the employed industrial 
wage earners and the producing com- 
mercial farmers; not to mention the 
serious consequences for a capital- 
ism which thrives on markets and 
profits, resulting from the conse- 
quential contraction of its domestic 
market for both consumer’s and cap- 
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ital goods. This policy Mr. Web- 
ster Powell and Mr. Harold M. Ware 
aptly call “planning for permanent 
poverty.” 

Insofar as the program has ap- 
plied to Negroes it has followed the 
traditional patterns of racial dis- 
crimination and segregation, two 
Jim Crow projects for Negroes hav- 
ing been recently established. 


Primarily, the New Deal is a great 
relief program which guarantees at 
level best only a precarious liveli- 
hood of the most meager: essentials 
for the millions of distressed work- 
ers and farmers who are on the out- 
side of our economic life looking in. 
Middle-class New Deal planning has 
adequately demonstrated an utter in- 
ability to attain its necessary ob- 
jectives of lower prices, greater out- 
put, and elimination of unemploy- 
ment in industry. The New Deal 
policy of planning by separate pri- 
vate industries inevitably tends to 
raise prices and restrict output,— 
that is to say, it tends to perpetuate 
an economy of scarcity. Whether 
consciously or not, it has placed agri- 
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cultural scarcity in competition 
with industrial scarcity, and the re- 
sultant increases in the prices of 
both agricultural and manufactured 
products have deepened the econo- 
mic depression in which both 
agriculture and industry had 
sunk. It has shown only confusion 
when faced with the problem of ad- 
ministering prices and production 
in the interest of the whole popula- 
tion. 

In the nature of the case it could 
at best do but little for the Negro 
within the existing social structure. 
The Negro does not even boast a 
significant middle class which, at 
least, might share some of the gains 
made for that class by the New Deal. 
For the Negro middle class exists, 
in the main, only psychologically, 
and can be briefly defined as “a hope, 
a wish and caricature.” In fact, 
the New Deal planning only serves 
to crystallize those abuses and op- 
pressions which the exploited Negro 
citizenry of America have long suf- 
fered under laissez-faire capitalism, 
and for the same reasons as in the 
past. 











Domestic LAaBpor UNSTANDARDIZED 


“Are Servants People?” asked an 
article on domestic employment in a 
periodical some months ago. The 
question seems pertinent indeed 
though we at the Women’s Bureau 
along with various other groups long 
ago discarded from our vocabulary 
the term “servant.” Excluded from 
the legal jurisdiction of the NRA 
outside the pale of hour legislation 
in all of the states and of accident 
compensation in all but a_ few, 
standards for the hundreds of thous- 
ands of household employees in the 
United States, both white and Negro, 
are left to the determination of in- 
dividual employers. 

Household employment is a rela- 
tion between individual employer 
and employee. Accordingly it is un- 
standardized. The household em- 
ployee finds no definite wage scale 
based on experience, skill or amount 
of work required. There is no 
standard for the length of the work- 
ing day nor for the amount of work 
to be accomplished during that day. 
Overtime is rarely computed or paid 
for. Many workers are expected to 
perform any service that may be re- 
quired from the time of getting up 
in the morning until going to bed 
at night; “in domestic service it is 
the person who is hired, and not dis- 
tinctly the labor of the person.” 


NEGROES IN DOMESTIC 
SERVICE 


NUMEROUS 


Of vital concern to the Negro race 
is this conspicuous lack of standards 





The Plight of Negro Domestic Labor 


MARY ANDERSON 


in the field of household employ- 
ment, in view of the large numbers 
of Negroes who through circum- 
stances have been forced into this 
kind of employment for a livelihood. 
We have only to turn to the census 
to corroborate this statement. In 
our statistical analysis, however, we 
must first differentiate between do- 
mestic and personal and household 
labor. Household employment is 
only one type of domestic and per- 
sonal service. 

In 1930 nearly one-third of all 
Negro workers—both men and wom- 
en—were employed in domestic 
and personal service. The greater 
number of these workers—over 700,- 
000 women and 110,000 men—had 
jobs as servants, largely in private 
homes. At the same time consider- 
able numbers of Negro workers were 


employed in hotels, restaurants, 
laundries, dry cleaning establish- 


ments, barber shops, and others of 
the service industries, all of which 
the Census of Occupations classified 
under Domestic and Personal Serv- 
ice. 

The number of Negroes in domes- 
tic and personal service in 1950— 
more than a million and a half— 
represented a gain of more than one- 
half-million during the decade from 
1920 to 1930. While the increase in 
actual numbers was greater for the 
women, the proportional increase 
was greater for the men. 

The 1930 figures discussed repre- 
sent normal gainful employment and 
do not reflect the unemployment sit- 

















uation even of that period. How- 
ever, in April, 1930, though there 
were considerable proportions of 
workers out of jobs, the situation 
was not alarming. 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN DOMBSTIC 
SERVICE 


Today, five years after that census 
we have no statistics on unemploy- 
ment for the whole country and we 
‘an only estimate from various 
sources the total number of unem- 
ployed and the numbers of jobless in 
specific occupational classifications. 
We know, however, from all avail- 
able evidence that the plight of 
Negro domestics is an exceedingly 
serious one. Certain scattered data 
such as follow are indicative of the 
situation as a whole. In its analy- 
sis of the unemployment of Negroes, 
the National Urban League reports 
that in January, 1931, of 13,600 
unemployed porters and 81,000 un- 
employed women servants, in 12 large 
cities, three-fourths were Negroes. 
In a comprehensive study of employ- 
ment and unemployment in Louis- 
ville, Ky., conducted by the State 
Department of Labor in the spring 
of 1938, it was found that a little 
over half of the Negro women cover- 
ed were without jobs as compared 
with something over a quarter of 
the white women. More than three- 
fourths of the Negro women wage- 
earners depended on domestic and 
personal service for their livelihood, 
but the depression had thrown 56 
per cent of these out of work. 

In a survey by the FERA of per- 
sons on relief in 40 urban centers as 
of May 1, 1934, it was shown that 
over two-thirds of the approximate- 
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ly 150,000 women who described 
their usual occupations in terms of 


servants and allied workers were 
Negro. For 23 Northern and mid- 


Western cities the difference was not 
so great between white and Negro 
women in this classification—54,000 
Negro women as against 37,000 white 
women, but in the 17 Southern cities 
covered in the FERA report there 
were only 5,000 white women classi- 
fied as servants and allied workers 
as against 52,000 Negro women. For 
white and Negro men in the domes- 
tic classification who were receiving 
relief the numbers were somewhat 
larger for the Negro men in all 40 
cities, the majority being accounted 
for by a greater group of Negro men 
so classified in 17 Southern cities. 
The numbers of white and Negro 
men on relief in the 23 Northern and 
mid-Western cities who were domes- 
tic: workers were about on a par. 


CoNDITION OF EMPLOYED DomgEstTIC 
LABOR 


So much for the unemployment of 
Negro domestic labor. But what 
about the conditions of this type of 
workers who are employed? From 
all sections of the country come 
graphic reports of the present eco- 
nomic status of Negro household em- 
ployees. From an official of the 
Philadelphia Branch of the N.A.A.C. 
P. comes the following statement: 
The situation among the Negro do- 
mestic workers is a very serious one. 
The colored workers in many cases are 
being replaced by white women and in 
others their wages are greatly reduced. 
There are so many domestics out of 
work and eager to get a job that wages 


are way down. One woman tells of 
workers out in the suburbs offering to 
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do a day’s work for 75 cents a day; she 
states that her employer gives her $1 
because she has been with her so long. 
Women are glad to get $7 and $8 a 
week and sleep at home. Several cases 
have come to my attention where sev- 
eral servants were employed and the 
mistress has discharged one of them and 
assigned her work to the remaining wom- 
an, for the same pay or at an in- 
crease of not more than $1 or $2 a week. 


A Y.M.C.A. secretary in Brooklyn 
reports as follows: 


I have been reliably informed that 
the average monthly wage paid color- 
ed domestic help amounts to $25 when 
they live on the premises. In some 
cases this amounts to as little as $20. 
The conditions under which these people 
work are terrible. Whereas before the 
depression the laundry work was taken 
care of outside, now this has been add- 
ed to the work given to the domestic 
help. Where the work is done on a 
daily basis 20 cents to 25 cents an hour 
is common as the maximum compensa- 
tion. 


The editor of a Norfolk, Virginia, 
periodical makes the following state- 
ment: 


As far as Negro domestic workers go, 
the situation is exceedingly bad. Four 
dollars per week is the average wage 
for a woman with hours running 7 a.m. 
until 9 p.m., in some cases, with the 
one-half day off on Thursday. In most 
cases, the domestic has to pay $1.25 a 
week for street car or bus transporta- 
tion out of the meager $4 a week. 


In discussing the reasons for the 
disproportionate unemployment of 
Negro domestics and the adverse em- 
ployment conditions currently met 
by these workers, several factors 
must be considered. One is the great 
tendency for white families who 
have been accustomed to employ 
household help to dismiss some or 


all of their paid help when they are 
caught in the pinch of hard times. 
Moreover, many women working out- 
side their homes have required the 
services of paid workers in their ab- 
sence, but when these women lose 
their jobs they dismiss their domes- 
tic help, either desiring or being 
forced to do the housework them- 
selves. Another big factor causing 
the unemployment of both Negro 
men and women is the increased com- 
petition in the field of domestic 
service due to its becoming increas- 
ingly overcrowded with applicants 
as a result of the depression. Work- 
ers who have lost out in other fields 
and have no prospect of immediate 
employment turn in droves to do- 
mestic service as a field of possible 
employment. Among these new- 
comers in the field have been many 
white-collar workers, well-trained 
and well-educated men and women— 
even college graduates in a number 
of cases. There has been a decided 
tendency on the part of homemakers 
and housekeepers to seize eagerly 
upon this new type of employee, 
though in the long run the newcomer 
may not always prove so satisfac- 
tory as the normal domestic worker. 


NRA AnD Necro Domestic LaBor 


It has been estimated in the Wom- 
en’s Bureau that only between 10 
and 15 per cent of the Negro women 
gainfully employed in 1930 have been 
eligible at any time for participa- 
tion in code benefits as compared 
with more than half of all white wo- 
men workers. This can largely be 
accounted for by the nearly one mil- 
lion women in certain types of do- 
mestic and personal service who have 
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not been eligible for participation in 
the NRA program. A similar esti- 
mate made by the Negro Industrial 
League for all Negro workers un- 
affected by the Recovery program 
concludes that two-fifths of all color- 
ed non-agricultural workers have 
been excluded from minimum wage 
and maximum hour provisions. 
“These workers,” states this organi- 
zation, “will of necessity receive no 
direct benefit from the Recovery 
program. In fact, because of a ris- 
ing price level and a failure of these 
wage rates to increase, their real 
wages will decline in the period of 
trade revival.” 

Not only does the exclusion of the 
large group of domestic employees 
from the labor regulations of the 
NRA affect the workers immediate- 
ly involved but it has the result of 
breaking down standards for work- 
ers competing with them in render- 
ing similar services in industrial or 
commercial establishments. The 
best example of this situation is the 
laundry industry in the South. In 
a recent study of the laundries con- 
ducted by the Women’s Bureau, our 
agents were told again and again 
that commercial laundries are hav- 
ing a terrific struggle to compete 
with Negro home washerwomen. 
The following comments made by 
laundry employers, employment of- 
fice officials, and other informed 
persons are illustrative of the cur- 
rent situation: 


Since the depression servants are re- 
required to do laundry as well as maid 
work. Most of them get only $3 a 
week on an average. 

Greatest competition is colored wash- 
women. Will take a 30 pound bundle 
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for a dollar. Some of them do a week’s 
washing for 50 cents. 
[The colored day worker is also a 


problem.] “Hires out for a dollar a 
day, washes clothes, scrubs the floor 
while they are drying, does the ironing 
—all for a dollar.” 

If there was anything else to employ 
the colored women or even the colored 
men at a living wage these women 
would not be such a factor. 

The principal source of competition 
is from colored wash-women and small 
laundries. When times were good the 
colored women’s husbands had jobs and 
there was not so much home washing. 

The wash-woman charges only 60 to 
75 per cent of what the laundry charges 
for the same size bundle. 

[The] manager knew of a number of 
wash-women who were glad to get a 
day’s work for carfare, lunch, and an 
old dress. 


While discussing competition of 
washerwomen with existing laun- 
dries it is of interest to note just 
what wages were paid in these 
laundries where the competition 
was felt, especially as far as 
Negro workers were concerned. 
Minimum wage rates set by 
the NRA laundry code for a 40- 
hour week range from 14 cents to 30 
cents an hour depending on geo- 
graphical section and size of city 
within these sections. In the nine 
Southern states whose entire area 
is covered by the weekly minimum 
wage of $5.60, three-fourths of the 
women laundry workers are Negroes, 
according to the Census of 1930. On 
the other hand, in 10 states for 
which the highest minimum wage 
was set, four in the far West and the 
others in New England, less than 
four per cent of the women laundry 
workers were Negroes. 

Recent data from the Women’s 
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Bureau laundry study show average 
weekly earnings of laundry em- 
ployees during 1934. As might be 
expected from the types of regional 
differentials allowed by the codes, 
average weekly earnings were con- 
siderably higher in the North than 
in the South. The average for all 
men employees—productive labor, 
oflice employees, routemen and oth- 
er labor, ranged from $27.63 per 
week in Boston to $16.44 in Savan- 
nah. For all women employees the 
range was from $13.38 in Boston to 
$5.79 in Charleston. 

Average weekly earnings were con- 
sistently higher for white than for 
Negro workers in the South but in 
the North the differential was not 
so marked. White men doing pro- 
ductive labor received weekly earn- 
ings of $17.61 in Chicago as against 
$15.02 for Negro men of the same 
classification; in Newark the com- 
parison was $17.90 for white men 
and $17.53 for the Negro men; in 
Atlantic City the rates were $16.57 
for white men and $13.46 for the 
Negro men, and in Camden the earn- 
ings were $12.50 for white men and 
$10.25 for the Negro men. The dif- 
ferences were larger among men do- 
ing productive labor in the South. 
Weekly earnings in Jacksonville 
were $15.99 for the white men and 
$10.70 for the Negro men; in Char- 
lotte the rates were $16.63 for the 
white men and $9.66 for the Negro 
men; in Memphis white men re- 
ceived average weekly earnings of 
$13.38 as against $9.84 for the Negro 
men. 

For white and Negro women on 
productive work weekly earnings 
were just about comparable in At- 





lantic City—$7.99 for the white and 
$7.64 for the Negro women. Negro 
women in Chicago received the high- 
est average weekly earnings of any 
such city group covered by the study 
—$9.83, but the earning of the white 
women were appreciably higher— 
$11.14. 

Wages for women workers in the 
South were distressingly low for 
both white and Negro workers on 
productive work. However, it is 
within these groups that wage dis- 
crimination against Negro em- 
ployees was most apparent. The 
widest differences in average weekly 
wages was in Memphis where white 
women received $9.21 for an aver- 
age week’s work while Negro women 
found but $5.57 in an average week- 
ly pay envelope. In Jacksonville the 
earnings were $8.43 for white women 
and $5.01 for Negro women ; in Char- 
lotte they were $8.47 for white and 
$5.25 for Negro women; in Green- 
ville they were $7.84 for white and 
$5.45 for Negroes, and in Savannah 
they were $7.62 for white and $5.32 
for Negro women. In no Southern 
city covered by the Women’s Bureau 
in the laundry study did average 
earnings for Negro women reach the 
exceedingly low limit of $5.60 set by 
the NRA laundry code. 


REMEDIAL MEASURES 


What are the possibilities of regu- 
lating working standards for Negro 
domestic labor, of insuring a meas- 
ure of economic security to these 
hundreds of thousands of our Amer- 
ican people? And to this question 
we must answer that there is no 
quick formula—no panacea that will 
be very helpful. There are so many 
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factors involved that intertwine, 
that any direct attack on a single 
aspect of the situation seems almost 
hopeless, but concerted action on 
various fronts over a_ prolonged 
period should bring results. 

Perhaps the best remedial meas- 
ure we can hope for is a quickening 
of our national industrial recovery. 
As industrial and white collar work- 
ers are reemployed they will cease 
to compete with the normal domes- 
tic group. As Negro men are re- 
employed their wives will find it less 
essential to sell their services as 
laundresses so cheaply as to jeopard- 
ize even the low wages paid women 
workers in laundries. 

National and state legislation may 
constitute another lever to be used 
in lifting Negro as well as white do- 
mestic labor out of its present sorry 
situation. All workers regardless of 
occupation will be eligible to share 
in the old age benefits of the Econo- 
mic Security Bill now before Con- 
gress, even though household em- 
ployees are excluded from coverage 
by the unemployment insurance pro- 
visions of the act. In certain pro- 
gressive states the administration of 
minimum wage laws has done much 
to improve employment conditions 
for workers in some of the service 
industries, and in Wisconsin even 
women household workers are cover- 
ed by the state minimum wage law. 
Household employees in other North- 
ern and Western states can look 
with hope on the recent efforts to 
pass legislation limiting weekly 
hours of work and setting minimum 
wages. One specific illustration of 
such legislative efforts is the Cali- 
fornia bill which has already passed 
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the House and which provides that 
no person may be employed living 
on the premises more than 10 hours 
in one day, 60 hours in one week nor 
more than 6 days in any one week; 
if living off the premises, more than 
8 hours in one day or 48 hours in 
one week nor more than 6 days in 
any one week. A bill in Pennsyl- 
vania amending the existing hour 
law which provides that no female 
shall be employed or permitted to 
work in domestic service more than 
54 hours in one week has passed the 
House. In the State of Washington 
a bill introduced in the House au- 
thorizes the Industrial Welfare Com- 
mission to investigate and establish 
after notice and hearing reasonable 
standards of wages, hours, ete., for 
women and men in household work.” 

Another indication of constructive 
action to raise standards for domes- 
tic labor is the current increase in 
interest in better training facilities 
for these workers. In an increasing 
number of communities effort is be- 
ing made to establish such training 
courses, under the sponsorship of 
different types of interested agencies. 

In a discussion of training, how- 
ever, the Women’s Bureau along 
with the United States Employment 
Service and the United States Office 
of Education has always pointed out 
the necessity of including, as a basic 
part of the curriculum and follow- 
up program, an emphasis on ade- 
uate working standards for em- 
ployees and what they as workers 
have a right to expect in employ- 
ment conditions and what employ- 
ers should be willing to maintain. 
Adequate employment standards 
following a training program advo- 
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cated by placement agencies are es- 
sential for progress. The policy 
adopted by many agencies of placing 
no employees at lower than mini- 
mum standards has been found 
most successful. 

The least concrete but possibly at 
present one of the most influential 
methods of raising standards of do- 
mestic labor, particularly of house- 
hold labor, is through a steady cam- 
paign of employer education. Cer- 
tain organizations, notably the Na- 
tional Committee on Household Em- 
ployment and the National Board of 
the Y.W.C.A., both with headquar- 
ters in New York City, have accom- 
plished a great deal through their 
sponsorship of employer study 
groups and their efforts to encour- 
age employers to accept voluntary 
codes of employment standards. 
Certain community groups irre 
spective of affiliation with national 
organizations have carried on excel- 
lent educational programs on the 


need for better standards for house-- 


hold workers. 
Then there is the wide field, in 
which as yet little progress has been 
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made, of the trade-union organiza- 
tion of household employees to pro- 
tect their rights and establish decent 
working conditions. The National 
Women’s Trade Union League has 
been active in promoting such or. 
ganization and other groups un- 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have done very good 
organization work. 

In conclusion, may I reiterate 
that there are more than one mil- 
lion and a half Negroes in domestic 
and personal service today. Any 
sound program of recovery must 
somehow include restoration of pur. 
chasing power to this substantial 
proportion of our working popula- 
tion. Just as women, if they are al- 
lowed to constitute a large reserve 
of low-paid workers, are a constant 
threat to the work standards of men 
in industry, so, as long as low wage 
standards are forced upon Negro 
domestic labor they become an addi- 
tional reserve low-paid working 
force which jeopardizes the stand- 
ards of all the working population, 
and adds materially to the problems 
of community relief measures. 
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The Negro on Relief 


EDWARD LEWIS 


The gravest problem which con- 
fronts the nation today is that of 
relief. It is the nightmare of the 
New Deal; the skeleton in the closet 
of our present economic system; the 
morning-after-the-night-before for 
our harrassed taxpayers and the 
bete noir of the Brain Trust. 

In spite of a period of bold ex- 
perimentation, there still remain in 
the United States approximately 
22,000,000 who must drink at the 
public trough and listen to siren 
songs—“Happy Days Are Here 
Again,” “Prosperity Is Just Around 
the Corner”’—which corner?—and 
‘no man, woman or child must go 
hungry in this the richest country 
on the face of the globe.” 

A study of the attitudes of key 
citizens, in the communities we rep- 
resent, towards the unfortunate 
souls who, through no fault of their 
own, must accept charity, would, 
make an amazing document. The 
distinguished Senator from Mary- 
land, Millard Tydings, recently com- 
mented before an investigating com- 
mittee that he could not understand 
why so many Negroes are on relief. 
One of the major topics for private 
conversations at luncheon clubs 
throughout the country is, why is 
there such a disproportionate num- 
ber of Negroes on relief? “Off-the- 
record” conclusions most frequently 
reached and disseminated are that 
Negroes are shiftless, lazy, indolent, 
and irresponsible. The basic factors 
behind this crucial problem are sel- 
dom considered and never studied. 
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For the purpose of providing a 
basis for discussion on this complex 
and comprehensive subject I shall 
limit my paper to: (1) The extent 
of the problem; (2) Discriminatory 
practices; (3) Apparent pauperiza- 
tion of Negroes and lowering of mo- 
rale; and (4) Work relief projects. 


EXTENT OF THE PROBLEM 


In Washington, D.C., where we 
understand the effects of the depres- 
sion have been the least discernible, 
Negroes constitute 76 per cent of 
the total number of persons on re- 
lief, although they are but 27 per 
cent of the total population. But 
this is no new problem for the citi- 
zens of the District, because in 1930, 
70.6 per cent of the families receiv- 
ing relief from private sources were 
colored. 

The unemployment relief census 
made by the government in 1933 re- 
vealed additional facts on the extent 
of the problem. An analysis of data 
from 23 states, each of which had a 
Negro population of 100,000 or more 
in 1930, brings to light some inter- 
esting contrasts. Ten of these states 
showed a disproportion of Negroes 
to whites in urban areas equal to or 
greater than the average for the 
country, the greatest disproportion 
occurring in Missouri, New Jersey, 
and Ohio, each with approximately 
four times as great a percentage of 
Negroes as whites on relief. In none 
of these 23 states was there a 
greater proportion of urban whites 
than of urban Negroes on the relief 
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rolls. Rural relief in ten of these 
states served proportionately more 
whites than Negroes, but in four of 
them (New York, [llinois, Ohio, and 
New Jersey) there were three or 
more times as great a percentage of 
Negroes as whites on relief in rural 
areas and in two others (Pennsyl- 
vania and Michigan), more than 
twice as many. 

For Negroes and “other races,” 
the proportion of urban relief per- 
sons was from two to three times 
as great as the proportion of rural 
relief cases for every age group in 
the table. The greatest dispropor- 
tion, however, occurred in the years 
up to 18. Although over 20 per cent 
of the older Negroes were on relief 
in rural areas in ten of these states, 
the proportion in urban areas ex- 
ceeded that in rural areas in every 
state, and was as much as five times 
as great in two states. 


DISCRIMINATORY PRACTICES 


Let us turn now to a considera- 


tion of discriminatory practices 
against Negroes on relief. It should 
be said at the outset that the 


FERA’s central office has not shown 
discrimination in the orders released 
The trouble has been 
with local administrations. Relief 
standards vary in the different 
states and there has been a tendency 
to push them down to preconceived 
ideas of the living standards of the 
family. In the South there has been 
a sustained movement to keep relief 
standards for Negroes low and to 
differentiate on the basis of color. 
My state, Maryland, for example, 
boasts of its high standards of relief. 
Let us take, for example, the food 


to the states. 


budget for a family of five. The 
amount allowed is $7.85. In most 
instances the quantity of milk re- 
quired for health and proper nour- 
ishment would be two quarts. The 
price of milk is deducted from the 
budget when it is made out for the 
client. This means that $1.54 is sub- 
tracted from $7.85 and the cash bal- 
ance, or $6.31, sent to the client for 
the purchase of food for five people. 
The milk actually costs the relief 
agency 614 cents a quart. It takes 
$5.00 a week to keep a canary in 
New York City, without any fluctua- 
tion in the price of bird seed. 

We also boast about no discrimi- 
nation practices. But all Negro 
clients are called by their first 
names, while all white clients are 
addressed as Mr. and Mrs. Ina re- 
cent investigation of 75 white fami- 
lies on relief and 75 colored families 
on equal status of relief, made at 
the request of Mr. Carl F. Murphy, 
a member of the Governor’s Com- 
mittee on Unemployment Insurance 
and Relief, it was found that nine 
out of every ten colored families 
were below the standard set by the 
BERC. (The North is not entirely 
free from discrimination of this 
sort, as was indicated in the recent 
Harlem investigation.) The obvious 
types of discrimination, such as 
those reported by helpless share- 
croppers and unemployed Negroes in 
rural Southern areas, are equalled 
by the more subtle practices in the 
(distribution of relief in the North. 
For instance, our emergency relief 
commission exhibited three types of 
menus at a state conference of social 
workers, one for Negroes, one for 
Jews, and one for white people. 
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Needless to say the one for Negroes 
was made up of the cheapest foods. 
(Is there any reason why Negroes 
should be advised to limit them- 
selves to neat loaf and pork chops, 
while white clients are advised to 
eat roast beef and lamb chops?) 

No Negro case workers were em- 
ployed in our city (Baltimore) until 
August, 1933, although we have had 
a major relief problem since 1927, 
constituting 7.5 per cent of the total 
population. We have had but one 
supervisor and no district secre- 
taries. Some of the workers and of- 
ficials confided in a white investi- 
gator, who happened to be a friend 
of mine, the following explanation: 
“You know,” they said, “Negroes 
prefer to have white people do 
things for them.” The problem, 
however, is greater than that of 
merely using Negro workers in so- 
cial agencies as pointed out in a 
Survey of Negro Life in Baltimore, 
made by Ira DeA. Reid. If stand- 
ards in social work are to be estab- 
lished and maintained, Negro work- 
ers must be trained workers. There 
is little dispute over the fact that a 
trained Negro worker possessing the 
personal and professional qualities 
for the job and knowing the habits, 
customs, and devices of the local 
groups can do a much better job 
than a white worker formally 
trained, personally adequate, but un- 
acquainted with the community hab- 
its. Furthermore, many white work- 
ers are prone to be most unscientific 
in their case work with Negro fami- 
lies, frequently being more kindly 
disposed toward them than objective 
case work would permit. In such 
tases they do nothing less than in- 
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crease the dependency rate of the 
community. 

The charge of discrimination with 
reference to the appointment of Ne- 
groes to executive positions on the 
FERA payroll in Washington could 


be easily made. There are just 
enough Negroes in the department 
to say that we have representation. 
Certainly no one could expect a 
handful of Negro social workers to 
make a dent on a problem that is 
giving continuous headaches to gov- 
ernment officials. I know the usual 
answer—there are no qualified Ne- 
groes available. To this I reply: 

Yreate the positions just as is being 
done for other competent white spe- 
cialists and Washington will be 
swamped with applicants that will 
measure up to the standards. 

PoreNTIAL PAUPERIZATION 

None of us can faintly imagine 
what effects the demoralization and 
apparent deterioration on the part 
of the dominant group to pauperize 
Negroes may have. I have had the 
privilege of reading some private 
correspondence from the files of the 
Joint Recovery Board on this sub- 
ject and they tell a graphic and de- 
pressing story of Negroes on relief 
who are making a struggle to live. 
We can’t pay rent, our poor children are 
crying for bread but we can’t help it, 
’cause we ain’t got a chance no 
such thing as getting a job here. Just 
we poor colored got cut off but the white 
is still working. I am asking you with 
tears in my eyes to please do something 
for we colored people. 

Clark Foreman, former Adviser on 
Negro Affairs, in an article pub- 
lished in Opportunity Magazine, 
says on this problem: 
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Downtrodden and terrorized into peon- 
age by those who claim that white su- 
premacy must be insured by such meas- 
ures, the majority of rural Negroes are 
confined to abject servitude and hopeless 
poverty. Time and time again it has 
been publicly stated by spokesmen of the 
exploiting land owners that the only way 
to treat a Negro is to work him hard as 
possible and give him just enough to eat 
to live on. The economic advantage of 
such a precept is obvious. 


Whenever these landlords have 
qualms of conscience they rational- 
ize just as the slave-owner did. 
These Negroes are much better off 
on relief than they have ever been. 
Whatever happens we must keep 
him in his place by seeing that he 
has no margin. 

Forrester Washington, in a paper 
delivered before the National Con- 
ference of Social Work, also com- 
ments: 


A large section of the plantation-owning 
classes believes that the prosperity of 
their group is dependent upon what 
might be best described as serf labor. 
While the types of landlords to whom 
reference has been made are exploiting 
both white and black sharecroppers, they 
are exploiting the Negro most because 
they have less to fear from him and 
from public sentiment. 


The economic consequences of 
such racial attitudes are obvious. 
Negroes will become, for the most 
part, professional beggars, or if they 
are cut off the relief rolls, the only 
thing left is criminal careers. This 
is no idle prediction. Recently I 
interviewed two Negro prisoners who 
were condemned to be hung for high- 
way robbery. One of them was on 
the relief rolls of the District of Co- 
lumbia at the time the crime was 
committed. I asked him why he par- 








ticipated in a series of hold-ups. He 
replied: “You know my wife has 
always wanted a home where we 
could live alone with our child. [ 
had a good opportunity offered me 
to purchase a home and you know 
I could not do it on relief; so I had 
to get some extra money.” I also 
helped to investigate the case of 
another Negro who is to be hung 
soon for rape. We found that he 
had been a sharecropper in Alabama 
and Maryland and the only court 
record he had prior to the present 
offense was stealing the automobile 
of his boss and running it into a 
tree. A recent letter to my office 
begins as follows: “I don’t want to 
steal, Mr. Lewis, but if I can’t get 
on relief what can I do?” 


Work RELIEF PROJECTS 


The work relief program of the 
FERA in its application to Negroes 
has been fairly satisfactory to un- 
skilled Negro workers. There have 
been few, if any, objections to the 
pick and shovel brigades on relief 
projects. But when it comes to 
skilled and semi-skilled Negroes ap- 
plying for CWA, PWA, and work 
relief jobs, the policies of ERA offi- 
cials throughout the country has 
been, to quote a good descriptive 
term, “lousy.” The unwritten law, 
namely, never let a Negro pick up a 
tool or a pencil—that prevails in 
most sections of this land—has 
worked with relentless regularity on 
qualified Negroes on relief. Labor 
unions have secured options on some 
projects and have also helped to fos- 
ter this exclusion policy. Secretary 
Ickes sent out a memorandum stipu- 
lating that there should be no dis- 
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crimination and that a proportion- 
ate number of the workers on proj- 
ects should be skilled Negroes if 
they were available. The net re- 
sults of efforts to place Negroes in 
the skilled brackets of work relief 
projects has been what the little boy 
shot at. I should like to inject here 
a warning that there are some work 
relief projects for domestics given 
under the guise of training courses 
which have as their ultimate pur- 
pose the removing of Negroes from 
the relief rolls at sub-standard 
wages and have even contemplated 
subsidizing wages of those who do 
not make their minimum relief bud- 
gets. A small committee of coura- 
geous women and our organization 
blocked such a program in our city 
by protesting to the State Relief 
Administrator, the board of direc- 
tors of the ERA, and the Work Re- 
lief Project Committee. One unfail- 
ing argument is to insist that, along 
with such training courses, steps be 
taken to raise the wage standard of 
domestics. 

No one knows, nor can anyone 
dare predict, how the administra- 
tion of the new work relief bill will 
be applied to Negroes, especially in 
the skilled and semi-skilled fields. 
The occupational characteristics 
study indicates a total of 23,509 Ne- 
gro skilled and semi-skilled workers 
on relief in 17 Southern communi- 
ties and 36,723 Negro workers in the 
same categories in 23 Northern and 
mid-Western cities. We must give 
immediate attention to getting con- 
sideration for this class of workers 
or we shall see a repetition of CWA. 
The suggestion that we have admin- 
istrative representation in NRA as 
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suggested by a previous speaker is 
imperative. 

What can we do about this sordid 
business of relief? We have already 


had some proposals about what 
should be done to eliminate human 
wastage such as we have in relief 
in our present order. My chief con- 
cern is what can Negroes do that are 
now on relief? I have the honor to 
be one of the original sponsors of 
the Peoples Unemployment League. 
You, perhaps, heard a representative 
in the panel discussion tell about 
this organization. The history and 
development of this group of white 
and colored workers are unique. 
Two Johns Hopkins instructors de- 
cided that they would do something 
about relief in Baltimore by organiz- 
ing the unemployed. They held 
street meetings, organized mass 
demonstrations, picketed the BERC 
headquarters and petitioned every 
relief official to raise standards. 
The PUL now has an office with 
a staff of three workers who investi- 
gate all cases and make adjustments. 
In our investigation we found that 
in nine out of ten cases PUL mem- 
bers receive the maximum budget al- 
lowed, while those who are not mem- 
bers almost never secure the stand- 
ard budgets. The PUL had some 
racial difficulties to begin with, but 
it has insisted upon joint action and 
Negro representation on the Execu- 
tive Committee. There are other ef- 
fective unemployed councils in the 
country that have done magnificent 
jobs in the organization of mass 
pressure. From the point of view 
of the relief clients there is no way 
to get remedial action without re- 
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sorting to methods used by unem- 
ployed workers. To those intellec- 
tuals who want to show the kind of 
metal of which they are made, L 
commend to them the active partici- 


pation in our organization for the 
unemployed who are on relief. [ 
know from actual experience that it 
can be invaluable in securing a prac- 
tical working class philosophy. 
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The Need of Social and Unemployment 


Insurance for Negroes 
ALBION HARTWELL 


The most important and immedi- 
ate problem facing all Americans 
who live by work is that of unem- 
ployment. I am here using the 
term “unemployment” in a _ broad 
sense to embrace all those who are 
precluded from work either by in- 
dustrial disorganization or increas- 
ing rationalization, the unadjusted 
situation in agriculture, or who 
through discrimination, injury, disa- 
bility, old age, or for some other 
reason, are unable to earn their live- 
lihood. 

No group in America is 
acutely involved in the present crisis 
than are the Negro people. The 
question of social and unemploy- 
ment insurance must be examined 
very carefully by this group, and 
therefore I wish to present for your 
consideration two types of insur- 
ance, now before the Congress of the 
United States. The one is known as 
the Economie Security Act backed 
by the Administration. The other, 
the Workers’ Unemployment Old 
Age and Social Insurance Bill (H.R. 
2827) was introduced in the pres- 
ent Congress by Representative Ern- 
est Lundeen of Minnesota. Before 
discussing with you the principles 
of these two measures, I wish to re- 
view briefly facts which show the 
present economic status of the Ne- 
gro in America. 

Tue Economic Srarus oF THR 

AMERICAN NEGRO 
The Fifteenth Census, taken in 


more 
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1930, showed 11,891,143 Negroes in 
the United States, in round figures 
12 million, constituting 9.7 per cent 
of the total population. Of these, 
5,503,535 were listed as employed. 
Thirty-six per cent of all Negro 
workers were engaged in agricul- 
ture, nearly 29 per cent in domestic 
and personal service, and nearly 19 
per cent in manufacturing and me- 
chanical pursuits. The remaining 
occupational categories, transporta- 
tion and communication, trade, per- 
sonal service, extraction of minerals, 
and all others, gave employment to 
only slightly over 16 per cent. Thus 
we see that more than 3,500,000 Ne- 
gro workers—a great majority of all 
those employed—are found within 
the categories of domestic and per- 
sonal service and agriculture, repre- 
senting approximately 65 per cent 
of all Negroes gainfully employed. 

These figures become even more 
pointed if we consider that, whereas 
Negroes constitute only 9.7 per cent 
of the total population, they form 
11.3 per cent of the working masses 
of the country. Referring again to 
the two principal occupational pur- 
suits of the Negro people, agricul- 
ture and personal and domestic serv- 
ice, 19 per cent of all those in farm- 
ing pursuits and 31.8 per cent of all 
those in the services mentioned are 
Negroes. 

Observing the question of employ- 
ment from still another angle, for 
every 1,000 gainfully employed 
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workers in the United States in 
1930, 113 were Negroes. In 1910, 
for example, there had been 136 Ne- 
groes for every 1,000 gainfully em- 
ployed. It is important to note that 
from 1920 to 1930, when there was 
a 9.3 per cent loss in the ratio of 
Negroes in the population, there was 
a 16.2 per cent loss in jobs for Ne 
groes, showing clearly that the em- 
ployment status of the Negro has 
been falling progressively as popu- 
lation has increased. 

Employment figures for Negro 
women are particularly enlighten- 
ing. Of all women in the United 
States over 15 years of age, gain- 
fully employed in 1930, only 20.5 per 
cent of all white women were em- 
ployed, whereas 38.9 per cent of all 
Negro women were employed. The 
ratio of Negro married women who 
are working in three times greater 
than that for all other groups of em- 
ployed women. 

Another important fact for our 
careful consideration in examining 
the problem before us is the geo- 
graphic distribution of the Negro 
people. Despite much talk about 
migration of Negroes to the North, 
in 1930, 9,361,577 Negroes, nearly 
four-fifths of all Negroes, lived in 
the South. 

Having briefly surveyed the 1930 
picture of employment among Ne- 
groes in the United States, we must 
with like brevity look at figures 
which will show us how the Negro 
has been affected by unemployment 
since the last census. Unfortunately 
the Government of the United States 
has consistently refused to take a 
census of unemployment during 
these crucial years. In fact, so far 
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as I know, the United States is the 
only country in the Western world 
which does not know the extent of 
its unemployment. Various esti- 
mates have been given, ranging from 
10 million to 17 million. Studies 
have been carried on during the last 
three years, however, on which an 
estimate of unemployment among 
Negroes has been made. On the ba- 
sis of these studies the figure for 
unemployment among Negroes in 
19382 was placed at 1,500,000; in 
1934, between two and three million. 
If these figures have any degree of 
accuracy, they mean that in 1934 
about 50 per cent of the working 
Negro population were without jobs, 
whereas it is estimated that between 
20 and 25 per cent of white workers 
were unemployed. A comparison of 
these figures shows the indisputable 
fact of the terrific burden placed on 
the Negro population in bearing the 
major brunt of the economic crisis 
in proportion to their numbers. 
While we cannot accurately ascer- 
tain the extent of this burden on a 
country-wide basis, we have been 
provided with studies in individual 
centers which show fairly conclusive 
facts about those conditions which 
we are examining. A study made 
by Dr. Joseph H. Willits of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania of the effect 
of unemployment among Negroes in 
that state, showed that, in 1932, 56 
per cent were unemployed. The 
study reveals the lowering of living 
standards, as shown in congested 
housing; dissipation of savings ; loss 
of homes, furniture and insurance; 
the addition of relatives and even 
strangers to the family unit; and in- 
crease in desertions and juvenile 
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delinquency. A study of unemploy- 
ment made by the National Urban 
League in 1933 arrived at the follow- 
ing facts: In Chicago, Cleveland, 
and St. Louis, 50 per cent of all the 
unemployed were Negroes; in Birm- 
ingham, 75 per cent; in Pittsburgh, 
over 60 per cent. 

Dr. Willits found wholesale dis- 
missals of Negroes in certain indus- 
trial areas in Pennsylvania. In some 
instances 90 per cent had been laid 
off where firms had either closed or 
moved away. In other cases dis- 
crimination against Negroes had re- 
sulted in their being fired and whites 
hired at lower wages. 

In the basic industries, where we 
find the largest percentage of em- 
ployed Negroes aside from agricul- 
ture and domestic and personal serv- 
ice, the widest extent of unemploy- 
ment exists at the present time. For 
example, in construction and the 
building trades Negroes were the 
highest recorded group of unem- 
ployed. The same is true in bitumi- 
nous mining and steel. Negroes in 
the railroad occupations are being 
forced out of their jobs by methods 
which can hardly be described as 
“natural employment trends.” The 
murder of railroad locomotive fire- 
men by whites, who found no other 
method of forcing them out of their 
jobs, furnishes us an example of 
such bestial social and employment 
conditions as statistics cannot re- 
cord, 

Since you have just had presented 
a paper concerning Negroes on re- 
lief, I shall not examine the ques- 
tion here. I do, however, wish to 
mention conditions in one of the ma- 
jor cities of the United States. The 


Harlem district in New York City, 
which in 1930 had a Negro popula- 
tion of considerably over’ 300,000, 
has long been a center of deplorable 
conditions from all points of view 
and most importantly with refer- 
ence to housing, health, and employ- 
ment. The recent provocations in 
Harlem, on March 19, revealed stark 
facts in sudden and brutal fash- 
ion. This unnecessary provocation 
brought to the attention of the coun- 
try deplorable conditions—destitu- 
tion, misery. Immediately the local 
city government began a fanfare of 
investigations and fact findings. 
Testimony brought facts before these 
hearings concerning unemployment, 
racial discrimination, unfit and con- 
gested housing, Jim Crowism. 

The conditions which we have ob- 
served of unemployment among Ne- 
gro workers and the isolated exam- 
ples which we have given of condi- 
tions that they face in certain locali- 
ties point to only one pressing and 
immediate necessity—the necessity 
for preserving the Negro people, 
nearly 10 per cent of the total popu- 
lation of America, from enforced 
destitution by guaranteeing a mini- 
mum continuity of income through 
social and unemployment insurance. 

Types oF INSURANCE 

Although there are several differ- 
ent plans for insurance before the 
Congress of the United States, only 
two of them are important for our 
immediate consideration. The first, 
the administration’s program, the 
so-called Economic Security Act, de- 
mands our most careful examination 
because there is the greatest proba- 
bility that it will be enacted into 
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law by the present Congress. The 
second, the Workers’ Bill (common- 
ly called the Lundeen Bill), has re- 
ceived little consideration by our 
legislators, although it has gained 
the support of wide groups of Amer- 
ican labor, in the factories and on 
the farms. 


Tur Economic Security Act 


The Economic Security Act con- 
tains many words and many pages 
in which nearly all branches of so- 
cial insurance are mentioned. 
Through several grants to govern- 
mental services such as the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau and the Public Health 
Service these agencies will receive 
hypodermics to stimulate some of 
the activity which they have lost, 
due to curtailments during the de- 
pression. Some new agencies will 
probably be set up. There will be 
services to crippled children and to 
dependent children. Much has been 
made of the maternal and child 
health sections in this plan, but 
these services are very loosely and 
indefinitely described as “assistance 
in promoting health of mothers and 
children.” The impression has grown 
that this act will set up maternity 
insurance. The impression is utter- 
ly false. 

The bill also includes provision 
for old age assistance in that the 
federal government will pay a maxi- 
mum of $15 a month for each per- 
son over 65 in each state that will 
grant old age assistance up to the 
same amount. Until 1940, however, 
a state is permitted to set the limit 
at 70 years. There is likewise a 
system of compulsory contributory 
old age assistance which will require 





every worker who comes under this 
law to contribute from his wages to 
be deducted by his employer begin. 
ning one year after the act is passed, 
whether a state passes a law or not, 
and provided that the worker is em- 
ploved in an establishment of 10 or 


more employees. The definition of 
payment of this fund is not clear, 
but it would be many years before 
any worker could collect from this 
fund assistance comparable to even 
the minimum established above. He 
must have resided in a_ state five 
years within the last nine, and one 
year immediately preceding applica- 
tion for assistance. 

The unemployment compensation 
features of the Social Security Act 
are as follows: In every establish- 
ment employing ten or more work- 
ers a federal tax on payrolls of one 
per cent in 1936, two per cent in 
1937, and three per cent in 1938 and 
thereafter shall be levied. These 
monies will merely accrue to the 
United States Treasury unless a 
state passes an unemployment insur- 
ance law. As the Secretary of La- 
bor testified before the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance, these funds can 
be used for any purpose that the gov- 
ernment wishes—for example, the 
building of battleships—with the 
only stipulation that the govern- 
ment shall be liable to the state for 
90 per cent of the funds collected 
when and if the state passes an un- 
employment insurance measure. 

While there are no definite princi- 
ples laid down in the act as to the 
operation of this insurance beyond 
those that I am mentioning here, the 
recommendations made by the Com- 
mittee on Economic Security indi- 
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cate that this unemployment com- 
pensation will be available under 
the following conditions: If a state 
has passed a law similar to the fed- 
eral law, and if the worker is em- 
ployed in an establishment with 10 
or more workers, and if he has been 
employed a certain number of weeks 
previous to becoming unemployed, 
and if he waits a specified number 
of weeks, probably four, after be- 
coming unemployed, and if he is un- 
able to find employment in any 
other occupation in his neighbor- 
hood, he may receive up to 50 per 
cent of the salary that he has been 
receiving, for a period of not more 
than twelve to fifteen weeks. 

In view of the conditions of un- 
employment that have existed dur- 
ing the past five years, the length of 
time of unemployment in most of the 
major occupations, the seasonal 
character of many occupations 
which will therefore not be covered 
by this law, and the fact that many 
states will never pass a similar law 
because the tax on payrolls in those 
states which are predominantly agri- 
cultural will not affect a sufficient 
number of employers to cause them 
to exert pressure for the passage of 
the law—in view of all these facts, 
the utter inadequacy of this present 
measure is sufficient to deny that it 
can be properly called unemploy- 
ment compensation at all. But I 
have only begun the story. 

This act will under no circum- 
stances give any assistance to those 
at present unemployed. Anyone 
who would have even the meagre 
benefits that it offers would have to 
be employed a certain number of 
weeks before, and again become un- 
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employed in order to collect compen- 
sation. Even those who now qualify 
for some benefits, if they become un- 
employed during the next two years, 
can receive nothing from the act, for 
it specifically states that no compen- 
sation shall be payable until two 
years from the day of enactment. 

In considering the Economic Se- 
curity Act the Negro people should 
give most careful attention to those 
who are entirely excluded from its 
provisions. The act excludes all ag- 
ricultural labor, all domestic service 
in a private home, all government 
employes in national, state and local 
government agencies, and all em- 
ployes of religious, charitable, scien- 
tific, literary or educational institu- 
tions which are non-profit-making. 
We have seen that 65 per cent of all 
employed Negroes under ordinary 
circumstances are employed in do- 
mestic and personal service and in 
agriculture. We have furthermore 
seen that approximately 50 per cent 
of the Negro workers of America are 
at present unemployed. They have 
nothing to gain under this act. It 
disowns them and denies them any 
assistance whatsoever. In addition, 
we have seen that 78 per cent of all 
the Negroes in America live within 
the confines of the Southern states, 
which are the least likely of all to 
pass even similar measures to those 
embodied in the Economic Security 
Act. 


The Workers’ Bill 


The Lundeen Workers’ Bill pro- 
vides an antithesis to the measure 
that I have just described. It is a 
federal bill which demands univer- 
sal application of its principles with- 
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in the United States. It provides 
compensation for loss of income at 
the rate of average local wages or 
not less than $10 per week plus $3 
for each dependent. It provides this 
compensation for all workers and 
farmers over 18 years of age who 
are unemployed through no fault of 
their own, in whatever occupation, 
whether it be industrial, agricul- 
tural, domestic, office, professional. 
It provides that there shall be no 
discrimination because of age, sex, 
race, religious or political 
opinion or affiliation. It provides 
compensation for all workers and 
farmers who are unable to work be- 
cause of sickness, old age, industrial 
injury, or other disability, at the 
rates mentioned above. It further 
provides a system of maternity in- 
surance which shall be paid at the 
above rates for a period of eight 
weeks previous to and eight weeks 
after childbirth. Administration of 
this act shall be through democrati- 
cally elected commissions of workers 


color, 


and farmers in order to guarantee 
effective, honest and efficient admin- 
istration. 

Whereas the Economic Security 
Act seeks to raise funds by direct 
levy on workers’ wages in the form 
of a tax and by a payroll tax whose 
cost the worker will bear in in- 
creased prices or decreased wages, 
thus making the worker bear the to- 
tal cost of insurance, the Workers’ 
Bill places all costs of compensation 
for insecurity on the Treasury of the 
United States, to be raised by taxes 
on inheritances, gifts and individual 
and corporation incomes of $5,000 a 
year and over. 

We have here two measures. The 


first excludes the vast majority of 
Negroes from its provisions. It will, 
nevertheless, directly or indirectly 
force the Negro people to bear part 
of its cost. To all Negroes this must 
seem a hollow mockery indeed. The 
Workers’ Bill, on the other hand, 
would include all Negroes, and its 
costs would be borne by those who 
can best afford to pay. 

Many questions have been raised 
as to the feasibility and practicabil- 
ity of the Workers’ Bill. Propagan- 
dists against the bill have labeled it 
“as fastastic as the Townsend Plan 
or Huey Long’s Share-Our- Wealth,” 
in spite of the favorable report 
which the House Committee on La- 
bor submitted to Congress in urging 
the enactment of this bill. In sum- 
mary that report reads: 


The Committee recommends the passage 
of this bill as necessary to prevent and 
relieve widespread destitution; as practi- 
cal in view of the great productive ca- 
pacity of the nation and its surpluses 
available for taxation; as sound in its 
probable effects upon purchasing power 
and the monetary system; and as con- 
stitutional under the obligation of Con- 
gress to legislate for the general wel- 
fare. 


There is an additional fact which 
I wish to call to the attention of the 
members of this conference. In 
speaking before the House of Repre 
sentatives on April 15 of this year, 
Mr. Arthur W. Mitchell, the Negro 
representative to Congress from Illi- 
nois, gave his approval to the Eco- 
nomic Security Act by calling it 
“this great piece of humane legisla- 
tion”; and, although he suggested 
that an amendment should be made 
in order to help all states in the 
Union, he confessed himself unwill- 
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ing to take responsibility for mak- 
ing the amendment which would 
have made this “a most perfect and 
humane bill.” We have seen that in 
principle this bill denies benefits to 
all but a very few of the Negro peo- 
ple. Obviously amendments would 
be insufficient to change it material- 
ly. A new Dill, the Workers’ Bill, 
would have to be substituted to give 
Negroes compensation proportionate 
to their needs. I hope that no racial 
pride on the part of any of those 
present here will cause you to over- 
look the attitude of this gentleman 
from Illinois. Furthermore, it 
would seem from his attitude that 
only representatives who are elected 
directly from the ranks of workers 
and farmers will carry on the fight 
in Congress on behalf of the Negro 
and white workers of this country. 
Obviously a man who gives his ap- 
proval to such legislation as the 
Economic Security Act, which 
places its cost on the workers while 
denying the majority any benefits 
whatsoever, and calls that “humane,” 
can hardly be said to have the good 
of his people at heart. 


Necro ProressIonNAL WORKERS 


It is to Negro professional work- 
ers that I wish to address my few 
remaining remarks. Generally 
speaking, the professional worker of 
whatever race has been among the 
hardest hit during the present eco- 
nomic crisis. Not only has profound 
economic change undermined the 
status of the professional worker, in 
some cases very seriously, but in 
many cases even the opportunity to 
practice his profession and earn a 


livelihood has been completely re 
moved. In fact, the entire working 
population of America, faced with 
conditions that involve an ever low- 
ering standard of living, is chal- 
lenged with the necessity of organiz- 
ing in self-protection. The profes- 
sional worker is beginning to see 
that he must join with all other 
workers in order to preserve him- 
self from utter ruin if he would 
maintain the scientific basis of his 
technical training and skill. The 
professional worker is beginning to 
see clearly that any lowering of liv- 
ing standards of whatever group 
means the gradual cessation of his 
usefulness to society, because, if he 
is not immediately reduced to pov- 
erty and thus rendered “useless,” 
more and more will the exercise of 
his technical abilities be jeopardized 
by retrenchments and diminishing 
opportunities. 

We have only to look at such exam- 
ples as those engineers of New 
York’s independent subway system 
who, we are told, are now handing 
out nickels in the little station 
booths along the line. This is the 
technician’s poverty—the negation 
of achievement. There are archi- 
tects patching holes in a shingled 
roof, which is hardly a tax on train- 
ing received in schools of architec- 
ture. Teachers are spending their 
time acting as nurses to children and 
engaging in housework in exchange 
for their keep. Members of all pro- 
fessions have found their special] at- 
tainments humbled to poverty. 

The scale drops lower and lower. 
At the bottom are those of technical 
training whose poverty is inade- 
quately met, if at all, by relief. 
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It is in the face of these facts that 
the professional worker is awaken- 
ing to action. He is realizing that 
his action must be joint with that 
of all other workers in their effort to 
preserve living standards from fur- 
ther lowering and to bring them 
back to a point where all workers 
ean live decently and without con- 
stant fear of joblessness and misery. 
In their struggle to maintain a foot- 
ing in economic livelihood it is be- 
coming apparent to an ever increas- 
ing number of professional workers, 
along with industrial workers and 
farmers, that the first and immedi- 
ate step in this direction must be an 
adequate program of social insur- 
ance that will provide compensation 
for insecurity for all workers, re- 
gardless of occupation. 

Just over a year ago a group of 
professional workers in New York 
City, including economists, physi- 
cians, lawyers, dentists, teachers, so- 
cial workers, launched an organiza- 
tion for the purpose of promoting 
social insurance. That organization, 
which has grown tremendously dur- 
ing a single year of existence, is 
known as the Interprofessional As- 
sociation for Social Insurance, 
which I represent here today and 
which I shall hereafter refer to as 
the IPA. The purpose of the IPA 
is stated succintly in two para- 
graphs: 


1. To organize professional workers in 
recognition of their common interest 
with industrial workers and farmers 
for the promotion of an adequate and 
inclusive program of unemployment 
insurance and of other forms of so- 
cial insurance against economic in- 
security. 


2. To promote interprofessiona) coop- 
eration for the economic protection 
of professional workers in relation- 
ship with the labor movement, and 
for their increasing enlightenment on 
the issues involved in the growing 
demand of the American people for 
economic and social security. 


In view of the primary aim of the 
organization, the promotion of un- 
employment and social insurance, 
definite standards for insurance 


have been established for the sup- 
port of the membership of the IPA, 
as follows: 


1. All workers, in whatever occupation, 
when unemployed through no fault 
of their own, should receive income 
in the form of insurance sufficient to 
prevent the lowering of prevailing 
standards of living and for so long a 
time as their involuntary unemploy- 
ment continues. 

2. The cost of this protection should be 
made a general charge upon industry 
and government, without contribu- 
tion by workers or farmers directly 
or indirectly. Taxation of incomes 
of corporations and the higher in- 
comes of individuals, inheritance and 
gifts, or funds which would other- 
wise be set aside for war purposes, 
suggest available sources. 

3. For the adequate protection of all 
workers and the equitable distribu- 
tion of this taxation, a federa] law 
is necessary, with such relationship 
to the states as may prove feasible. 

4. Administration should be through di- 
rect workers’ representatives, under 
rules and regulations prescribed by 
the Secretary of Labor. 

5. Legislation should become effective 
immediately to meet the present need, 
instead of waiting to build up fu- 
ture “reserves.” 


To all intents and purposes these 
standards are embodied in the 
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Workers’ Bill to which the IPA gives 
its whole-hearted support. 


Believing that the needs of the 
American people can be met only on 
a common ground for all, the IPA 
clearly states itself as being inter- 
professional, inter-party, inter-ra- 
cial, and invites both individual and 
organizational membership. Already 
there is one national organization 
affliate—the Authors’ League of 
America, which embraces drama- 
tists, screen writers and authors in 
general. Local chapters have local 
affiliations, in some cases involving 
ten or twenty organizations. 

The IPA in no way attempts to 
supplant other organizations, but 
rather invites any professional or- 
ganization or individual profession- 
al worker to participate in its pro- 
gram, not only for the purpose of 
promoting adequate social insur- 


ance, but, as paragraph 2 in the pur- 
pose which I have read indicates, to 
promote inter-professional coopera- 
tion for the economic protection of 
professional workers and to enlight- 
en them on the issues involved in 
the growing demands of the Ameri- 
can people for social security. 

In closing, then, may I say to the 
Negro professional workers present 
at this remarkable conference—a 
conference which should prove a 
landmark in the developing con- 
sciousness of the Negro people of 
their common responsibility with all 
other groups in the solution of the 
economic problems of our time— 
that the IPA invites their participa- 
tion in its program. The IPA offers 
them the opportunity of focusing 
their abilities toward a _ solution 
through organization with other 
workers of whatever profession, po- 
litical party or race. 








The Communist’s Way Out 
for the Negro 


JAMES W. FORD 


The world is caught in the midst 
of a great crisis. Masses of people 
live on the brink of starvation. 
Changes are taking place in society 
and in government. Movements to- 
wards war and fascism are develop- 
ing rapidly. Old ideas, upon which 
generations of people have been 
raised, are crumbling because life no 
longer justifies them. People in all 
walks of life are seeking new solu- 
tions, new ways out of present con- 
ditions. Easy and simple proposals 
to solve the complicated difficulties 
of present day life are heard on 
every side. 

What is the relation of the Ne- 
groes in the United States to this 
rapidly changing world? What is 
the way out? This question presents 
itself; more sharply to the Negro 
masses than to any other section of 
the population. 

We believe that we express the 
minimum desires of the Negro people 
when we say that they want at least 
a decent livelihood, the rights of 
human beings, and equal, honorable 
and respected status in public and 
social life. 

Present day capitalism has not 
been able to satisfy these needs and 
is less and less able to do so. There 
are those who say that by reform- 
ing capitalism it can be made to fill 
the needs of the masses. We shall 


show that this is impossible. 
Moreover, the Negro people want 
an equal national status 


in the 


country. These things can only be 
obtained through hard struggle for 
immediate daily needs leading on to 
big economic and political strug. 
gles. This way out is not an easy 
one, but no basic change in society 
is easy. A radical change in pres- 
ent day society must be made before 
the needs of the Negro people can be 
satisfied. 

The Civil War was a_ peculiar 
form of the further development of 
the American Revolution. The lead- 
ership of the Civil War was in the 
hands of the so-called left radical 
wing of the Republican Party, who 
acted, however, under pressure of 
the workers and farmers of the 
North and Northwest. The Civil 
War was fought to decide who shall 
become the masters of the United 
States—the rich planters of the 
South or the new rising industrial 
class. The new industrial class won 
and opened up the way for the rapid 
development of capitalism through- 
out the country. 

Before the Civil War there were 
at least a score of rebellions of the 
Negro slaves; of particular signifi- 
cance was the uprising led by Nat 
Turner in Virginia in 1831 but be 
cause of lack of organization the 
slaves were defeated. These armed 
uprisings of the Negroes culminated 
in the attempted Negro uprising in 
the raid on Harper’s Ferry led by 
John Brown. All of these rebellions 
were forebodings of the Civil War. 
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The decisive period of the Civil 
War was in 1863-65 when fighting 
was begun in quite a different man- 
ner from the first two years. Up to 
that time there had been by the 
North hesitation, indecision, and 
failure to involve the widest mass 
support both of the white workers 
and farmers of the North and the 
Negro slaves in the South. Under 
the constant pressure of Frederick 
Douglass, Abraham Lincoln armed 
200,000 Negroes and threw them into 
the army; their weight considerably 
aided in deciding the issue of the 
Civil War. 

The Civil War did not bring real 
freedom to the Negro. It brought 
to them capitalist bondage combined 
with remnants of slavery. It did 
not solve the Negro question as a 
national question. But it had a gi- 
gantic significance for the further 
development of capitalism in the 
United States. It destroyed the 
slave system and opened up the way 
by which the working class together 
with the Negro people will pursue 
its task of uprooting capitalist slav- 
ery. American capitalism has now 
been brought into unprecedented 
sharpening of its difficulties with a 
new class, that is, the American 
working class, which together with 
its allies will lead and is leading to 
this social change of which we are 
Speaking. That is how the matter 
stands today. 


75 Yrars or “FREEDOM” 


In what direction are the Negro 
masses moving? In order to an- 
swer this question it is necessary to 
make a balance sheet of the seventy- 


five years of the so-called freedom 
of the Negro people. Dr. Booker T. 
Washington thought that capital- 
ism would permit the Negro to de- 
velop business and manufacturing 
and increase his ownership of land 
and in this way hew out an impor- 
tant place in the capitalist world 
for himself, and be treated with re- 
spect. Dr. Washington once said: 
“No race that has anything to con- 
tribute to the markets of the world 
is long in any degree ostracised.” 
His whole philosophy was based 
upon this belief. “Agitation for so- 
cial equality,” he said, “would be 
extreme folly.” Dr. Washington 
was hailed by the white capitalist 
world both North and South for this 
wisdom. 

But where has this wisdom led? 
Let us first consider the question of 
land ownership. During the Civil 
War and immediately afterward, the 
Negroes thought and were led to be- 
lieve that they would obtain the land 
—“40 acres and a mule.” This would 
have meant freedom for those who 
had been slaves. But nothing of the 
kind happened. By 1910 only one- 
fourth of the Negro farmers owned 
some land, usually very little, the 
poorest and most heavily mortgaged. 
For the last 25 years capitalism has 
been taking even this land away 
from Negro farmers. In 1930 there 
were 40,000 fewer Negro farm own- 
ers than in 1910. In the ten years 
between 1920 and 1930 Negroes lost 
almost 2,000,000 acres of land. How 
much they have lost in the last five 
years no one knows. But it is com- 
mon knowledge that land is being 
taken away now from Negro owners 
by banks, insurance companies, 
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large land-owners, and other credi- 
tors much more rapidly than before. 


Tue “Race Criers:” Briack 
PATRIOTISM 


Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois is today the 
clearest and foremost exponent of 
“Black Patriotism” and race soli- 
darity. His arguments are the most 
complete and best for this point of 
view. We will, therefore, show how 
dangerous such ideas are to the 
struggle for Negro freedom. First 
argument: “The Negro upper class,” 
says Dr. Du Bois, “is not an ex- 
ploiter of Negro labor.” It is cor- 
rect that there are very few Negro 
manufacturers or large land-owners 
who hire labor and exploit Negro 
workers directly. But there is a 
Negro upper class which lives by 
means of segregation. It is in the 
interest of this class to defend seg- 
regation, or the very basis of Negro 
business would be wiped out. On 
the other hand, segregation is the 
worst feature of the oppression of 
the Negro masses. It is in the best 
interest of these masses to wipe out 
segregation. 

Second argument: “The members 
of the Negro upper class,” says Dr. 
Du Bois, “bear the brunt of color 
prejudice because they express in 
word and work the aspirations of 
all black folk for emancipation.” He 
goes on to claim the Negro upper 
class as the leader of the Negro peo- 
ple towards a new future. 

Dr. Du Bois and Dean Kelly Mil- 
ler express fear of the labor move- 
ment. They are in favor of “race” 
solidarity and oppose the solidarity 
of white and Negro labor. 
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Third argument: The exploitation 
of the Negro workers, in Dr. Du 
Bois’ own words, “comes not from 
the white capitalist class but from 
the white proletariat.” He goes 
even further charging the white 
workers with causing the “lowest 
and most fatal degree of the suffering 
of Negro labor.” The prejudice of 
the white workers, according to Dr. 
Du Bois, is inborn and cannot be 
changed. The white workers can- 
not be trusted. They are the ene- 
mies of the Negro masses. To be- 
lieve Dr. Du Bois, means to give up 
all hope of liberation. 

It cannot be denied that race prej- 
udice exists among large sections of 
the white workers. On many occa- 
sions, white workers have partici- 
pated in acts of discrimination 
against Negroes. But any sensible 
person will ask, what is the cause 
of this prejudice? Is it instinctive 
and unchangeable? 

Race prejudice arises like a stench 
from the plantation system and 
from capitalist exploitation. Capi- 
talism fosters prejudice in order to 
maintain the oppression of the Ne- 
gro masses and prevent the unity of 
the white workers with them. But 
we see now that workers are uniting 
with the Negroes in a struggle to ob- 
tain their needs. 


Tue NRA Era or “FREEDOM” 


There are those who say that 
President Roosevelt and the New 
Deal are changing this situation. It 
is clear, however, to every Negro on 
the plantations of the South that 
Mr. Roosevelt has only been help- 
ing the plantation master. When 
the crisis broke out in this country 
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the large land-owners in the South 
found themselves in a quandry. 
Many of the banks and credit mer- 
chants failed and those who re- 
mained refused to extend credit. 
Many of the small land-owners who 
live from hand to mouth were wiped 
out. From the beginning of the cri- 
sis to March, 1933, over a half mil- 
lion forced sales and foreclosures 
took place in the Southern states. 
President Roosevelt came to the res- 
cue of the large land-owners by 
dumping tremendous funds into the 
South, most of which went to the 
modern slave masters—the planta- 
tion owners. In nine months alone 
the Farm Credit Administration ad- 
vanced about $300,000,000 directly 
to the planters. In this way Mr. 
Roosevelt helped to bolster up the 
plantation owner. 

The second step taken by Mr. 
Roosevelt was to increase the profits 
of the large land-owners and the 
commission merchants by reducing 
acreage, particularly cotton acreage 
in the South. In 1933, while mil- 
lions of people were in need of cloth- 
ing we were faced with the astound- 
ing picture of ripe cotton being 
plowed under by poorly-clothed farm 
workers. The croppers and tenants 
never saw the money which they 
were supposed to receive from the 
government for this act of destruc- 
tion. The plantation masters, the 
credit merchants, and the bankers 
got the government checks. The fol- 
lowing is what a government farm 
agent in Mississippi said about the 
distribution of government checks: 
You know, the government in Washing- 


ton caused me a little trouble here. By 
mistake they mailed some of the checks 


made out to “nigger” croppers. They 
probably didn’t know what they were do- 
ing when they did it. Imagine giving a 
check to a “nigger” cropper! Of course, 
I turned these checks over to the land- 
lords anyhow. They’ll have to get the 
croppers to endorse them before they 
take them to the bank but that won’t be 
hard. 


Tue ProMIsE OF THE CITY 


Now let us turn to industry. 
Many people thought, especially dur- 
ing the World War and the years 
immediately following, that city 
life would offer a means of escape 
for millions of Negro toilers. The 
city and its industry had been prac- 
tically forbidden territory for Ne- 
groes up to the World War. In the 
first place, the plantation masters 
and government agents of the Black 
Belt kept the Negroes chained to the 
land and would not permit them to 
leave. Even when industry began 
to develop in the South the factory 
doors remained closed to Negro 
workers. The textile industry 
which grew up so rapidly in the 
South made it clear that it would 
not hire Negroes. 

During the World War a great 
shortage of labor developed in in- 
dustry. Then only did the capital- 
ists make an energetic drive to ob- 
tain Negro labor. The great exodus 
of Negroes from the South was 
started. Negroes also began to en- 
ter Southern industry in large num- 
bers. The exodus was already de- 
creasing in 1933. Employers had 
more labor than they needed. About 
1,000,000 Negroes had left the land 
of lynching and plantation slavery. 
But industry and the city have not 
fulfilled the promises held out to 
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the Negroes. Negroes have not been 
permitted to advance to the higher 
paying jobs. They have been forced 
to the lowest status of all industrial 
workers, to the unskilled heavy- 
laboring jobs. 

The white workers, it is true, are 
wage slaves under capitalism. They 
must sell their labor to an employer 
in order to live, but it is clear to 
everybody that the Negro wage 
worker is exploited doubly com- 
pared to the white worker. The fact 
of the matter is that the capitalists 
have used the Negro masses as a 
reservoir of cheap labor. They have 
done everything in their power with 
the assistance of the leaders of the 
American Federation of Labor to 
prevent unity between white and 
black labor. That is why the Negro 
has not been able to advance in in- 
dustry. Under President Roosevelt’s 
New Deal this state of affairs has 
been officially recognized and given 
a legal status. The industrial codes 
placed the official stamp of the fed- 
eral government upon the double 
standard. The differential wage es- 
tablished by these codes said in ef- 
fect that the wages of Negro work- 
ers must remain lower than those 
of white workers. 

Capitalism is now trying to evict 
the Negro workers from industry 
for good. In the army of at least 
15,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States the Negro workers’ unem- 
ployment is as much as six times 
as great as that of the white work- 
ers. In many places, even jobs 
which have always been held by Ne- 
groes are being given to white work- 
ers at the same or even lower wages. 
As if to drive this fact home, the 


Roosevelt government and even cer. 
tain Negro leaders have been trying 
to induce, and, in some places, ac- 
tually force the Negroes to return 
to the land in the South. Under 
capitalism, neither the land nor the 
city has use for Negroes. 


THE STATUS OF THE NEGRO MIDDLE 
CLASS 


Has the Negro fared any better 
as teacher, doctor, dentist, or in the 
other professions? Here again cap- 
italism has held back with a heavy 
hand all efforts at advancement. In 
the whole country there are only 
6,781 Negro physicians, lawyers and 
dentists, who are victims of segre- 
gation and discrimination, suffering 
from inadequate facilities in the way 
of training and practice. In a popu- 
lation of 12,000,000 Negroes there 
are only 50,000 Negro teachers. The 
yearly salary of the majority of 
these teachers does not exceed $300. 

“Push ahead in business” was an- 
other advice of Dr. Booker T. 
Washington. One is even met with 
this advice on all sides today. But 
even if this were a way out, it has 
proven to be impossible under capi- 
talism. In the whole country to- 
day, there are only about 25,000 re- 
tail stores operated by Negro pro- 
prietors. Most of these are small, 
overnight, “peddler affairs.” Why? 
Not because the Negro is not capa- 
ble, but because big business has 
the monopoly of commerce and 
trade. Segregation forces the Ne 
gro retailer to sell only in Negro 
neighborhoods. He has a poor cli- 
entele. He has no chance against 
the chain store. Today, many of 
these small business men are being 
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wiped out. These are the facts as 
they are, and no amount of pro- 
grams for bigger and better Negro 
business is going to change the situ- 
ation. This conference shows, how- 
ever, that sections of the middle 
class are getting a clearer under- 
standing of the leading réle of the 
Negro workers. 

A small, well-to-do class has de- 
veloped among the Negro people. 
We have a millionaire or two. This 
class has developed only at the ex- 
pense of the rest of the Negro com- 
munity. It gathers for itself a good- 
ly share of the profits arising from 
the exploitation of the Negro masses 
in the ghettos. It is true that capi- 
talism has not permitted the exist- 
ence of any large Negro-owned in- 
dustrial enterprises. The white rul- 
ing class is the direct exploiter of 
the Negro masses on the plantations 
and in industry. 

The Negro upper class makes its 
profit by taking advantage of segre- 
gation and the ideas of “white su- 
periority.” If one examines a list 
of the wealthiest Negroes he will 
find many of them have made their 
fortunes by speculating in real es- 
tate, in the segregated sections of 
large cities, and by extracting ex- 
tremely high rents from their Negro 
tenants. Others have built up their 
wealth in the cosmetic business by 
commercializing the idea of “white 
beauty.” Still others have made 
their wealth in the insurance and 
banking business, closely connected 
with real estate speculation and 
landlordism. A number of Negro 
physicians and ministers have accu- 
mulated small fortunes, not in their 
practice, but in real estate. These 
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people live on the body of the segre- 
gated Negro community. They are 
in favor of segregation and oppose 
all efforts to wipe out segregation, 
for it would mean destroying the 
basis of their wealth. 

This is economic progress for the 
Negroes during 75 years of capital- 
ist freedom! 


Tue THREAT or Fascism 


Fascism is growing rapidly in the 
United States today. As conditions 
grow worse, as the masses of people 
become more and more dissatisfied 
and seek a way out of the misery 
imposed by capitalism, the capital- 
ists turn to the road of fascism. It 
is the last line of trenches for capi- 
talism before the onrush of the revo- 
lutionary army. When fascism 
comes into power as we see in the 
fascist countries of Europe, the last 
liberties are taken away from the 
masses. The trade unions and all 
independent organizations of the 
masses are smashed; only govern- 
ment or company unions and fascist 
organizations are permitted. An 
open dictatorship of the capitalists 
rules the country. One can well im- 
agine what the lot of the Negro peo- 
ple would be under such a dictator. 
ship. Under President Roosevelt, 
the road is being paved for fascism. 
With the help of the NRA labor 
boards, the attempt is being made 
to force the workers into company 
unions, to abrogate the right to 
strike, or to place the unions en- 
tirely under government control. 
More and more power has been con- 
centrated into the hands of the 
President who turns more directly 
to the high financial moguls of Wall 
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Street for his orders. There are 
rapid preparations for war and in- 
creased propaganda of nationalism 
and patriotism. 

The President and his aides carry 
out these policies under cover of 
many phrases and promises about 
helping the people. The people are 
radical-minded. President Roose- 
velt, therefore, uses some radical 
phrases. This also is a method of 
the fascists, who have made deceit 
a supreme art. He talks about 
“chasing the money-changers from 
the temple,” but aids big business. 

But there are others with their 
ears close to the ground who go even 
further than Roosevelt in the use of 
anti-capitalist language. These are 
the budding fascist leaders like 
Father Coughlin, William R. Hearst, 
and others. Father Coughlin and 
other clever men talk about the in- 
equalities and injustices of capital- 
ism and because of this get a ready 
response from many people who do 
not yet understand how to do away 
with these injustices. Hearst, 
throughout his whole life, has been 
a vicious enemy of the workers and 
a loyal defender of capitalism. He 
realized that the Coughlin methods 
are today the best way of trying to 
prolong the life of capitalism. He, 
therefore, supports them and offers 
them the services of his chain of 
anti-labor newspapers. But it was 
with language such as these men use 
that Hitler built his fascist storm 
troops in Germany. Hitler obtained 
his funds from the biggest indus- 
trialists and financiers of Germany, 
just as certain big bankers in the 
United States are today beginning 
to support budding fascists in the 
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United States. Hitler also talked 
about limiting fortunes, doing away 
with unemployment, _ redividing 
wealth, etc. But these only remained 
empty promises after he came into 
power. 

Tun Way Our 

What is to be done? Some meth- 
ods of struggle against these condi- 
tions have already been tested. One 
of the principal lessons to be gained 
from the fight for the Scottsboro 
Boys is this: It is possible to ob- 
tain certain victories from the rul- 
ing class, but not by cringing, 
Uncle Tom, Judas methods. The 
only way such victories can be ob- 
tained is by arousing and organiz- 
ing masses of people, by raising our 
voices high in protest, by refusing 
to accept sops. The only class in 
American society that can change 
conditions is the working class. 
Properly organized and led they can 
stop the wheels of industry. They 
organize in unions to fight for bet- 
ter conditions. They lead the rest 
of the exploited population to the 
new society. 

It has been one of the most inspir- 
ing facts of recent history in the 
United States that white workers 
and intellectuals have begun to over- 
come white prejudice and lead in 
the struggle for Negro rights. This 
is because of the economic crisis. As 
they have lost their jobs, as their 
conditions have grown steadily 
worse, they have seen the necessity 
of uniting with their fellow black 
workers against the employers. This 
is due also because of the fight of 
the Communists against prejudice 
and for working class solidarity and 
Negro rights. In the last six years 


























since 1929, the following highly sig- 
nificant events have occurred: A 
sharecroppers union, under Com- 
munist leadership, has been organ- 
jzed in Alabama and other South- 
ern states with a membership close 
to 10,000. This is the first time that 
such a large fighting union of share- 
croppers has been able to exist and 
to lead struggles against the plan- 
tation masters. It is also signifi- 
eant that the Southern Tenants 
League in Arkansas, which is unify- 
ing Negro and white sharecroppers, 
has been greatly influenced by the 
sharecroppers union in Alabama. 

As a result of the activities of the 
Communist Party, the feeling for 
solidarity has grown in unions of 
the American Federation of Labor 
even in the South; for instance, in 
the United Mine Workers in the 
Birmingham region. In the North, 
largely as a result of the Communist 
policy and agitation, larger and 
larger numbers of Negro workers 
are participating in the labor move- 
ment. This movement of solidarity 
and of unity has also been joined by 
Negro intellectuals, teachers, doc- 
tors and other professionals who 
are more and more understanding 
the need for a new policy in the 
struggles of the Negro people. 

As long as the plantations and 
sharecropping remain, it will be im- 
possible for Negroes to obtain equal- 
ity. For in order to rise above the 
plantation level, it is first necessary 
to remove the plantation system. 
This can only be done by the organ- 
ized power of the masses of ex- 
ploited sharecroppers and farmers 
on the land. Seventy-five years ago, 
the North went to war in order to 
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destroy the power of the slave-own- 
ers. They won, but the task was 
not finished. It is now time to fin- 
ish it. 

The white masses on the land will 
support the change in the plantation 
system, for it will mean that for 
broad sections of them their right 
to land will be recognized. Herein 
lies the test of real freedom for the 
Negro people, their right to self- 
determination. We must now con- 
sider by whose assistance this revo- 
lutionary change will be made. 

Only one thing can change the ba- 
sis for the existence of capitalism 
and that is to take from them the 
means of production and to place 
them in the hands of the workers 
under whose direction production 
will be organized not for profit, but 
for the benefits of society as a whole. 

The struggle for Negro freedom 
and Negro rights depends upon the 
organization of the masses to strug- 
gle for their daily immediate needs, 
better wages, unemployment and so- 
cial insurance, civil rights and equal 
rights, etc. These daily struggles 
are a most important part of the 
struggles of the masses. These strug- 
gles are conducted by trade union 
organizations, by the unemployment 
councils and through the various 
mass organizations of the Negro peo- 
ple. I believe, therefore, that the 
time is ripe for the calling of a 
broad National Negro Congress to- 
gether with sympathetic organiza- 
tions of whites. Here a minimum 
program could be worked out on the 
basis of which the cooperation of 
all organizations could be achieved 
to carry out in action struggle for 
the rights for the Negro people. 











The Workers Party's Way Out 
for the Negro 


ERNEST RICE McKINNEY 


The wording of the topic for dis- 
cussion here is significant. “How 
may we improve the status of Negro 
workers and farmers?” It may 
mean, for instance, how can we get 
more jobs for Negro city workers; 
how may steps be taken to improve 
wage conditions; secure better hous- 
ing, recreational and educational fa- 
cilities; how may the condition of 
the Negro farm worker—sharecrop- 
per, farm laborer, and tenant farm- 
er—be improved? I take it that this 
congress is only concerned with im- 
proving the condition of Negro farm 
workers and individual small and 
actual] dirt farmers. 

If the question is posed in this 
manner it means in essence the fol- 
lowing: “Can certain social gains 
be made for Negro and other work- 
ers under capitalism?” The answer 
is “yes” with certain definite qualifi- 
cations. These qualifications flow 
from the complexion of capitalist 
production and distribution and the 
nature of the present crisis in capi- 
talism. 

Capitalism has reached a point 
where it is no longer advancing. To 
quote an eminent authority on the 
subject who is now leading the fight 
for the world revolution from “some- 
where in France”: 

It leaks at every joint and gives off suf- 
focating fumes of decomposition like the 
gases of a gangrened body which em- 
poisons the atmosphere. The 


once progressive capitalist class can no 


longer live without preserving feudal- 
ism and serfdom in more than half of 
the world, and resorting to Fascist bar- 
barism in the rest of the globe. . . 
Capitalism has outlived its usefulness. 
It cannot expand the productive forces 
of mankind—it contracts them. It can- 
not feed the masses—it starves them. It 
cannot bring peace to the people—it 
drives them to war. It can no longer 
justify its supremacy—it maintains it 
with Fascist bayonets. 


This means that capitalism has 
about reached the limit in the con- 
cessions that it can make to the 
workers. Is there anyone still so 
foolish as to believe that the ruling 
class will make concessions to Ne 
groes that it will not make to white 
workers ? 

Of course we stand for immediate 
demands; social insurance, as ex- 
pressed in the Lundeen Bill, aboli- 
tion of child labor, real minimum 
wages, the thirty-hour week and the 
six-hour day, and other reforms that 
we can snatch from the capitalist 
rulers. 

Leon Trotzky wrote recently that 
“social reforms are the by-products 
of the revolutionary struggles; im- 
portant but minor gains of the work- 
ing class on the road to power.” 

The ruling class, the Negro bour- 
geoisie included, will grant an im- 
proved status to the workers, black 
and/or white, if it is made to fear 
the complete loss of its profits and 
power. The way to improve the 
status of the Negro worker is to 
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bring the ruling class face to face 
with the unification of the black and 
white workers on a revolutionary 
working-class program. The white 
ruling class understands this even 
if its allies among Negroes do not. 
Right now capitalism cannot grant 
concessions commensurate even with 
the needs of the Negro masses. 

This is an important point for 
those to consider who still believe 
there is hope for the Negro worker 
under the capitalist system. Today 
with the complete collapse of the 
NRA in every section and on every 
front as far as benefits to the work- 
ing class is concerned; with the 
debacle in relief; starvation, misery 
and nakedness; waste and graft; the 
terrible plight of the farm workers 
under the AAA; the slashing of ap- 
propriations for schools; the lower- 
ing of real wages to the workers 
while corporation profits rise; the 
smashing of strikes with the partici- 
pation of the government; the club- 
bing and murdering of workers who 
dare attempt to improve their 
status; the suppression of civil lib- 
erties, and the ominous rumblings 
of oncoming fascism in the out- 
pourings of the Longs, Coughlins, 
and Hearsts, who today will dare be 
bold enough or permit himself to be 
naive enough to believe that the sys- 
tem which has brought the workers, 
black and white, to this misery, will 
take him out of it and place him in 
plenty, peace, and happiness. 

The Workers Party rejects as 
spurious and defeatist all schemes 
based on race patriotism and nation- 
alism ; whether it be “self-determina- 
tion for the black belt,” back to Afri- 
ca, salvation by Negro business en- 
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terprise, or any other scheme or plan 
which in practice means the segre- 
gation of the Negro worker. 

We stand firmly, North, East, 
South and West for the complete 
economic, social and political equal- 
ity of the Negro. The Workers 
Party is opposed to any substitutes 
for equality in theory or in practice. 
There can be no program for the 
Negro in the South that is basically 
and theoretically divergent from the 
program in the North. 

The Workers Party rejects also 
the spurious doctrine that the Ne- 
gro worker has no special problems 
and can be treated en masse just as 
a worker. The fact that the Negro 
worker suffers a double form of ex- 
ploitation gives the lie to this doc- 
trine. He is exploited as a worker 
and further exploited as a Negro 
worker. ; 

The Workers Party stands by its 
guns in the difficult problem of social 
equality because it is a basic mat- 
ter. While realizing that there can 
be no such thing as social equality 
for the workers, white or black, un- 
der capitalism, the type of social in- 
equality under which the Negro 
worker lives is of a distinct type 
and must be especially emphasized. 
Any political party which does not 
go straight up to this issue is not 
worthy of support by the working 
class. 

The Communist Party has evaded 
this problem by the fabrication of a 
spurious theory that the Negro in 
the South is a nation and the rais- 
ing of a fantastic slogan of “The 
Right of Self-Determination in the 
Black Belt.” The Socialist Party it 
seems has made the other mistake; 
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that of taking the position that the 
Negro worker is just a worker and 
will, of course, get his reward along 
with all other workers after the 
coming of socialism. 

On the basis of these theoretical 
principles what shall the Negro 
worker do to improve his status— 
that is, in practice? The Negro 
worker must realize his class posi- 
tion as a worker and not attempt to 
maintain a race position as a Negro, 
first, last, and always. This means 
the repudiation not only of the 
white ruling class but the Negro rul- 
ing class as well. The Negro worker 
must realize that the class division 
of capitalist society is not confined 
to the white race but cuts horizon- 
tally across all racial groups. 

To be sure the Negro bourgeoisie 
is not as stable as the white bour- 
geoisie in the matter of personnel. 
But the class lines are there and 
they cannot be ignored. The white 
ruling class is the head and the Ne- 
gro ruling class the feet of an ex- 
ploiting capitalist giant that is hold- 
ing the Negro worker in wage- 
slavery, poverty, ignorance, and 
peonage. Exploitation in a black 
skin is no less vicious than exploita- 
tion in a white skin. The black 
worker may as well be mulcted by 
the white grocer on the corner as by 
the black grocer in the middle of 
the block. 

Why advocate the liberation of the 
Negro worker through the expansion 
of Negro business and thereby in- 
crease the number of exploiters? 
The Negro worker already has 
enough ruling class non-producers 
to support. How will his status be 
improved by increasing their num- 





ber even though the additional one 
be black. The black worker can no 
more improve his status under black 
capitalism than under white capital- 
ism, or as at present under a combi- 
nation of the two. 

The black worker is learning to- 
day that there is no difference be- 
tween the Republican and Demo- 
cratic Parties. Some day they will 
know that there is no difference be 
tween white and black leaders if 
both give allegiance to the profit sys- 
tem. 

The day is rapidly passing and 
has almost passed in which such 
groups as the N.A.A.C.P. and the 
National Negro Business League can 
play any progressive réle at all for 
the black worker. It is already on 
the order of the day for the Negro 
worker to begin the forming of a 
solid front against the black ruling 
class, reformist as well as_ reac- 
tionary. Leadership that can im- 
prove the status of the black worker 
can only come from two directions: 
(a) from the ranks of the workers 
themselves; (b) from individuals in 
the upper layers who divest them- 
selves of ruling class ideology, sink 
themselves into the working class, 
draw their inspiration and program 
from the workers, and participate 
in the class struggle with the work- 
ers for the social revolution. 

In the present crisis there is no 
half-way house. This is not the or- 
dinary cyclical crisis. There is no 
ground for the belief that a boom 
period will come that will exceed 
this crisis. There is ample ground 


for the belief that fascism or war: 


or both will come. Catastrophe for 
the working class will only be 
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avoided by the unification of the 
white and black workers under the 
leadership and guidance of the revo- 
lutionary political party. With the 
beat of the war drums and the 
rattling of the sabres, with the dip- 
lomatie juggling that is going on in 
every foreign office of the great na- 
tions, our own included, there is no 
time to argue the point as to 
whether white exploiters or black 
exploiters shall have the privilege of 
picking the pockets of the Negro 
workers. 


When we remember Hitlerized 
Germany and the barbaric suppres- 
sion of the Jewish minority, there 
is no time, my friends, for the Ne- 
gro worker to be playing around 
with those, white or black, who ad- 
vocate the perpetuation of this mon- 
ster of capitalism. This thing which 
breeds war and fascism, hunger and 
nakedness and poverty; which re- 
sorts to war and fascism to resolve 


its difficulties. 








The Socialist’s Way Out 
for the Negro 


NORMAN THOMAS 


Socialism offers to the Negro all 
the hope there is of a decent world. 
The Socialist Party, in so far as it 
is the true and effective agent of 
Socialism, is the bearer of that hope. 
The reason that Socialism is the way 
of social salvation for the Negro is 
basically and primarily because So- 
cialism is the hope for all mankind. 
There is today in our world no such 
thing as the sure establishment of 
plenty, peace, and freedom, for any 
one race or nation which is not 
shared with all men. Secondarily, 
Socialism is the hope for the Negro 
because of its insistence on ending 
those denials of human right, jus- 
tice, and economic opportunity, 
which should be the portion of every 
man within our national borders re- 
gardless of race, creed, or color. The 
race problem in the United States 
consists in the denial of these rights. 

It will be apparent that to estab- 
lish the thesis I have just stated 
would require, if it were a new thing 
to this audience, a complete analy- 
sis of the inevitability of the con- 
tinuing disintegration of our capi- 
talist-nationalist order, and of the 
inexorable necessity which confronts 
us to choose between some form of 
Facism or some form of Socialism. 
I have not time at my disposal to 
repeat here arguments which I have 
made over and over in speech and in 
writing, arguments which are in- 
deed familiar to most of this audi- 
ence. Briefly, may I remind you, 
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that when man went in for the 
steadily increasing use of power 
driven machinery on a large scale, 
necessarily he went in for a degree 
of collectivism foreign to the older 
civilizations built on agriculture and 
handcraft arts. The use and exten- 
sion of this machinery has laid upon 
mankind the command, “Plan or 
Perish.” Increasingly it requires, 
moreover, planning in terms of an 
interdependent world. It is true but 
irrelevant to this argument to say 


that planning is difficult. It is by 
no means impossible. If it were, 
mankind would be __ indefinitely 


doomed to long ages of chaotic 
strife and perhaps to return to bar- 
barism. There is no planning that 
can be satisfactory which is not 
planning in terms of human need. 
In the very nature of things there 
cannot be social and comprehensive 
planning while we accept the domi- 
nance of the profit system, based on 
the operation for the gain of their 
owners, of those great natural re 
sources and those instruments of 
production and distribution which 
are necessary for the common life. 
The essence of the older argument 
for the profit system was that under 
it men did not need to plan in social 
terms. Let each man seek his own 
profit and thus supply the steam in 
the boiler which would be automati- 
cally regulated by the working of 
the price-profit system. We are 


still learning slowly a lesson which 
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long ago should have been learned ; 
namely, how ludicrous and how 
tragic this assumption about the 
profit system has proved. The ex- 
perience of our public service com- 
missions is a constant reminder of 
how difficult it is to plan for the 
social use of what private individ- 
uals own. Thorstein Veblen, many 
years ago, observed that the real so- 
cial revolution would come when 
engineers would plan for society as 
they now plan for the profits of pri- 
vate owners. Emphatically this re- 
quires social ownership and the loy- 
alties of the cooperative common- 
wealth. The degree of plan which 
machinery requires and which the 
increasing concentration of later 
day capitalism has made possible, is 
non-social and sometimes anti-social 
in nature. Because it has to think 
in terms primarily of profit under 
the concepts of competition it can- 
not plan for the common _ good. 
Sooner or later under the economics 
of capitalism, which are the econom- 
ics of scarcity and waste, it comes 
up against the plenty-profit dilem- 
ma, the paradox of glut at the time 
when men’s wants and needs are 
still unsupplied. To this fact the 
present depression bears grim wit- 
ness. 

The logic of the cooperative com- 
monwealth, with planned produc- 
tion for use based on social owner- 
ship, is irrefutable, but the power 
and self-interest of the owning class 
—and the miseducation of our gen- 
eration in terms of the concepts and 
loyalties of nationalism and capi- 
talism stand in the way of our do- 
ing that which is logically for our 
advantage. 


Once, many observers, Socialist 
and non-Socialist, believed that the 
inevitable disintegration of the older 
capitalism would almost automati- 
cally lead to Socialism. Recent his- 
tory has taught us that there is 
enough life in the middle class and 
its false ideology to make it possi- 
ble for capitalism of an intensely 
nationalistic sort to prolong its life 
under the forms of Fascism. Fas- 
cism is revolution, or shall we say 
counter-revolution, directed to the 
preservation of middle-class culture 
and capitalistic economics, above all 
to the preservation of the gross in- 
equalities in the distribution of in- 
come consequent upon the private 
ownership of the means of produc- 
tion. It requires dictatorship to 
enforce it and the heady wine of a 
mystical, militaristic nationalism to 
make it acceptable. It appeals in 
the beginning to the discontent of 
the little man as owner, not worker, 
but inevitably Fascism in power is 
compelled to resort not to some 
naive distribution of wealth, but to 
state capitalism; that is to the use 
of the power of the state to regulate 
and perpetuate as much as possible 
of the system of private ownership 
and operation for private profit. 

The present drift in America is 
plainly towards Fascism, a Fascism 
which will not be purely imitative 
and probably will not call itself by 
that name. The only alternative to 
Fascism is some form of Socialism. 
We must oppose the ideals and insti- 
tutions of the totalitarian state by 
those of the cooperative common- 
wealth. This is of concern to all of 
us, but perhaps most of all to the 
Negro. Fascism in America inevita- 
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bly means the accentuation and per- 
petuation of race prejudice and dis- 
crimination. The demagogue, be- 
fore and after he achieves power as 
dictator, will be forced to emphasize 
race solidarity and its imaginary 
satisfactions rather than the soli- 
darity of the workers with hand and 
brain. 

In the light of this truth there is 
something pathetic as well as dan- 
gerous about the hope of some Ne- 
groes that at this late stage in cap- 
italist development, as it is assum- 
ing the Fascist form, they can find 
racial salvation by setting up a 
bourgeois world of their own. It is 
a tragedy that this idea should still 
have force at a time when the white 
race which has preempted the points 
of advantage in capitalism, finds 
capitalism so unsatisfactory. The 
Negro in overwhelming mass is a 
worker, and his salvation is bound 
up with the triumph of the working 
class. (Need I add that I use the 
term “worker” in its most compre- 
hensive sense to include all those 
who with hand and brain do the 
useful work of the world?) 

I am sadly aware that white work- 
ers in general in America have made 
it as hard as possible for colored 
men and women to join them in ef- 
fective expression of class solidarity. 
I know how real has been the temp- 
tation for the colored man to get a 
foothold in an economic order in 
which he has always been the worst 
exploited by scabbing on his white 
brother who has been so deaf and 
blind not only to the ethical but to 
the practical arguments for com- 
radeship irrespective of race. It is 
fortunately true that progress is be- 


ing made. Hope for colored men 
lies in uniting with Socialist and 
enlightened labor unionists who are 
fighting for equal treatment of white 
and colored workers in labor organi- 
zations and in the whole economic 
structure. I know nothing more im- 
mediately encouraging than the way 
in which in a region recently cursed 
by the Ku Klux Klan, white and col- 
ored sharecroppers and cotton field 
workers have come together in the 
Southern Tenant Farmers’ Union, 
an independent, self-governing or- 
ganization organized on the initia- 
tive of Socialists. The present reign 
of terror in Arkansas is largely due 
to the fear of planters that without 
the terror they cannot maintain by 
appeals to race prejudice their 
abominable power to exploit both 
races. The colored man who as 
spokesman for his race espouses the 
cause of the workers and the neces- 
sity of the cooperative common- 
wealth is in a better, and not a 
worse position to fight such injus- 
tices and discrimination as he may 
find in labor unions against colored 
workers. 

For the achievement of the coop- 
erative commonwealth the organiza- 
tion of a militant, aggressive, Social- 
ist or Farmer-Labor Party is in- 
dispensable. One test of the sincer- 
ity and usefulness of such a party 
is its loyalty to the principle of com- 
radeship of the workers irrespective 
of race, creed, or color. Equally is 
it true that one test of the deep sin- 
cerity and far vision of the colored 
race and its leadership is to be 
found in its zeal for organized So- 
cialism. The trade union move 
ment in America has weakened it- 
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self by continually yielding to the 
concept of “practical” politics un- 
der which it has been forever selling 
its birthright to one or another of 
the old parties for this or that mess 
of pottage—which sometimes has 
proved to be poison rather than pot- 
tage. A similar temptation for 
somewhat similar reasons presents 
itself to the colored race. By prac- 
tical politics it may be possible now- 
adays to get a colored Democratic 
congressman here or a colored Re- 
publican congressman there. By 
playing along with Mrs. Roosevelt, 
if not with Mr. Roosevelt, it looked 
for awhile as if it might be possible 
to get a degree of support for a 
federal anti-lynching bill which 
in the hour when Democratic Sena- 
tors from the South killed it was 
emphatically not in evidence. 

I confess that I find a silver lining 
in the cloud of the Supreme Court 
decision upholding the right of the 
Democratic Party in Texas to ex- 
clude Negroes from its primaries. 
Such a decision writes in letters big 
enough for a blind man to see the 
truth that colored citizens have 
nothing to hope from such a party. 
There is no such magic in the loose 
association of federalism that the 
poison of the race attitude of South- 
ern Democrats can be _ localized. 
Colored men and women have no 
business in the parties of their ene- 
mies. The Texas decision will be a 
blessing in disguise if it compels 
them to face this fact. It will only 
be a danger if and when it is ac- 
companied by legislation rendering 
it impossible for new parties to get 
on state ballots. It is this that we 
must fight more energetically than 


for certain legal compulsions over 
old parties both of which belong to 
a master class. 

At present the only rival in legit- 
imate appeal for the support of col- 
ored men and women which the So- 
cialist Party has, is the Communist 
Party. The issue between Socialism 
and Communism never should be de- 
cided primarily on a racial point of 
view. The question is which philos- 
ophy and which tactics are most 
likely to avert Fascism in America 
and establish a genuine cooperative 
commonwealth which preserves and 
increases civil and religious liberty 
and makes true democracy possible. 
That question I shall not discuss in 
this paper. My own judgment is 
evidenced by the fact that I am a 
Socialist. I am obliged, however, to 
acknowledge the fact that the Com- 
munist Party has been at times more 
strident and perhaps at times and 
in places more obviously devoted in 
its espousal of the cause of the Ne- 
gro than the Socialists—but no- 
where has it done a better service to 
race harmony than have the Social- 
ists in relation to the Southern Ten- 
ant Farmers’ Union. The National 
Executive Committee of the Social- 
ist Party is willing and anxious, as 
is the ove-whelming majority of the 
Party, to act in cases where Social- 
ist locals. have proved lukewarm or 
recreant to Socialist ideals. We 
welcome the help of our Negro 
friends and comrades in discovering 
and dealing with such cases. 

In our fundamental position we 
affirm that Socialists are far more 
loyal to the dictates of brotherhood, 
racial solidarity, common sense and 
Socialism than the Communists. I 
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refer to the Communist plank call- 
ing for self-determination in the 
black belt. If this means anything 
it means under capitalism more or 
less open race war, under terms 
wholly disadvantageous to the col- 
ored race. It means an almost fa- 
tal confusion in the minds of both 
white and colored workers by its 
emphasis on racial solidarity. Ina 
Socialist society, racial self-deter- 
mination in counties and states in 
America will be meaningless except 
in so far as Socialism may have be- 
trayed its ideals. We want a world 
where human beings are chosen for 
political and economic leadership on 
the basis of fitness irrespective of 
race, creed, or sex. The Communist 
plank is an exceedingly dangerous 
and misleading attempt to apply in 
America the principles of cultural 


autonomy which has worked well un- 
der the differing conditions of Rus- 


sia. There it was advisable to sat- 
isfy the cultural aspirations of ra- 
cial and nationalistic groups, each 
possessing its own language and tra- 
ditions. In so far as the Negro is 
concerned his great contribution has 
been and must be to a general Amer- 
ican culture; his ancestors have been 
in America rather longer than a 
great many whites, and he speaks 
only English. To force him to think 
in terms of Negro government in 
areas where Negroes happen to be 
in a majority and white government 
everywhere else would be disastrous. 
It would immensely intensify racial 
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feeling and consciousness no matter 
what Communists may protest to 
the contrary. Given the conditions 
that exist in America, at best it 
would substitute forms of segrega- 
tion for any genuine equality of op- 
portunity. 

Such, in brief, is my argument for 
Socialism and the Socialist Party. 
If some of you feel that what you 
want is a mass movement in the po- 
litical field, far mightier than the 
present Socialist Party, let me an- 
swer, so do I and so do Socialists 
generally. The question is how to 
get it on terms that will keep it from 
being swept away in a Fascist direc- 
tion by a Long or a Coughlin. So 
far as I can now see, the best chance 
is to work at building a strong, in- 
telligent, aggressive, inclusive, So- 
cialist Party, which may be the in- 
spiration and the spearhead of a 
farmer-labor party, if and when, 
time and the occasion make that the 
best instrument in the struggle 
against war and Fascism and for 
the cooperative commonwealth. It 
is in this sense and for this end 
that I invite the delegates to your 
significant Congress, and all those 
who you may influence, to join us in 
building the Socialist Party and the 
Socialist movement. Every race 
will make its best contribution to 
mankind as it subordinates its ra- 
cial loyalty to the emancipation of 
mankind, irrespective of race, from 
its age-old slavery to the wars and 
exploitation of a predatory society. 
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The Negro and Social Planning 


EMMETT E. DORSEY 


The Negro in the United States 
has had imposed on him a caste 
status. In this most highly devel- 
oped of all capitalistic countries, the 
Negro’s relation to the community 
has been heavily characterized by 
pre-capitalistic and semi-feudal as- 
pects. The Negro’s bourgeois revo- 
lution, the Civil War and Recon- 
struction, was abortive. It failed to 
emancipate the Negro from his feu- 
dal state, his caste status. The war 
was fought to release industrial cap- 
italism from the restraints imposed 
by the political power of the slavo- 
cratic agrarian community. Eman- 
cipation and the Reconstruction leg- 
islation were dictated by the need of 
Northern capital to disfranchise the 
white South until it had made per- 
manent the economic freedom that it 
had won during the war. Indeed, 
Reconstruction was the continua- 
tion of the Civil War in another 
form. When industrial capitalism 
had established its economic hege- 
mony in our national economy it 
no longer needed the Negro as a po- 
litical ally. The North collaborated 
with the Southern section in ac- 
quiescing in the nullification of the 
Negro’s civil rights and _ political 
privileges. 

The sine qua non of full bourgeois 
status for the Negro was the de- 
struction of every vestige of the mas- 
ter-slave relation and its economic 
basis. This would have meant the 
breaking up of the large plantations 
and the introduction of small farm- 
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ing. But the only agent capable of 
bringing this to pass was the indus- 
trial North. The industrial and po- 
litical leaders of the North, how- 
ever, were prevented from fulfilling 
the Civil War’s revolutionary mean- 
ing to the Negroes because of their 
need to conciliate the South in or- 
der to capture its markets. The in- 
terest of the North in the South was 
that of economic penetration. This 
would be most quickly and easily ac- 
complished by allowing the white 
South to retain its economy and in- 
stitutions with only a minimum of 
reform. Thus, the democratic status 
of the Negro, got by the Civil War, 
was a caricature of its reality. 

The Negro played no significant 
part in the great movement of set- 
tling the West. He was too pre- 
occupied with the illusory politics 
of Reconstruction. Thus, his future 
was largely suspended in the activ- 
ity of Reconstruction. 

The post-Reconstruction prospects 
of the Negro were indeed dismal. 
The South was given almost a free 
hand in carrying out its program of 
disfranchisement and economic and 
social subjugation of the Negro. 

The ideology of acquiescence to 
this condition was enunciated by 
Booker T. Washington. It met with 
the enthusiastic approbation of 
North and South alike. Northern 
philanthropy poured millions into 
the Tuskegees and the Hamptons. 
Washington taught skills that in- 
dustrial technology was obliterating 
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or that trade unions monopolized. 
He would have Negroes become deft 
servants with the appropriate atti- 
tude. Pseudo-scientific farming was 
taught to youths who, if they became 
farmers, which most of them didn’t, 
would be agricultural helots. He 
castigated the labor movement. He 
thus, by leading Negroes up econom- 
ic blind alleys, effectively kept them 
out of the labor struggles. For this 
yeoman service and the additional 
one of persuading the Negro to ac- 
cept the South’s political and social 
proscriptions, the wealthy were will- 
ing to pay well. 

Washington’s encouragement of 
Negro business enterprise was not 
resisted by the big capitalists of the 
country. A Negro middle class sus- 
tained by the slender pickings that 
the colored community afforded was 
a valuable reservoir of conservatism 
that would dilute the disaffection of 
the Negro masses. 

The more sensitive and educated 
leadership rebelled against this 
crude distortion and through capitu- 
lation. W. E. B. Du Bois insisted 
that the economic opportunities of 
a capitalist society are open to those 
who are politically and _ socially 
emancipated. He began a militant 
fight against the Washington school. 
This fight was basically a struggle 
for civil liberties. It involved the 
creation of a Negro intelligentsia. 
The Talented Tenth was to embody 
the best in American culture. For 
a time this educated fringe did strug- 
gle valiantly to emancipate the 
group, from its political and civil 
bondage. Unfortunately, in the 
twenties it began to think of itself 
as a sort of priestly caste in the 





Negro group. It became the “New” 
Negro. 

The DuBois group advocated 
business enterprise as vigorously as 
did the followers of Washington. 
The logic of their drive to create a 
Negro middle class demanded an eco- 
nomic basis. Negro business activ- 
ity was to absorb much of the black 


working population. As to the feasi- 
bility of this scheme Spero and Har- 
ris have the following to say: 


The ideal of an independent black econ- 
omy within the confines of the white is 
a living force in every black community 
in the land. Yet how such an inde- 
pendent economy is to rise and function 
when the white world outside controls 
credit, basic industry and the state is 
something which the sponsors of the 
movement prefer to ignore. If such an 
economy is to rise it must do so with 
the aid of white philanthropy, and will 
have to live upon white suffrance. If 
the great white banks and insurance 
companies decide that they want Negro 
business it is hard to see how the little 
black institutions can compete success- 
fully against them. The same holds for 
the chain stores and various retail es- 
tablishments. They will be able to un- 
dersell their Negro competitors if they 
want to, and the Negro world will not 
continue indefinitely to pay higher prices 
for its goods merely out of pride of race. 
Basic industry will continue to remain 
in the hands of the white world for even 
the most ardent supporters of an inde- 
pendent black economy will admit that 
there is no prospect of the Negro capi- 
talists amassing enough wealth to estab- 
lish steel mills, build railroads and pipe 
lines, and gain control of essential raw 
materials. 


Nearly every Negro organization 
lent vigorous support to this eco- 
nomic will-o-the-wisp. The N.A.A. 
C.P., the Garvey Movement, the 
churches, the lodges, and the Ur- 
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ban League agreed upon this type 
of economic emphasis. To the de- 
gree to which this ideology perme- 
ated Negro life there was necessar- 
ily an augmentation of racial sepa- 
ration. It made more difficult a la- 
bor orientation of the black work- 
ing masses. The Negro businesses 
employed only an insignificant per- 
centage of the black working men 
and women. The masses dependent 
upon industry, personal service, and 
agriculture, were left without leader- 
ship or direction. 

The great depression is seemingly 
disillusioning the masses of the Ne- 
groes. They have lost their faith in 
the N.A.A.C.P. They are beginning 
to see that, to a considerable de- 
gree, American capitalism has been 
built on the political disfranchise- 
ment and the social debasement of 
the Negro. The wage differentials 
so beneficial to Southern industry 
and the system of agricultural labor 
are dependent upon the retention of 
this caste status of the Negro. A 
civil-libertarian struggle is essential- 
ly an appeal to the consciousness of 
the ruling class. It is becoming 
more and more apparent that the 
conscience of the economic and po- 
litical masters is becoming less ten- 
der. The wave of reaction that the 
depresison has occasioned makes ap- 
parent the need of a more basic at- 
tack. In the face of the steady crys- 
tallization of reaction, the N.A.A. 
C.P.’s one-time militancy is rapidly 
evaporating and its ideology is be- 
come increasingly tenuous. It has 
not and cannot develop an economic 
program because such a program 
must necessarily stress labor soli- 
darity and fundamental social re- 
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forms. 
patible with the Association’s mid- 
dle class and thoroughly racial phil- 
osophy. 

The depression has made heavy 
depredations on Negro business. In 
its crippled condition its grandiose 
claims have become ridiculous. The 
middle-class Negro finds it necessary 
to find other means of employment. 
In many great cities he has organ- 
ized movements designed to get Ne- 
groes employment in those concerns 
that cater largely to Negro patron- 
age. The slogan of these campaigns 
is “Don’t buy where you can’t work.” 
By boycott and picketing he has 
forced these white concerns to em- 
ploy Negro clerks. By this means 
they have got no more than 1,000 
jobs in all of the cities in which this 
program has been tried. In Wash- 
ington after one such organization 
had been carrying on very vocally 
for over a year 43 jobs had been got. 
It thus seems highly improbable that 
this movement will have any eco- 
nomic significance. The sort of agi- 
tation surrounding such movements 
intensifies the consciousness of the 
job competition relationship be- 
tween white and black workers. It 
further deepens the chasm between 
white and black labor, and the Ne- 
groes are led up one more economic 
blind alley. 

Moreover, this bitterness against 
the white shopkeeper expresses it- 
self in very vituperative anti-semi- 
tism. The exploitation of Jewish 
storekeepers, landlords, etc., is ex- 
plained on racial grounds. The ra- 
cial antipathy that is thus engen- 
dered obfuscates the real issues and 
the forces behind the Negro’s di- 


Such a program is incom- 
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lemma. The middle-class Negro, in- 
terested in preempting the Jew’s po- 
sition in order the more effectively 
to monopolize this market raises the 
bogle of anti-semitism either openly 
or in concealed fashion. The hope 
of establishing an economic basis to 
sustain bourgeois ideals is so tena- 
ciously clung to by the middle-class 
Negro that in attempting to achieve 
his ends he is forced to appeal to 
the very racial chauvinism from 
which he suffers so much. Even at 
Howard University the job-conscious 
members of the Negro middle class 
have begun to carry grist to the 
anti-semitic mill. They are making 
capital of the fact that there are 
some five or six Jews on a faculty 
of some 200. 

The fantastic idea of organizing 
the Negro’s consumptive powers is 
now being dangled before the black 
masses aS a means of solving our 
economic problem—the consumptive 
power of dispossessed tenant farm- 
ers and relief clients! The Negro 
is to boycott the white retailers and 
pay more to a cooperative for an 
inferior product. One shudders to 
think of what the chambers of com- 
merce and the state legislatures 
would do about the relief grants if 
such a movement threatened white 
business on a large scale. Dr. Du 
Bois’ plan calls for the production 
of consumptive commodities by 
these Negro cooperatives. We are 
to do what we have never been able 
to do in the past as valiantly busi- 
ness community has tried. We are 
to compete with increasingly inte- 
grated industry which in the nature 
of the case makes small business en- 
terprise more and more difficult. 
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This is another variation of the at- 
tempt to make the Negro community 
an independent oasis in the desert 
of American capitalism. Fortu- 
nately, the advocates of this pro- 
gram have no following. Although 
their proposals have aroused spo- 
radic academic discussion, they have 
not touched the masses and it is un- 
likely that the masses will be moved 
if and when these ideas finally per- 
colate down to them. 

The ills of American capitalism 
are systemic and organic. Pallia- 
tives turn into an infection of reac- 
tion. The only correctives feasible 
are ones which are basic and funda- 
mental. The economic plight of the 
American Negro is that of the Amer- 
ican working class. Our economic 
problem differs in degree, not in 
kind. Our special disabilities are 
organically related to our class ex- 
ploitation. 

The only tenable economic pro- 
gram for Negroes at this moment is 
one that is pointed in the direction 
of a transformation of our economic 
system and the de-segregation of the 
Negro population. Such a program 
involves united action by white and 
black workers. The drive must be 
toward basic social legislation and 
ultimately political power. The 
sharecroppers of the South and 
Southwest are pointing the way. 

The following program, worked 
out by Abram L. Harris for the 
N.A.A.C.P., is the program of eco- 
nomic planning for the Negro which 
I am submitting to you. 


Instead of continuing to oppose racial 
discrimination on the job and in pay 
and various manifestations of anti- 
Negro feeling among the workers, we 
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should attempt to get Negroes to view 
their special grievances as a natural 
part of the larger issues of American 
labor as a whole. We should show the 
Negro that his special disadvantages are 
but the more extreme manifestations of 
the exploitation of labor and, on the 
other hand, it would show white labor 
that the disadvantages suffered by the 
Negro workmen and frequently sup- 
ported by white labor not only perpetu- 
ate the hostility between white and black 
labor, but also place a reserve of cheap 
labor at the disposal of the employers, 
serving as a dead weight upon the effec- 
tive unity and organization of labor. It 
would show that the world which labor 
would gain is not a white world, nor a 
black one, and that this world can only 
be gained through the solidarity of 
white and black labor. 

To this end the following program is 
proposed: 


A. There should be set up in strate- 
gic industrial and agricultural centers 
workers’ and farmers’ councils. The 
function of these councils would be as 
follows: 


1. To conduct classes in workers’ edu- 
cation designed to create among Negro 
working men a knowledge of their his- 
toric and present role in modern indus- 
try and a realization of their identity 
of interests with labor. 

2. To foster the building of a labor 
movement, industrial rather than craft 
in character, which will unite all labor, 


white and black, skilled and unskilled, 
agricultural and industrial. 

3. To lay the intellectual basis for 
united action between white and black 
workers in local, state and national poli- 
tics for securing passage of adequate 
legislation on immediate problems, such 
as (a) old age pensions, (b) child and 
female labor, (c) lynching, (d) public 
discrimination and Jim Crowism; 

4, To serve as an opposition force 
to every manifestation and form of ra- 
cial chauvinism in the labor movement 
and among workers everywhere, and to 
attempt to break down discrimination on 
the job and in pay, and Jim Crowism in 
the local and national trade union bod- 
ies, by showing the mutually disastrous 
effects of these conditions upon the in- 
terests of white and black labor. 

5. To serve as centers of education 
in the use of the ballot, state and na- 
tional politics. 

B. These workers’ and farmers’ coun- 
cils are not to be established in a 
separatist or racial spirit. Wherever 
possible white workingmen should be 
persuaded to join. In communities where 
similar work is being carried on by other 
agencies, the local branches should as- 
sist in making it function more effective- 
ly. They are not to be mere discussion 
groups but through actual participation 
in strikes, lockouts and labor demonstra- 
tions will seek to protect the interests 
of Negro workingmen and to promote 
their organization and unity with white 
labor. 








Social Planning for the Negro, 


Past and Present 
W. E. B. Du BOIS 


VIOLENCE AND REBELLION 


From the day of the Negro’s land- 
ing in the United States down to the 
present, there have been four well- 
defined plans of emancipation and 
social uplift. The first plan was 
naturally that of violence; the in- 
dividual and organized resistance to 
slavery. The extent of this is usu- 
ally misapprehended in the United 
States because the plan began in 
Africa and the West Indies and only 
its last efforts were extended to the 
mainland. Henry M. Stanley esti- 
mates that in the African slave raids 
for every slave captured, at least 
four persons were left dead in the 
villages ; and where the cause of Ne- 
gro slavery was inter-tribal war, the 
toll of death was even greater. On 
the middle passage to America there 
were repeated efforts at mutiny in 
the 18th and 19th centuries, down 
to the celebrated cases of the “Ami- 
stad” and the “Creole.” 


The Negroes once landed in the 
Western world were for many years 
a cause of turmoil. Ovando solicited 
that no Negro slaves be sent to Haiti 
for they “fled among the Indians 
and taught them bad customs and 
could never be captured.” The 
story of the fugitive Maroons in 
South America and Jamaica is one 
of the sagas of modern history. They 
fought the English government for 
a hundred years; they resisted the 
Spanish and Portuguese and they 
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achieved freedom which continues to 
our day in Haiti and Guiana. 

The fear of slave violence on the 
American mainland is_ sufficiently 
proven by the legislation. The laws 
of South Carolina in 1712 were de 
fended as necessary “to restrain the 
disorders, rapiness and inhumanity 
to which they are naturally prone 
and inclined.” The law of 1740 de- 
clared that “many late, horrible and 
barbarous massacres have actually 
been committed and many more de- 
signed on the white inhabitants of 
this province by Negro slaves.” 
Harsh and pitiless legislation based 
on these promises continued during 
slavery and especially was revived 
and increased after the attempts of 
Vesey and Nat Turner. 

We must not forget that the last 
effective act of violence which the 
slaves used was their mass move- 
ment during the Civil War which 
added 200,000 soldiers and even 
larger numbers of servants and la- 
borers to the Union Army. It was 
this actual adherence of slaves to 
the Union cause and the threat that 
it would be extended indefinitely 
that made the Civil War hopeless for 
the South and led to its sudden ces- 
sation. 


FuGItTIveE SLAVES 


The third plan which acted as the 
safety valve for slavery was that of 
the fugitive; it was by far the most 
successful attack on slavery, and be- 
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gan a real social reorganization for 
the Negro. In a comparatively empty 
country, the individual slave who 
could not and would not endure 
the system would not have to wait 
until he got the assent and support 
of a large number of his fellows. He 
could steal away to the swamps of 
Florida and Virginia and along the 
Appalachian Mountains and the Mis- 
sissippi Valley into the North. This 
running away of slaves was first 
an individual enterprise; then it be- 
came organized and systematized un- 
der Negro leaders and finally gained 
the cooperation and active help of 
whites during the era of the Un- 
derground Railroad. 

The Underground Railroad led to 
the Civil War. It meant that the 
capital invested in slaves was con- 
tinually suffering losses, and the 
slave owners demanded, more and 
more peremptorily, the enactment of 
severe fugitive slave laws. The last 
one, which they secured on the eve 
of the Civil War, not only interfered 
with individual rights, but state 
rights. It led to retaliatory nullifi- 
cation in the North, intensified the 
bitterness between the sections, and 
eventually resulted in Civil War. 

It is difficult to say how many 
slaves escaped, but the black popu- 
lation of the North increased from 
130,000 in 1820 to 345,000 in 1860; 
this is a considerably larger in- 
crease than that of the total Negro 
population, and if we remember that 
this Northern group was composed 
of poor emigrants with broken fam- 
ily life and insecure economic basis 
suddenly transferred from city to 
town, it seems certain that at least 
100,000 of them were fugitives from 


slavery and represented a loss of at 
least $25,000,000 in invested capital, 
and perhaps much more than that. 
It was this economic loss that 
spurred secession. 

Meantime, there were especial cen- 
ters of runaway slaves. There were 
the fugitive slaves at the time of the 
Revolutionary War who not only 
took part in the hostilities, but 
caused infinite difficulties in peace 
negotiations. There were the 1,000 
Negroes, who in 1815 manned a for- 
mer British port in Georgia and re- 
sisted the power of the United 
States. And finally there were the 
so-called Seminole wars which were 
simply slave raids for runaway 
property. 


Mass MIGRATION 


Besides these efforts, there were 
more far-reaching efforts to settle 
the Negro problem by mass migra- 
tion. A proposal to leave this coun- 
try for Africa seemed logical in the 
18th century when so many Negroes 
were newly come to the country. 
This plan was not simply a plan of 
white folk. Paul Cuffe was actually 
the first person who successfully 
transported emigrants, taking 38 
Negroes to Africa at his own ex- 
pense. Later, came the American 
Colonization Society, but their plan 
for wholesale migration was spoiled 
by the effort of the radical South to 
turn this migration into an attempt 
to bolster slavery by getting rid of 
free Negroes. Nevertheless, out of 
that effort, together with the at- 
tempt to enforce the slave trade 
laws, came the settlement at Liberia. 

Among the free Negroes of the 
North, plans for social amelioration 
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began about 1830 when the Nat Tur- 
ner insurrection in the South and 
the new foreign immigration to the 
North, made the economic situation 
of the free Negroes difficult. Riots 
and discriminatory laws in Ohio and 
Pennsylvania led to the Conventions 
of 1880 and 1831 and to a well 
thought-out plan of migration. The 
British government was approached 
and offered asylum, at first in Can- 
ada and later, after the West In- 
dian emancipation, in the West In- 
dies. The Canadian migration was 
financed by Negroes themselves and 
large numbers went to Ontario 
where they built up successful set- 
tlements. Their influence on Amer- 
ican Negroes has been great. They 
were headquarters of the Under- 
ground Railroad. It was here that 
John Brown went to perfect his 
plans for the Harper’s Ferry raids; 
and it was here that Richard B. 
Harrison was born. 

Between 1830 and 1860, the situ- 
ation of American Negroes became 
increasingly difficult because of the 
spread of the abolition controversy 
and the rise of the cotton kingdom. 
An increasing number of Negroes in 
the 50’s began to consider that 
wholesale migration was the only 
escape. They saw no chance of 
emancipation in the United States. 
Even Frederick Douglass placed his 
whole hope on war and blood, but, 
nevertheless, steadfastly opposed mi- 
gration. 

In 1854, a remarkable convention 
met in Cleveland, Ohio. They made 
three proposals: Martin R. Delaney 
proposed migration to the Niger 
Valley of Africa; James M. Whit- 
field proposed to go to Central 


America; and Theodore Holly, to 
Haiti. They not only made these 
propositions, but they actually made 
the necessary investigation and at 
the next colonization convention in 
Canada in 1856, Holly made a report 
which resulted, eventually, in 2,000 
Negro emigrants going to Haiti. 
Delaney concluded eight treaties 
with African kings and brought evi- 
dences of land concessions and wel- 
come. Whitfield did not actually 
get to Central America before the 
Civil War broke out. 

The war stopped migration 
schemes, until black fugitives began 
to pour into the Union armies. For 
a while, Lincoln did not realize the 
significance of this tremendous se- 
cession of power to the North and 
withdrawal of labor force from the 
South. The first problem, and an ir- 
ritating problem it was, was what 
was going to be done to get rid of 
the Negroes. If some plan of mass 
migration could be devised there 
was the possibility not simply of 
withdrawing these slaves from work 
in the South, but of inducing the 
border states to give up slavery. 
Lincoln had long been an advocate 
of colonization. He said frankly 
that he could not conceive Negroes 
and white people living together in 
the United States as equals. He, 
therefore, secured in 1861 an appro- 
priation of $100,000 from Congress 
and a further appropriation of $500,- 
000 in 1862. He consulted delega- 
tions of Negroes and made contacts 
with foreign countries, but before he 
went further, he suddenly saw just 
what the significance of Negro sol- 
diers and laborers was. 

He saw that without their help, 
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the war against the South could not 
be won, while with their help and 
the threat of increased accessions 
from the slaves, the opposition in 
the South was doomed. Moreover, 
he became convinced that mass mi- 
gration of the Negroes could not be 
carried on with their consent nor at 
a price which the United States was 
willing to pay. His one venture with 
500 Negro settlers on a little island 
near Haiti was a disastrous failure 
and nearly half of the victims died 
of disease and were cheated out- 
rageously by their white manager. 
Then came the era of Reconstruc- 
tion and with the thrill of political 
power in the minds of the Negro and 
his friends, social reconstruction by 
migration was practically given up, 
except that Negroes moved in con- 
siderable groups from place to place 
in the South, in order to find free 
land and better working conditions. 
When, however, the revolution of 
1876 came and the Negro by force 
and fraud was disfranchised, a 
great migration movement to the 
West was conceived by Henry 
Adams in Louisiana and Benja- 
min Singleton in Tennessee. Some 
50,000 Negroes actually migrated to 
Kansas and the West and it took 
conciliation and violence in the 
South to stop the stream. Its more 
effectual stoppage, however, was 
due to poverty and cold welcome in 
the West. Nevertheless, a Negro 
population was planted in Kansas 
and its descendants remain there. 
Later, Bishop Turner and Congress- 
man Morgan of Alabama tried to re- 
vive the project of migration to 
Africa, but its only result was one 
shipload of 200 Negroes in 1885. 
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On the other hand, the migration 
of Negroes from South to North has 
gone on continually since the Civil 
War. Between 1880 and 1900, some 
10,000 to 20,000 a year went into 
the North, while from 1910 to 1930, 
between 1,000,000 and 1,500,000 
moved in one of the great mass 
movements of the history of migra- 
tion. 


PoLITICAL ENFRANCHISEMENT 


Meantime, the fourth great plan 
for the social emancipation of Ne 
groes began with the Reconstruction 
efforts in the Civil War. From 
1867-1876, the Negroes placed their 
whole hope of full emancipation and 
economic security upon their vote 
and this forms one of the most in- 
teresting episodes in American his- 
tory. It was not simply the enfran- 
chisement of black folk, it was the 
attempt to reconstruct the basis of 
American democracy and <o put the 
political power in the hands of the 
lowest working group. The bottom 
economic rail was put on top. If 
this group had had leadership and 
a greater chance for industrial de- 
velopment, there might have ensued 
in the South a dictatorship of the 
proletariat which might have led the 
modern world. But, of course, no 
such rapid transition from feudal 
slavery to industrial democracy 
could be expected. These laborers 
were themselves under the direction 
and ideology of a capitalistic form 
of industry. Their ideas of emanci- 
pation was the rise of an exploiting 
class of black capitalists. Neverthe- 
less, their realistic grasp of the sit- 
uation led them to preliminary ef- 
forts not to exploit labor but to 
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make the situation of the emanci- 
pated workers as advantageous as 
possible. They tried cooperative 
farming in Louisiana and state divi- 
sion of large plantations in South 
Carolina. They advocated and made 
actual free public school education 
in every Southern state. They gave 
opportunity for the poor man, not 
only to vote, but to represent his 
class in the legislature and the 
greatest charge against Reconstruc- 
tion—that the legislature was filled 
by people who did not pay taxes— 
was really its greatest glory. The 
non-taxpaying laborer was the man 
who for a long time dominated the 
legislature with both white and 
black representatives. 

There were, however, two uncon- 
querable centers of opposition: one 
was the white landholder, who de- 
spite the fortunes of war, was en- 
abled to continue his monopoly of 
the land through the determination 
of Andrew Johnson. It was one of 
the ironies of fate that the poor 
white who was the author of the leg- 
islation which distributed free land 
to the peasants of Europe and the 
North, was also the man who suc- 
ceeded in keeping the emancipated 
Negroes of the South as landless 
serfs. 

The second unconquerable center 
of opposition was the new capital- 
ism of the North which was rising 
to tremendous and ruthless power. 
This new capitalism looked upon the 
South not as a center of new democ- 
racy, but as a center of exploitation. 
So long as the Southern land monop- 
olist threatened the power and ¢a- 
reer of the Northern industrialists, 
he was perfectly willing to let black 
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and white labor have its way in the 
South. But when Southern labor 
began to increase its demands and 
power, and on the other hand, the 
Southern landholder showed himself 
willing to unite with the Northern 
capitalists in new exploitation, the 
bargain of 1876 was made and the 
laborers, white and black, were dis- 
franchised. What ensued in the 
South after emancipation was not 
at all the classical bourgeoise revo- 
lution but something far more com- 
plicated and reactionary. 

However, the plan for Negro 
emancipation by political means did 
not end in 1876. The Negro held on 
to vestiges of his political power, 
first, by black congressmen, up un- 
til the beginning of the 20th century, 
by a few members of Southern leg- 
islatures, and especially by their 
power inside the Republican Party. 
This latter power was gradually un- 
dermined by the fact that it had 
back of it less and less of real demo- 
cratic control and, therefore, could 
more easily be seduced by bribery 
and manipulation. 

Appointments of Negroes to fed- 
eral office also became less in num- 
ber, as Reconstruction receded. 
Nevertheless, there were certain 
compensations in the North. Ne 
groes appeared in the legislature of 
11 or 12 Northern states and some- 
times played a conspicuous part. 
They were elevated to the judicial 
bench in the District of Columbia 
and three other states, and in cities, 
particularly like Chicago and New 
York, they occupied from time to 
time positions of real power. 

The result of this political influ- 
ence can be shown in many ways. 

















Between 1884 and 1897, 25 civil 
rights laws, in addition to the na- 
tional civil rights law, were passed 
in 16 Northern states. Many of 
them, including the national law, 
were emasculated by judicial inter- 
pretation, but others, like the Massa- 
chusetts and New York laws, are ef- 
fective today. Federal appropria- 
tions for Negro education in the case 
of Howard University and the land 
grant colleges have been secured. 
On the other hand, further discrimi- 
natory legislation has been held up. 
Jim-Crow cars have been kept out of 
Delaware, West Virginia, and Mis- 
souri, and partially out of Mary- 
land. A flood of anti-racial inter- 
marriage laws introduced in 1913 in 
Congress and 12 different states 
were defeated in every instance but 
one. 

On the other hand, in the South, 
Jim-Crow legislation and disfran- 
chisement laws between 1881 and 
1910 swept through with little oppo- 
sition. 

It became clearer and clearer, as 
the plan of political power to eman- 
cipate the American Negro was fol- 
lowed, that something was lacking; 
that the poverty and inexperience of 
the Negro made it impossible for 
him to exercise his political power 
in full, and that as a minority, even 
then, he could not succeed unless 
he could make some alliance with 
the majority. There ensued, there- 
fore, two plans which both explain 
and supplement the plan of politi- 
cal power from 1867-1930. 

One of these movements came in 
1896-1920 and it sought firmly to in- 
tegrate the American Negro into 
American industry as a farmer, la- 
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borer, skilled artisan, and capitalist. 
The other movement, sought by agi- 
tation and legal defense, to clear 
away race discrimination and allow 
untrammeled advancement of black 
folk according to ability. These two 
latter movements fell into bitter con- 
troversy. The economic movement 
ended with the World War and the 
anti-discrimination movement de- 
clined with the depression. 


THE WASHINGTON PLAN 


The plan of social Reconstruction 
advocated by Booker T. Washington 
was not simply a plan for the uplift 
of labor as is so often assumed, and 
it can be only understood as we con- 
sider its immediate background. The 
late William H. Baldwin, President 
of the Long Island Railroad and 
slated to be President of the Penn- 
sylvania, was a young man trained 
in Southern industry. He was one 
of the first to conceive of the train- 
ing of black laborers who should 
share work with white laborers and 
at the same time keep the white la- 
bor movement from too strong and 
insistent demands in its fight with 
capital. 

This idea began in the day when 
the “one big union” of the Knights 
of Labor had changed to the craft 
unionism of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The strength of the 
labor movement was growing but al- 
most without exception it excluded 
black skilled labor. However, black 
skilled labor was valuable and could 
be trained in the South. It was the 
idea of Mr. Baldwin and gradually 
of many others that you would not 
only do a service to and open oppor- 
tunity for black folk, but you would 
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in this same way serve capital and 
hold white labor in check. 

About this time, Booker T. Wash- 
ington took charge of Tuskegee in 
Alabama. He was an opportunist 
with high ideals. He believed in 
political rights for people who 
could exercise them, but in the case 
of Southern Negroes, he knew that 
they could not exercise them with- 
out the consent of the white South. 
He took the position, therefore, that 
the Negro must gain an economic 
status before he could use his polit- 
ical rights and in this he was un- 
doubtedly right; but on the other 
hand, his idea of the economic status 
which Negroes must gain was based 
unquestionably on the capitalistic 
organization of the United States. 

Mr. Washington’s program in- 
cluded a temporary acquiescence in 
giving up Negro political rights and 
agitation for civil rights and insist- 
ence upon training young Negroes 
for farming and industry. Up from 
a thrifty solid class of black land- 
lords and artisans, Washington ex- 
pected a class of Negro capitalists 
to arise and employ Negro workers. 
The plan was launched by the At- 
lanta Speech in 1896 and was trium- 
phant from that date until about 
1910. It included alliance with 
white capital and was rewarded by 
large contributions toward Negro 
education, especially such schools as 
conformed to the Hampton-Tuskegee 
type. 

As a first step toward this new 
Negro capitalism, Mr. Washington 


especially stressed landholding, 
widespread peasant proprietorship, 
and even large farms among 


Negroes; and then a training of 
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Negro laborers and artisans for use 
in industry at a wage if necessary 
less than that demanded by union 
labor. The result of this compro- 
mise was a new understanding be- 
tween leading elements, North and 
South, with regard to the Negro. 
The Negro college, while not entire- 
ly discouraged, was looked upon with 
some suspicion, and positions for 
Negro college graduates became dif- 
ficult. To some extent, appoint- 
ments and opportunities for young 
Negroes were carefully censored and 
referred for approval to Tuskegee, 
over a very wide extent of country. 
Negro newspapers were brought in 
line by judicious advertising and 
other means of control. This was 
really regarded as a clever and far- 
sighted compromise, which, if it did 
not solve, would at least peacefully 
postpone the solutions of a baffling, 
intricate problem of race contact un- 
til more favorable times. Between 
1900-1910, Mr. Washington became 
one of the most popular men in 
America, in constant demand North 
and South as a speaker, adviser, and 
referee. 

As the current opinion of the land 
became unified, Mr. Washington’s 
program began to become increas- 
ingly suspicious in the eyes of 
Negroes. A wave of Jim-Crow legis- 
lation and disfranchising bills swept 
over the South and the border states. 
Already separation of the races in 
travel had been made compulsory in 
eight Southern states before 1891, 
but had paused. Now, a new wave 
of legislation began in 1898 and cov- 
ered South Carolina, North Caro- 
lina, Virginia, Maryland and Okla- 
homa. Determined and repeated ef- 














forts were made in Missouri, West 
Virginia, and Delaware. Disfranchis- 
ing laws swept over the South and 
border states, from 1890-1910, at the 
very time when Negro political 
power and agitation had been lulled 
to its lowest by the Washington com- 
promise. This triumph of the radi- 
cal, anti-Negro South and the con- 
tinued prevalence of lynching which 
went on at the rate of one to two a 
week during most of Mr. Washing- 
ton’s career, greatly embarrassed 
him. He hated caste and lawless- 
ness as much as any man. He want- 
ed the best for his people, but he 
implicitly believed that once his eco- 
nomic program could be put through 
all else would follow. He made the 
fatal mistake of trying to forestall 
criticism from Negroes and of ac- 
quiescing in the neglect if not the 
suppression of Negro colleges. 

The result was the outburst of 
wrath and criticism led by the 
younger college-bred Negro group, 
an outburst which eventually split 
the Negro group in twain. But it 
was not that criticism that doomed 
the Washington program. It was 
plain failure of the economic re- 
building which I emphasized. This 
is shown by the trend of Negro em- 
ployment. Despite the effort of both 
Hampton and Tuskegee to train 
farmers and servants, both of these 
decreased in number. Farmers, in- 
stead of forming 57 per cent of the 
workers, as in 1890, now formed 37 
per cent. Servants have decreased 
from 31 per cent in 1890 to 22 per 
cent in 1920. Since then, they have 
increased to 29 per cent. Manifest- 
ly, then, there were forces at work 
to drive the Negroes off the farm 
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and out of the servant quarters, On 


the other hand, the number of 
Negroes in commerce and transpor- 
tation and in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries, increased 
largely from 10 per cent in 1890 to 
29 per cent in 1930, but it was not 
at all the kind of increase that Mr. 
Washington had in mind. The new- 
comers were mainly laborers. They 
made some headway into the semi- 
skilled industries, but were kept out 
by the trade unions. The trade 
unions held against them as an ex- 
cuse the fact that they had been 
trained and that the plan had been 
to train them as strikebreakers and 
low-cost laborers. The caste system 
in the South increased the whole 
ideology of caste throughout the 
United States until laboring men 
felt themselves degraded to work 
with black men. Moreover, the at- 
tempt of Negroes to enter the em- 
ploying class as merchants and land- 
holders was made impossible by se- 
vere competition and monopoly. The 
attempt to teach Negroes the skill 
of modern industry was also frus- 
trated by the changing of skill, mass 
production, and use of machinery. 
While, therefore, land ownership 
among Negroes and the accumula- 
tion of property increased until 1910, 
it then began to decrease and the in- 
crease in Negro property, while a 
creditable index of thrift, was 
dwarfed by the immense piling up of 
capital in the hands of whites, With- 
out doubt, the Washington program 
improved the economic status of 


the Negro, but on the other hand, 
and just as surely, it did not show 
a way out because it fastened the 
chains 


of exploitation on Negro 
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labor and increased labor antag- 
onism in the laboring classes. 

This was particularly shown in 
the new development in the South 
where white labor used its political 
and social influence to replace black 
labor and eliminate the so-called 
Negro jobs. At the time of the de- 
pression, therefore, the status of 
Negro labor, both North and South, 
was precarious, through the opposi- 
tion of unions and the discrimina- 
tion of employers in the North and 
the competition of poor white labor 
in the South. 


LecaL DErensp 


The next plan for social reorgani- 
zation was that of agitation of legal 
defense. It was at first a part of 
the plan for political power and not 
a demand for fixing the unconstitu- 
tionality of disfranchisement legis- 
lation and the enforcing of war 
amendments. One of the earliest 
group movements to agitate for this 
was the National League formed in 
Boston in 1885. It was local in its 
membership but had some influence. 

In 1887, T. Thomas. Fortune, Edi- 
tor of what is now the New York 
Age, issued an appeal for a national 
organization, and repeated this in 
1889. The so-called Afro-American, 
League, afterward changed to Afro- 
American Council, met in Chicago 
with 21 states represented in Jan- 
uary, 1890. J. C. Price was presi- 


dent, and Mr. Fortune, secretary. 
The League held another meeting in 
Tennessee and then died, until Bish- 
op Walters revived it in 1898. It 
met that year in September at 
Rochester and later in November in 
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Washington. The object of the or- 
ganization was to investigate lynch- 
ing, to test the constitutionality of 
of discriminatory laws, to secure 
civil-rights legislation, to promote 
migration from the South and to en- 
courage organization. It met for sev- 
eral years and practically died with 
a final meeting in St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, about 1900. Its weakness was 
that it consisted simply of an annual 
meeting without a continuous work- 
ing organization. The result was 
that it did little more than meet, or- 
ganize, and pass resolutions. In the 
year 1905, a new aspect came over 
the plans for American Negroes for 
social reconstruction. 

The new disfranchisement laws 
and the wave of discriminatory leg- 
islation, coupled with Mr. Washing- 
ton’s concessions, alarmed the color- 
ed people. Particularly the young 
colored college man began to fear 
the dictatorship of the Tuskegee ma- 
chine and the difficulty of express- 
ing even legitimate criticism. This 
opposition was crystalized by the 
jailing of Monroe Trotter in Boston 
for trying to heckle Mr. Washing- 
ton during a speech at the colored 
church. It seems to me that this was 
going too far, and that while Trot- 
ter was much more bitter and out- 
spoken than was necessary, yet he 
did have a right to talk even though 
he criticized Mr. Washington. The 
result was that a call was issued in 
June, 1905, signed by 59 men from 
17 states. In July, 1905, 29 of these 
men, representing 14 states, met at 
Niagara Falls and formed the Nia- 
gara Movement. The Movement 
grew, and in 1906 held a significant 
meeting at Harper’s Ferry. The 
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manifesto which it sent out was 
plain and bitter. 

The Niagara Movement, however, 
had certain inherent difficulties. 
First, it was a racial movement of 
men entirely unknown outside their 
group and with no means of contact 
by which they could easily reach in- 
fluential persons in the white group. 
And secondly, Mr. Trotter, who 
owned and edited the one organiza- 
tion journal, was not an organization 
man. He was an extreme individual- 
ist. When, therefore, in 1909 there 
was held a conference in New York 
with practically the same program 
that the Niagara Movement had, 
practically all of the leading mem- 
bers of the Niagara Movement went 
into the N.A.A.C.P., seven of them 
going upon its Board of Directors, 
and thus to a large measure the work 
of the Niagara Movement became 
merged with that of the N.A.A.C.P. 
The N.A.A.C.P. said in its first re- 
port: 


The National Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Colored People seeks to up- 
lift the colored men and women of this 
country by securing to them the full 
enjoyment of their rights as citizens, 
justice in all courts, and equality of op- 
portunity everywhere. It favors and 
aims to aid, every kind of education 
among them save that which teaches 
special privileges or prerogative, class 
or caste. It recognizes the national 
character of the Negro problem and no 
sectionalism. It believes in the holding 
of the Constitution of the United States 
and its amendments, in the spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln. It upholds the doc- 
trine of “all men up and no man down.” 
It abhors Negro crime, but still more the 
conditions which breed crime, and most 
of all the crimes committed by mobs in 
the mockery of the law, by individuals 
in the name of the law. 
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It believes that the scientific truths 
of the Negro problem must be available 
before the country can see its way 
wholly clear to right existing wrongs. It 
has no other belief than that the best 
way to uplift the colored man and the 
best way to aid the white man to peace 
is social content; it has no other desire 
than exacting justice, and no other mo- 
tive than patriotism. (First Annual Re- 
port, January 1, 1911. N.A.A.C.P.) 


The work of the N.A.A.C.P. is too 
well-known to call for review here. 
I need only point out that its great- 
est triumph was in the matter of 
legal defense. Practically, it made 
the Supreme Court for the first time 
in the history of the country affirm 
the validity of the 15th Amendment, 
outlaw the Grandfather Clauses, and 
curtail the segregation ordinances. 
It also secured some protection for 
accused Negroes from mob violence 
and made the most effective anti- 
lynching campaign in the history of 
the country. 

The first sign of change that faced 
the N.A.A.C.P. was falling off of its 
income and the decrease in the cir- 
culation of The Crisis. This was 
not due to the fact that the Ameri- 
can Negro did not want to fight dis- 
crimination and lynching and was 
not willing to pursue cases in legal 
defense which should build up the 
foundation of the whole caste sys- 
tem in marriage, in travel and edu- 
cation. But it did come from the 
fact that the colored people, econo- 
mically, were unable to stand the ex- 
pense. It had been the proud boast 
of the N.A.A.C.P. that beginning as 
a quasi-philanthropic institution, ex- 
pecting to rely upon funds furnished 
mainly by rich white friends, it had 
become during its best years sup- 
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ported in the main by the mass of 
colored workers and that The Crisis 
had been made financially indepen- 
dent by the same kind of support. 
The amounts of money which it re- 
ceived from rich white people were 
small and their withdrawal would 
have made no particular difference 
in its program. The falling off now 
of this income meant that the col- 
ored people were financially unableto 
sustain this program and especially 
to back its expansion. We realized 
this before the depression and the 
causes lay in a new industrial devel- 
opment, North and South. In the 
South, the Negro was losing the mo- 
nopoly of certain jobs which he had 
had. The machine was displacing 
semi-skilled and skilled labor among 
both Negroes and whites. A new 
monopoly of capital and materials 
was so changing the face of industry 
that the Negro was becoming a res- 
ervoir of casual labor and the gen- 
eral causes of the collapse of agri- 
culture throughout the world were 
at work in increased degree among 
Negro farmers. 

The mass migration of Negroes to 
the North alleviated but did not 
change the basic trouble. They found 
themselves in the midst of difficul- 
ties connected with housing, difficul- 
ties connected with unions, difficul- 
ties connected with the casual 
character of their labor and the low 
wage for which they were obliged to 
work. This should have taught the 
Negroes of the United States that a 
change of tactic was absolutely nec- 
essary. Agitation and legal defense 


must be kept up so far as possible 
but that possibility at present has 
its limitations. 


Before them, and of 
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more importance and of fundamental 
influence even to the campaign 
against race discrimination itself, 
was a new plan of social security. 


THE PRESENT DILEMMA 


I began to advocate, therefore, for 
the N.A.A.C.P. a new social pro- 
gram as early as 1928. I was by no 
means clear in my own thinking, 
but was groping for light and for 
that reason had visited Russia, had 
begun the study of Karl Marx and 
had voted the Socialist ticket since 
1912. My efforts brought little re- 
action; no particular opposition and 
at the same time no emphasis of 
agreement until the wave of depres- 
sion overwhelmed us. Then, sud- 
denly, there came to the fore, a pe- 
culiar situation made by the fact 
that the problem of race discrimina- 
tion always cuts across and hinders 
the settlement of other problems, 
and we are repeatedly forced to give 
up direct attack upon it in order to 
save our very lives. 

It happened in the Civil War. In 
the midst of a fight for physical free- 
dom, civil and political rights, the 
Negro was suddenly faced with the 
problem of fighting when the out-, 
come was by no means clear nor was 
it altogether certain just where his 
interest lay. He was compelled for 
a time to lay aside his racial de- 
mands to become Union soldiers and 
laborers and afterward was reward- 
ed by receiving a greater measure 
of political power and civil rights 
than he had dreamed of. The same 
kind of dilemma came at the time of 
the World War. 

We had no choice between war and 
peace—the nation was rushing head- 
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long. We had no allies save a small 
group of thinkers who for the most 
part were not interested in Negroes. 
Labor was near unanimous for war 
and so were most socialists here and 
abroad. We were in a raging flood 
and our only real choice was to fight 
swimming with the current or to be 
drowned in impotent opposition. I 
said then and under similar circum- 
stances would say again, close ranks 
and fight for our own liberty while 
the world was committing suicide. 

The victim of mob _ violence, 
lynching and residential segregation 
for a time had to concentrate his 
efforts toward securing decent treat- 
ment of his segregated regiments, 
an opportunity for men to become 
officers even if they were black and 
permission to fight at the front in- 
stead of work blindly in the rear. 
After the World War, the Negro 
was able to return to his attack up- 
on prejudice with increased power 
and efficiency. The years from 1919 
to 1929 represent a high water mark 
of our organized striving for in- 
creased political power, the suppres- 
sion of lynching and legal defense. 

The irony of the situation, how- 
ever, proved to be the fact that the 
cause for which we were verbally 
compelled to fight itself failed in its 
very victory and cast us with all 
men, workers and owners, in the 
maelstrom of world depression. To- 
day, then, our original paradox 
again appears with wider ramifica- 
tion and vaster perils. 

We are in the midst of a national 
and world movement to reconstruct 
the basis of industry. In order to be 
efficient coworkers in this recon- 
struction, we have got to escape the 


present threat of starvation, to con- 
serve our schools and social organiza- 
tions and to get regular, decently 
paid work. With that foundation 
settled, even in a reasonable degree, 
we can begin again to fight discrim- 
ination. But until unemployment 
among American Negroes is de- 
creased and a decent standard of liv- 
ing reestablished, we have no re- 
sources upon which the _ battle 
against discrimination can effective- 
ly be carried. 

Here, then, is the dilemma and 
how has it been met? Briefly put, 
there have been three moves: (1) 
toward invoking the protection of 
restored capitalism, (2) a move- 
ment toward alliance with organized 
labor, and (8) a movement toward 
socialism. 

In the first category may be 
placed practically all of the older or- 
ganizations: the Urban League, the 
Federation of Churches, the N.A.A. 
C.P. Nearly all of these organiza- 
tions have, to be sure, shown signs 
of uneasiness at their position. The 
Urban League organized a National 
Economic Council, which through an 
executive committee and workers’ 
council was designed to guide the 
Negro through the crisis. Appar- 
ently, this never functioned. The 
N.A.A.C.P. sought to adopt an eco- 
nomic program but was unable to 
agree on anything definite. The 
Federation of Churches had adopted 
a liberal labor program, but has not 
applied it to Negroes. Gradually, 
most of these and many other or- 
ganizations under the guidance of 
the Joint Committee on Recovery, 
fell back upon a drive on the ad- 
ministration to secure justice for 
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the Negro in relief and reorganiza- 
tion; but the difficulty was in deter- 
mining just what economic justice 
for the Negro involved and how it 
could best be secured. The organi- 
zations themselves had scant com- 
mon ground. Ten of them were relig- 
ious. Four were academic frater- 
nities and sororities, one is a fra- 
ternal order, one an organization 
for agitation and reform, four or- 
ganizations of professional men, one 
designed for club work, and three 
are industrial organizations. The 
only thing upon which this con- 
glomerate body could wholehearted- 
ly unite was the matter of race dis- 
crimination. 

Of the fact of discrimination, the 
Joint Committee has unearthed am- 
ple proof, but as to what we are go- 
ing to do about it, the Joint Com- 
mittee, quite naturally, has nothing 
to say and nothing to think. 

Indeed, everything that has hap- 
pened in the NRA and the New Deal 
might easily have been foretold be- 
fore the NRA was established. 

If the United States government 
comes in to the depression picture 
to administer local relief, that re- 
lief must be directly carried out by 
local people and these local people 
in the places where Negroes are 
most numerous are going to be pre- 
judiced and narrow. 

If the government is going to re- 
lieve the farmer by a scarcity pro- 
gram or bonuses, the people who are 
going to reap the benefit from that 
program are going to be the white 
people who own the land. If the 
government is going to establish a 
great power organization with 
towns and industries, in these towns 
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and industries there is going to be 
repeated the same pattern of dis- 
crimination and segregation that is 
current in the nation. If we are go- 
ing to have housing projects, sub- 
sistence homesteads, farm credit and 
credit unions, we are going to find 
in the carrying out of these plans 
the same American prejudice 
against color that we find every- 
where. What, then, are we to do? 
Are we to starve to death until we 
settle color discrimination in Amer- 
ica or are we first to secure the 
power to fight before we enter bat- 
tle? The one thing that we are 
bound to do in self-defense is to see 
that in the midst of all this whirl- 
pool we make sure of such begin- 
nings of economic security that in 
the future we shall have power to 
work out our destiny; and to this, 
everything else is subordinate. 

If segregated homesteads and se- 
gregated land will give us more se- 
cure employment and higher wage, 
we cannot for a moment hesitate. 
If segregated schools will give us 
better education, then we must have 
segregated schools. If segregated 
housing will give us decent homes, 
we have no right to choose for our 
children and our families slums for 
the sake of herding with the white 
unfit. Our first business in the 
midst of the great economic revolu- 
tion, which is going on, is to secure 
a place for ourselves. 

To this, the advocates of labor al- 
liance answer: There is only one 
haven of refuge for the American 
Negro. He must recognize that his 
attempt to enter the ranks of capi- 
tal as an exploiter came too late, if 
it were ever a worthy ideal for a 
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group of workers. He is now for- 
ever excluded by the extraordinary 
monopoly which white capital and 
credit have upon the machines and 
materials of the world. Moreover, 
that solution after all was possible 
only for the few. The great mass of 
Negroes belong to the laboring class. 
They have the same interests that 
white laborers have. They must join 
the white labor movement. 

This, however, is not nearly as 
easy as it might seem. Not only has 
the attempt of American Negroes to 
join the ranks of the white labor 
movement been discouraging for 
more than a century, but even to- 
day, the welcome which they are ac- 
corded is questionable. In the first 
place, the farmers and servants who 
compose the mass of workers among 
colored people are not organized. If 
we take the 30,000,000 of organiz- 
able laborers, less than 7,000,000 are 
organized, even if we include the 
company unions. If we take the less 
than 5,000,000 who are organized, 
the overwhelming majority of them 
will not allow the Negroes to join 
their ranks under any circumstances, 
and most of the rest have only al- 
lowed Negroes to intrude when the 
power of Negro labor was such that 
they did not dare to oppose its com- 
petition. There are undoubtedly to- 
day a number of unions which are 
disposed to welcome Negro members 
and who recognize something of the 
real solidarity of labor interests; 
but their total number must be less 
than half a million. With such 
workers, Negro labor ought by all 
means to unite; but to say that the 
union of American Negro labor with 
a half million out of 5,000,000 organ- 


ized laborers is a labor alliance, is 
seriously to overstate the case. 
Suppose, now, that the Negro 
turns to the promise of socialism 
whither I have long looked for salva- 
tion. I was once a member of the 
celebrated Local No. 1 in New York. 
I am convinced of the essential truth 
of the Marxian philosophy and be- 
lieve that eventually land, machines 
and materials must belong to the 
state; that private profit must be 
abolished; that the system of ex- 
ploiting labor must disappear; that 
people who work must have essen- 
tially equal income; and that in 
their hands the political rulership of 
the state must eventually rest. 
Notwithstanding the fact that I 
believe this is the truth and that this 
truth is being gradually exemplified 
by the Russian experiment, I must, 
nevertheless, ask myself seriously ; 
how far can American Negroes for- 
ward this eventual end? What part 
can they expect to have in a socialis- 
tic state and what can they do now 
to bring about this realization? And 
my answer to this has long been 
clear. There is no automatic power 
in socialism to override and sup- 
press race prejudice. This has been 
proven in America, it was true in 
Germany before Hitler and _ the 
analogy of the Jews in Russia is for 
our case entirely false and mislead- 
ing. One of the worst things that 
Negroes could do today would be to 
join the American Communist Party 
or any of its many branches. The 
Communists of America have be- 
come dogmatic exponents of the in- 
spired word of Karl Marx as they 
read it. They believe, apparently, 
in immediate, violent and bloody 
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revolution, and they are willing to 
try any and all means of raising 
hell anywhere and under any cir- 
cumstances. This is a silly program 
even for white men. For American 
colored men, it is suicide. In the 
first place, its logical basis is by 
no means sound. The great and 
fundamental change in the organi- 
zation of industry which Karl Marx 
with his splendid mind and untiring 
sacrifice visualized must, to be sure, 
be brought about by revolution, but 
whether in all times and places and 
under all circumstances that revolu- 
tion is going to involve war and 
bloodshed, is a question which every 
sincere follower of Marx has a 
right to doubt. 

The most baffling paradox today 
is the attitude of men toward war. 
On the one hand, we have the advo- 
cates of radical reform in our funda- 
mental, economic and political struc- 
ture, insisting that the only path to 
this era of peace and justice is 
through violent revolution. On the 
other hand, we have the advocates 
of the present system insisting that 
they can only insure peace by world- 
wide preparation for the same kind 
of war which recently took the lives 
of ten million men. 

The ordinary man seeking peace, 
has, then, apparently not a choice be- 
tween peace and war, but only a 
choice of the kind of war in which 
he will fight and the object for 


which he will fight, and apparently 
he must strive to make this last 
great murder of the West, this new 
War to end War, as peaceful and 
reasonable as possible. 

Leaving for a moment the ques- 
tion as to 


how inevitable’ this 
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dilemma is, we American Negroes 
under the race hate now prevalent, 
will in any case stand between the 
two armies as buffer and victim, 
pawn and peon. And we can only 
take this attitude: We abhor vio- 
lence and bloodshed; we will join 
no movement that advocates a pro- 
gram of violence, except as the last 
defense against aggression. 

We see today as the chief aggres- 
sor and threatener of violence, not 
indeed communism, but greed and 
reaction, masquerading as patriot- 
ism and fascism, armed to the 
teeth, intolerant and ready to kill 
and repress not only those who op- 
pose them, but those who dare to ex- 
press opposing thoughts. 

Such discrimination, represented 
in the United States by various pa- 
triotic women’s organizations, by 
war veterans’ leagues, by the army 
and navy and its friends, are the 
most dangerous advocates of war 
and murder; and it is foolish for 
those who believe in world peace 
and economic justice to be so misled 
by this reaction as to burst into wild 
words and futile deeds and thus give 
greed a chance to kill the innocent. 

Granted that the Marxian dialec- 
tic is a masterful statement of a 
great truth, yet the revolution which 
it sets down as inevitable, may 
logically, even if not probably, come 
by votes without violence, by re- 
stricted violence, or if with wide- 
spread violence, not with cruelty 
and unnecessary bloodshed. They 
are fools who think that successful 
and beneficial revolution consists 
primarily in raising the devil, and 
it is very doubtful if such persons 
will ever lead America to peace and 
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justice. It may well be that in the 
awful and fundamental changes to 
come, calm, silent and compassion- 
ate men may be compelled to lead 
the world to peace through irresist- 
ible force but never through irrespon- 
sible deviltry. 

In any real revolution, every step 
that saves violence is to the glory 
of the great end. We may not save 
all, but we may never forget that 
revolution is not the object of 
socialism or communism rightly con- 
ceived; that their object is. justice 
and if haply the world can find 
that justice without blood, the world 
is the infinite gainer. Persistent 
and dominant denial of this possib- 
ility may be made and may be true, 
but wise men will never cease to 
seek it. We black men say, there- 
fore, we do not believe in violence. 
Our object is justice not violence, 
and we will fight only when there is 
no better way. 

The proletariat which stands for 
violence is that proletariat which be- 
comes the tool to carry out capitalis- 
tic violence. The first study of 
workers is not to fight but to con- 
vince themselves that union of work- 
ers, class solidarity, is better than 
force and a substitute for it. 

The real problem, then, is this 
concert of the workers. The real em- 
phasis today is not on revolution but 
on class consciousness and this is 
the job of socialism and the first 
proof of conversion is the abolition 
of race prejudice. 
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It is the duty of socialism to bat- 
tle the war psychologically and not 
to promote it. Early Christianity 
with its battle hymns and war meta- 
phors made the same ghastly mis- 
take—“Its blood-red banner streams 
afar” down to our own day. 


If, now, reaction toward capi- 
talism can no more save Negroes to- 
day than it could in the past; and if 
the opportunity to ally the Negro 
with white labor has been limited 
in the past and while wider today is 
still too limited for effective action, 
and if a program of avowed violence 
is out of the question, what can the 
Negro do? This brings me really 
to the end of my part of this pro- 
gram, but I may say for the benefit 
and attack of my good friend, Mr. 
Harris, to my mind, this is our pro- 
gram; so to organize the vast con- 
sumers’ power of this group as to 
secure wide economic independence 
through the exchange of services and 
the exchange and manufacture of 
goods. Through these methods, to 
train the American Negroes so that 
they will realize in their own group 
and realize at first, the kind of so- 
cial reformation which the whole 
world is bound to come to some day. 
And above all to stop this great peo- 
ple from being ashamed of itself, of 
its color and history; of living to- 
gether and working together and to 
realize that race segregation is the 
white man’s loss and not the black 
man’s damnation. 





Current Literature on Negro 
Education 


REVIEWS 


Negro Children of Superior 
Intelligence 


Mars is “the planet fourth in dis- 
tance from the sun; also the god of 
war in Greek mythology”; bewail 
means “to moan disconsolately”, and 
flaunt, “to show disdain for some- 
body”. Thus responded a ten-year- 
old Negro boy to the vocabulary test 
of the Stanford-Binet Examination. 
This child and 102 other superior 
children of his race comprise the 
subjects of a recent and significant 
investigation which is almost unique 
in its field. 

Though the child of superior in- 
telligence has been the subject of 
very extensive research by Terman, 
Hollingworth, Witty, and others, 
not until the present study* has 
there appeared a comprehensive in- 
vestigation of Negro children of su- 
perior intelligence in a large school 
population. In all the literature con- 
cerning superior children, there are, 
according to the author, only two 
studies of superior Negro children: 
Bond’s* brief report of eight Negro 
children who, out of a total of 
thirty-three tested by the Stanford- 


Binet Examination, scored at or 
Jenkins, Martin D., “A _ Socio- 


Psychological Study of Negro Children 
of Superior Intelligence.” Unpublished 
Doctor’s Dissertation. Evanston: North- 
western University. 1935. (See also: 
Witty, Paul A. and Jenkins, Martin D., 
“The Educational Achievement of A 
Group of Gifted Negro Children,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Psychology, 25:585- 
97, N 1934.) 

*Bond, Horace M., “Some Exceptional 
Negro Children,” Crisis, 34:257-59 1927. 


above I.Q. 130; and Proctor’s* very 
thorough case study of thirty Negro 
children of I.Q. 129 or above.* The 
study here reviewed is of especial 
significance, then, not because of any 
new light it throws on the chracter- 
istics of the superior child per se,— 
it neither makes nor purports to 
make any such contribution; but 
rather, because, upon a well-deline- 
ated back-ground of data concerning 
superior children, mostly white, it 
achieves a strikingly clear portrayal 
of the superior Negro child. Inci- 
dentally, the study is suggestive also 
of a new line of investigation which 
may prove significant for the much- 
mooted problem of racial differences 
in intelligence. 


The Problem and Approach 


The very small number of Negroes 
included in studies of gifted chil- 
dren, together with a similar paucity 
of superior Negro children reported 
in studies of racial difference, has 
given rise to the assumption that Ne- 
gro variants at the upper levels of 
intelligence constitute, by compari- 
son with white children, a most un- 
usual phenomenon. Hollingworth, 
for example, in a consideration of 
gifted children, states: 


*Proctor, L. S., “A Case Study of 
Thirty Superior Colored Children of 
Washington, D. C.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. Chicago: University of 
Chicago. 1929. 

‘The author probably had not had op- 
portunity to examine also: Terwilliger, 
A. Janet, “A Study of Negro Children 
of I.Q. Above 125.” Unpublished Mas- 
ter’s Thesis. New York: Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1934. 
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Comparatively few of these [Negro] 
children are found within the range 
which includes the best one per cent of 
white children. It is, however, possible 
by prolonged search to find an occa- 
sional Negro or mulatto child testing 
above 130 I.Q.° 


Using this assumption as a point 
of departure, the investigator under- 
took a systematic search for and 
study of superior Negro children in 
grades three to eight of seven public 
schools of Chicago, enrolling a total 
of approximately 8,000 pupils. He 
sought, specifically, to ascertain (1) 
the incidence of Negro children of 
superior intelligence, (2) the age 
and grade levels at which they are 
found, (3) the degree to which they 
conform to the general pattern of 
unselected superior children as re 
gards home background, personal 
and school history, interests, and 
personality characteristics, (4) their 
racial ancestry, and (5) the validity 
of the Stanford-Binet Examination 
for the study of superior Negro chil- 
dren. 


The subjects of this study were 
selected in much the same manner 
as that used by Terman® viz., (1) 
nomination by classroom teachers of 
children (a) “most intelligent,” (b) 
“doing the best classroom work,” 
and (c) “one or more half-years un- 
der-age for grade” (539 pupils nomi- 
nated); (2) administration of the 
McCall Multi-Mental Scale, Forms 1 
and 2, to all nominees; (3) adminis- 
tration of the abbreviated Stan- 
ford-Binet Test to each child with a 
McCall 1.Q. of 120 or more (96 lo- 
cated with Stanford-Binet I.Q. of 
120 or above); and (4) testing of 
siblings (7 additional cases located). 
Thus, there were identified 103 chil- 
dren of “superior” intelligence. (5) 
A “control” group was selected by 


‘Leta S. Hollingworth, Gifted Chil- 
dren. New York: Macmillan Co. 1929. 
p. 70.— (Italics The Reviewer’s.) 

'L. M. Terman, Genetic Studies of 
Genius.. Palo Alto: Stanford University 
Press, 1925. Vol. V, Chapter 2 
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having teachers choose “that pupil 
of the same sex whose name imme- 
diately follows that of the superior 
pupil on the class roll, siblings and 
relatives excluded.” 

Information relative to the school 
and developmental history, scholas- 
tic achievement, personal traits, and 
home background of these children 
was secured and interpreted by 
means of the following instruments 
and techniques: 

New Stanford Achievement Test, Ad- 
vanced Examination (Grades 4-9), 
Form W. 

The Personal Index (of attitudes in- 
dicative of problem behavior). 

Sims Score Card for Socio-Economic 
Status. 

The “Pupil Report” (Mimeographed 
questionnaire for ascertaining certain of 
children’s interests). 

Interviews with parents (relative to 
children’s ancestry, home background, 
developmental history, and school 
progress). 

Personality Rating Seale (checked by 
teachers). 

Taussig Classification of Occupational 
Groups. 

Sterling Height-Weight Norms. 


Selected Findings 


Since the data of this study are 
relatively unique in educational lit- 
erature, and in view of the non-avail- 
ability of the unpublished disserta- 
tion to the general public, it seems 
appropriate here to run counter to 
conventional canons of reviewing 
and to provide a selective summary 
of the author’s findings. Major find- 
ings relative to the incidence of su- 
perior Negro children are summar- 
ized below: 

1. Of the total population of 
8,145 children studied, 3.3 per 1,000 
are on the I.Q. 140-or-above level, 
6.6 per 1,000 are on the I.Q. 130-or- 
above level, and 12.3 per 1,000 are on 
the 1.Q. 120 or above level. 

2. As compared with the subjects 
of this study, unselected American 
children are distributed in approxi- 
mately the same proportion on the 
1.Q. 140 or above level (4 per 1000), 
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in slightly larger proportion on the 
I.Q. 130 and above level (10 per 
1000), and in much greater propor- 
tion on the I.Q. 120 or above level 
(60 per 1000). 

3. Included among the subjects of 
the study was one girl who scored 
at 1.Q. 200, a rating which “has been 
equaled or exceeded by fewer than 
ten of the hundreds of thousands of 
children to whom intelligence tests 
have been administered.” Her fam- 
ily has no record of white ancestry. 

4. There is a preponderance of 
girls among these superior Negro 
children, the ratio, girls to boys, be- 
ing 233:100. This, the author states, 
“represents the only point at which 
there is a real difference between our 
subjects and previously studied su- 
perior children.” 

5. The superior children of this 
study are fairly evenly distributed 
among the different grade- and age- 
levels. 

The “typical” Negro child of su- 
perior intelligence, in the light of 
data presented in the study, may be 
characterized as one who: 

1. Comes from a racial stock 
which is predominantly Negroid 
(68.3% have more Negro than white 
ancestry; 15.9% have more white 
than Negro ancestry) ; 

2. Comes from well educated par- 
ents (median grade-level: fathers— 
13.9, mothers, 12.8; percentage with 
college degrees: fathers—31%, 
mothers—12% ) ; 

3. Was born in Chicago (73.4% 
were born in Chicago, 15.6% in 
Southern states) and had his en- 
tire education in the North (“No one 
of the children has ever attended 
school in a Southern state.’’) ; 

4. Comes from parents and 
grandparents who were born in the 
South (76.4% and 85.5% respective- 
ly) ; 

5. Lives in a home which war- 
rants a superior socio-economic rat- 
ing (median Sims 8. C. rating 18.7 
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or “high ;” Taussig rating: Gr.V, or 
“highest” —33.4%, Gr.IV—36.6% 
Gr.I or “lowest”—6.3%) ; 

6. Conforms in developmental his- 
tory to the general pattern of Amer- 
ican children of superior intelli- 
gence ; 

7. Is under-age for his grade 
(true of 81%), and has skipped 1.2 
half-grades in school (median Pro- 
gress Quotient—119, S.D.7.7) ; 

8. Has mastered school subject 
matter 1.1 grades above the norm 
for his age (median E.Q. 127.2, S.D. 
10.2), but is achieving on a level 
somewhat below his ability level 
(A.Q. 95.4, S.D. 6.9); 

9. Reveals character and person- 
ality traits which are “above aver- 
age ;” 

10. Has much the same intellect- 
ual, social, scholastic, activity inter- 
ests as characterize a typical cross- 
section of the school population of 
which he is a part; and 

11. Differs widely in all respects 
other than degree of mental acceler- 
ation from other individual subjects 
of the investigation. 


Significant differences between the 
control and superior groups on var- 
ious non-intellectual measures con- 
vince the author of “the essential 
validity of this [Stanford-Binet] 
test for identifying potentially cap- 
able Negro pupils in the elementary 
school.” 

Throughout the analysis of his 
data, the author is at quite some 
pains to point out that, with the sin- 
gle exception noted, his subjects 
“conform to the general pattern of 
superior children” as reported by 
other investigators. He concludes: 
There is every evidence...... that 
Negro children are simply children 
(without the qualifying adjective.) 
Certainly, the findings of this 
study can lead to no other conclu- 
sion than that Negro children of su- 
perior intelligence are typical chil- 
dren of superior intelligence.” 
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Appraisal 


What, by way of evaluation, may 
be said of this study? In the first 
place, it might well serve as a model 
for clarity and adequacy in the pre- 
sentation of data. Included in its 
178 pages of text are five figures and 
58 well conceived major tables, to- 
gether with numerous incidental 
tabular presentations. There is al- 
so a very complete appendix, includ- 
ing (happily!) photographs of the 
28 “gifted” subjects, copies of all 


’ instruments used in the investiga- 


tion, together with detailed tabula- 
tions, by individual subjects, of in- 
telligence and achievement test 
data. The reader is most adequately 
supplied with both raw and derived 
data for understanding and testing 
the author’s interpretation of his 
findings. 

The student of children of su- 
perior intelligence should find ex- 
tremely valuable the author’s rather 
exhaustive analysis of related 
studies, his select bibliography of 
87 titles, and especially, his able 
synthesis of findings of previous 
investigators. He who desires a 
bird’s-eye view of previous work 
done in the field will find Chapter I 
of the study admirably suited to his 
needs. 

There are, of course, features of 
the investigation to which a critical 
reviewer might point as limiting fac- 
tors. Inquiry might be raised as to 
the adequacy and “random” char- 
acter of the sampling used. To what 
extent are the populations of the 
seven elementary schools surveyed 
representative of the total elemen- 
tary school population? Are the 
findings of this investigation char- 
acteristic of “Negro children” in the 
City of Chicago? It should be noted 
that the author, with admirable cau- 
tion, restricts his conclusions to the 
particular population studied. Had. 
he so selected his sampling, how- 
ever, as to be in position to gen- 
eralize relative to the total elemen- 


tary school population of the City, 
or, in case he did just that, had he 
adequately reported the fact the 
value of the investigation would be 
considerably enhanced. 

Another possible limitation of the 
study grows out of the racial ident- 
ity of the investigator and his sub- 
jects. It has frequently been 
pointed out in connection with 
studies of racial differences that the 
intelligence test performance of sub- 
jects, especially in case of individual 
tests, may reflect to a significant ex- 
tent the bias of the examiner and the 
degree of rapport he effects with the 
testee. The present investigator’s 
race should have served as a _ posi- 
tive factor in the establishment of 
rapport. It would have been well, 
however, had he guarded against the 
influence of possible unconscious 
bias, together with other factors, by 
having his I.Q. ratings checked, at 
least in part, by another competent 
person. 

Inadequate description of certain 
techniques of investigation gives 
rise to further question concerning 
the validity of some data reported in 
the study. The interview technique, 
by which much home background 
and developmental and educational 
history data were collected, is one 
the validity of which may fluctuate 
markerly with different investiga- 
tors. For adequate evaluation of the 
method used in a particular study, 
it is imperative that the investigator 
provide in considerable detail a de- 
scripton of his procedure. This the 
author of the present study does not 
do. Also, with regard to the method 
by which the racial ancestry of the 
subjects was determined, little ex- 
planation of procedure is supplied 
other than the statement that infor- 
mation was secured through person- 
al interviews with parents. Even 
had a more explicit statement been 
provided, it is probable that the 
absence of genealogical records, and 
even of information about family 
history for more than a generation 
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or two back, would justify consider- 
able skepticism relative to the valid- 
ity of the investigator’s classifica- 
tion of his subjects according to de- 
gree of racial admixture. 

At the outset of this review it 
was suggested that the study under 


Tenets of the Racial 
Difference Hypothesis 
1. The “gifted” Negro child is an 
anomaly. 


2. Superior Negro children excell by 
virtue of a predominately white ances- 
try. 


8. Very bright Negro children are 
found chiefly in the primary grades and 
at younger years. 

4. The I.Q. of the superior Negro 
child retrogresses during later elemen- 
tary school years. 


5. Racial inequalities in education do 
not significantly influence racial differ- 
ences in “test” intelligence. 

6. Negro ancestry is more potent 
than inferior socio-economic status as a 
determiner of low “test” intelligence. 

7. Because of limitations in racial 
heredity, Negro children reveal relative- 
ly lower scholastic achievement in the 
linguistic and highly “verbal” school sub- 
jects. 


consideration has significant impli- 
cations for the hypothesis of racial 
differences, Outstanding and fre- 
quently proclaimed tenets of that 
hypothesis and related findings of 
the study are juxtaposed in parallel 
columns above. 

If it were possible to verify the 
findings of the present investigation 
and to demonstrate the validity of 
its conclusions for other Negro popu- 
lations with similar educational and 
cultural environments, a severe blow, 
indeed, would be dealt the hypothe- 
sis of racial differences. 

By far the greatest value of the 


present study, in the opinion of the 
reviewer, lies in the basis it provides 
for further investigation. This state- 
ment implies no disparagement for 
the study itself—for, despite its 
limitations, it represents a truly sig- 
nificant contribution to the litera- 


Findings of the 
Present Investigation 

1. The incidence and characteristics 
of “gifted” Negro children are approxi- 
mately the same as for American chil- 
dren in general. 

2. Superior Negro children come 
from perdominately Negroid stock, and, 
as regards degree of racial admixture, 
are “strikingly in line with...... the 
general Negro populstion.” 


8. Brilliant Negro children are dis- 
tributed fairly evenly among the dif- 
ferent age, and grade-levels. 


4. The incidence of superior Negro 
children in the later elementary school 
ie reflects no retrogression of high 
.Q’s. 


5. “No one of these [Negro] children 
of [superior intelligence] has ever at- 
tended school in a Southern state.” 


6. Superior Negro childern, like su- 
perior white children, come from a su- 
perior socio-economic backgrounds. 


7. Superior Negro children show 
greatest scholastic achievement in lan- 
guage and reading, highly “verbal” sub- 
ject matter. 


ture of its field—but rather, seeks 
to emphasize the fertile line of re- 
search to which it points the way. 
Worthy “problems” fairly bristle 
forth from its pages. Are the find- 
ings of the present investigation 
characteristic of other Negro ele- 
mentary school populations? What 
are the incidence and characteristics 
of superior Negro children on the 
secondary level? Is the distribution 
of Negro children of superior intel- 
ligence in the population here sur- 
veyed a function of “selective migra- 
tion?” Why is there a major dis- 
parity between the incidence of Ne- 
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gro and white children on the I.Q. 
120 and above level as contrasted 
with approximate identity on the 
1.Q. 140 and above level? What ac- 
counts for the preponderance of girls 
in this group of superior children? 
And finally, and of greatest social 
significance, what of the future for 
this group of superior children? 
Will their superiority abide and 
find expression in the outstanding 
social contributions of which they 
are potentially capable? It is grati- 
fying to note that the author “plans 
to follow the development of these 
children in order to provide an 
answer” to this latter question. 

D. A. WILKERSON 


The Apostle of Freedom 


One of the strange things about 
the literature of the Negro in re- 
cent years is the neglect of one field 
of writing that is often thought to 
be overdone. While there is always 
interest in what men and women 
have been able to achieve in spite of 
difficulties, there has been for three 
decades almost a complete absence 
of strong work in biography. Eighty 
years ago there were numerous slave 
narratives; thirty years’ after 
emancipation almost any man who 
attained unto prominence still felt 
his story might be worth telling; 
but more recently there has been 
only a very limited number of works 
to which one could refer. It is like- 
ly of course that the dearth has been 
due to the difficulties of publication 
quite as much as to anything else. 
We think of Robert R. Moton’s 
Finding a Way Out, James Weldon 
Johnson’s Along this Way, and such 
a bright book of sketches as Mary 


White Ovington’s Portraits in Color; 


but what we have not had is the 
scholarly and independent study of 
the individual whose personal ex- 
ample or contribution to the life of 
his era makes him worthy of re- 
search and record. By our younger 


scholars practically nothing in this 
direction has so far been done; but 
the line that such study will un- 
doubtedly take within the next few 
years has now been admirably in- 
dicated by this life of Richard Al- 
len’ by Dr. Charles H. Wesley, pro- 
fessor of history at Howard Uni- 
versity. 

Richard Allen is most commonly 
thought of as the founder of the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church. 
That his work in religion was only 
a part of his racial effort, however, 
is emphasized by the subtitle of the 
book, “Apostle of Freedom.” There 
are a dozen chapters, the first deal- 
ing with Allen in the house of bond- 
age, and the last with the heritage 
that his church and his people owe 
to him. There is a full bibliography, 
also an appendix that is of the high- 
est importance as bearing witness 
to Dr. Wesley’s thorough pursuit of 
his sources. We may say, too, that 
there is a good frontispiece, and that 
the binding and white paper and 
clear type make the book both at- 
tractive and readable. In general 
the method and the results of the 
study are such as make it needless for 
anyone for years to come to attempt 
to treat the same subject. From 
every standpoint it is an excellent 
performance. 

One of the first points emphasized 
about Allen is his personal integrity. 
Even when he was a slave, he en- 
deavored to show his master, Stoke- 
ley, and to others that workers who 
were church members were more 
reliable than those who were not, 
and that his own word could be 
trusted at all times. Dr. Wesley 
recalls a notable example of the 
faith reposed in him. When Allen 
observed that Stokeley and his wife, 
by reason of the weight of years, 
were less and less inclined to go to 
public meetings, he asked if some of 

‘Wesley, Charles H., Richard Allen: 


Apostle of Freedom. Washington: The 
Associated Publishers, 1935. Pp. 300. 
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the Methodist preachers might not 
come to the house. Permission was 
cheerfully given. As a slave’s word 
was rarely taken in such transac- 
tions, however, Allen requested of 
Stokeley a note indicating his con- 
sent. The reply to him was that if 
his own word was not sufficient, 
there would be no note. 

In an unusually well composed 
and informing chapter, “The Leaven 
of Discontent,” Dr. Wesley reveals 
the forces and influences that bred 
in the hard-working young man, 
Richard Allen, the yearning for 
stronger racial unity. Among these 
was the compromising and apologetic 
attitude adopted by the leaders of 
the Methodist Church. When Bishop 
Coke found that his pronouncements 
against slavery caused the people in 
the slave states to remain away 
from his meetings, he admitted that 
he made his sermons and addresses 
less provocative. Bishop Asbury, 
who long opposed slavery, and with 
whom Allen was long on friendly 
terms, after 1807 began to empha- 
size the duty of servants to obey 
their masters. Naturally such hesi- 
tancy in the face of wrong could not 
always command the respect of an 
honest and independent racial 
leader. 

By cutting wood, working in a 
brickyard, and serving as a wagoner 
in the later years of the Revolution, 
Allen was at length able to pur- 
chase his freedom. Coming to Phila- 
delphia in 1786 to reside, he became 
connected with St. George’s Epis- 
copal Church, and soon had a society 
of forty-two members, by whom he 
was known as “leader, teacher, and 
preacher.” His friendship with 
Absalom Jones, the withdrawal of 
the Negro membership from St. 
George’s, the formation of the Free 
African Society, the steps that led 
to the organization of Bethel 
Church, and St. Thomas’s, the Afri- 
can Episcopal Church, the yeoman 
service of Allen and his associates 
in the yellow fever epidemic of 1793, 


the founding of the African Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church, and finally 
the call in 1831 of the “First An- 
nual Convention of the People of 
Colour” — all this is fully set 
forth; and while it is of interest 
to all who are concerned with the 
progress made by the Negro in the 
period, the story comes home with 
double force to those who happen 
to belong to the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 

Just four months hence that de- 
nomination will assemble again in 
its General Conference. It will 
have to deal with many questions— 
questions of import to the Church 
universal and others of immediate 
and pressing significance. In a large 
way it will have to decide if, in all 
the shifting currents of the present, 
it will justify its heritage and keep 
before it the faith and vision and 
the integrity of the founder. As 
reminding the organization of its 
high privilege and the urgent call 
to duty, we can think of nothing 
more timely than this study that Dr. 
Wesley has made of the first bishop, 
Richard Allen, the man to whom the 
church is so signally indebted. 

BENJAMIN BRAWLEY 


Religious Education* 


Although the making of books on 
religious education seems to be with- 
out end, Dr. R. S. Smith of Yale well 
says in his Introduction to the pres- 
ent work that there is always room 
for one written with a definite pur- 
pose and for a special constituency. 
Mr. Dillingham’s book endeavors to 
provide in simple language the 
latest findings in the field, and to 
offer such a text as ministers and 
church workers may find serviceable. 

The author, a graduate of Shaw 


‘Dillingham, John, Making Religious 


Education E fective, with an Introduction 
by Robert Seneca Smith, Horace Bush- 
nell Professor of Christian Nurture, 
Yale University Divinity School. New 
York: Association Press, 1935. Pp. 203. 
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University who pursued his divinity 
studies at Yale, was recently di- 
rector of religious activities at the 
Tennessee State College and is now 
in charge of the work at Lincoln 
Academy, near King’s Mountain, 
N. C., the institution well known for 
some years for the Y.M.C.A. con- 
ferences. He writes with a fine 
sense of the human problems in- 
volved in his task, and has not only 
a keen perception of spiritual values 
but also acquaintance with the most 
recent methods of approach in reli- 
gious training. The chapters are 
clearly arranged, and at the close 
of each are some carefully consider- 
ed problems for investigation. While 
the work is without racial emphasis, 
it has special significance for Negro 
institutions, as one reason for its 
being written was the service it 
might render to the National Min- 
isters’ Institute, in which Dr. 
George Rice Hovey, of the American 
Baptist Home Mission Society, has 
been a leading spirit. It is a book 
that any pastor or religious worker 
might wish to have at hand, and 
certainly one that many should find 
helpful in class work. 
BENJAMIN Braw.Ley 


Ethiopia vs. Italy 


The current disagreement between 
Ethiopia and Italy has aroused sur- 
prising interest. This is largely due 
to the fact that the dispute, like 
most imperialist aggression, has 
serious implications for the rest of 
the world. The activity of the 
League of Nations on behalf of vic- 
timized peoples like the Chinese and 
the Ethiopians has also served to 
concentrate the world’s attention up- 
on these nefarious raids. Because 
so little has been known about Ethio- 
pla and its inhabitants, and be 
cause the diplomatic intrigue sur- 
rounding the present affair has been 
80 involved and confusing, there is 
great need for definitive studies on 
these subjects. 
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The three booklets under consid- 
eration do not pretend to satisfy 
this need. The first two of them 
are essentially guide manuals, and 
the third, by Boake Carter, the radio 
commentator, is a popular approach 
to the subject. 

Abyssinia and Italy,’ published by 
the Oxford University Press under 
the auspices of the Royal Institute 
of International Affairs, is a factual 
manual which is very handy. It 
presents its subject-matter under 
three headings; Historical, Present 
Conditions, and The Course of the 
Dispute. There is no attempt to 
analyze or interpret the facts given, 
but the reader can find here an ade- 
quate factual background for an un- 
derstanding of the present conflict. 
It will prove helpful for purposes of 
quick reference and is adequately 
documented. Two appendices in- 
clude the articles of the League 
Covenant pertinent to the dispute 
and a partial text of the Convention 
Respecting the Free Navigation of 
the Suez Canal. There is also a use- 
ful map of Ethiopia and neighbor- 
ing territories. 

Miss MacCallum’s study, Rivalries 
in Ethiopia, is more discursive than 
the Royal Institute manual. It at- 
tempts to set forth objectively the 
essential facts in the background of 
the war now being waged by Italy 
on Ethiopia. She has presented Mus- 
solini’s claims and Selassie’s ans- 
wers. The dilemma of the League 
of Nations in the present situation 
is clearly stated, though the reader 
gains the impression that the dis- 
cussion stems from a pro-League at- 
titude. Without resort to document- 
ation the rivalries of the European 
powers in Ethiopia are traced and 
the native cunning of Ethiopian 


*Royal Institute of International Af- 
fairs, Abyssinia and Italy. New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1935. Pp. 48. 

*MacCallum, Elizabeth P., Rivalries 
in Ethiopia. New York: World Peace 
Foundation, 1935. Pp. 64. 
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strategy in playing the powers 
against each other is related. The 
story of Ethiopia’s admission to the 
League is briefly told and there are 
sections on the internal condition 
of Selassie’s empire. For that sec- 
tion of the American reading pub- 
lic which wishes clarification of the 
confusing reports carried in the 
daily press this simply written book- 
let should prove a boon. There is 
an introduction by Newton D. Bak- 
er which warns against the Ameri- 
can delusion of safety in isolation. 


Mr. Carter has written consider- 
ably more but it is doubtful that he 
has contributed as much as the other 
two booklets. Black Shirt Black 
Skin® is a frankly popular discus- 
sion of the dispute, written in the 
most breezy “journalese.” At the 
outset, in the Prologue, the reader 
learns that Mr. Carter does not aim 
to be objective. Mussolini’s 
“hideous” policies have betrayed 
him, and, almost out on the ropes, 
Mussolini finds his only escape is 
war in Ethiopia. The book stimu- 
lates an emotional reaction against 
Mussolini and fascism but nothing 
affords the reader a basis for an un- 
derstanding of the social forces at 
work which created this monster 
fascism. 

The author rolls along quite mer- 
rily in his narrative, but sometimes 
his racy style is guilty of loose 
statements which may give pause to 
the discriminating reader. For ex- 
ample he speaks of the Somalis of 
the Issa tribe as not being “true 
Negroes,” suggesting that if some 
of them were “bleached” there 
would be produced “some of the 
finest facial features in the wor!d.” 
Again, he refers to the Ethiopian 
natives as “savage, or semi-savage, 
never having been put under con- 
trol by any white power;” this be- 
ing, we presume, the indispensable 
Black Shirt Black 


*Carter, Boake, 


Skin. Harrisburg, Pa.: Telegraph Press, 
Pp. 178. 


1935. 
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prerequisite to civilization. There 
is the inescapable inference also that 
Mr. Carter, in his conclusions, is a 
bit too much under the influence of 
Lothrop Stoddard’s Rising Tide of 
Color and Mr. Hearst’s shopworn 
“Yellow Peril.” The solution of the 
whole problem is relatively simple to 
Mr. Carter: all the nations need do 
to protect themselves against the 
yellow peril and the black menace 
(including Joe Louis) is to “agree 
to a division of territory between 
them 

There is too much repetition here 
and there, but for the reader who is 
not too fastidious about accuracy 
and who likes a bit of spice in his 
reading about these periodical in- 
ternational disputes, this book will 
prove interesting. 

R. J. Buncun, Assoc. Prof. 
Dept. of Political Science, 
Howard University. 


or Or & 6S 


Black Man’s Burden’ 


Some of the blackest pages of 
modern history center about the 
diplomatic intrigues of the imperial- 
ist European nations in the parti- 
tioning of Africa. Though England, 
France, Italy, Germany, and other 
empire builders have attempted to 
cloak their imperialistic designs un- 
der such humanitarian slogans as 
“the white man’s burden,” “trustee- 
ship,” and “mission civilisatrice,”’ 
the official records of their rivalries 
establish clearly enough the plain 
fact that national self-interest has 
been their sole motivation. These 
powers, as their industrial econo- 
mies developed, were forced to find 
new markets for goods and surplus 
capital, and new sources of raw 
materials. In the last quarter of the 
nineteenth century, they rushed pell- 
mell into Africa. The spoils of vic- 
tory, in the form of African terri- 


‘Work, Ernest, Ethiopia, A Pawn in 
European Diplomacy. Ashville, Ohio: 
The Pickaway County News, 1935. Pp. 
354, 
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tories and natives to exploit, were 
awarded sometimes to the nation 
that got there first, sometimes to 
the strongest, and sometimes to the 
most crafty. In every instance, how- 
ever, the native Africans and their 
rulers were regarded as mere pawns 
in the game. 

Ethiopia, despite her proud and 
ancient history, was not spared in 
this shameless grabbing. Only the 
brilliant courage of her warriors and 
the jealous rivalries among the coun- 
tries seeking to despoil her made it 
possible for Ethiopia to retain a 
large measure of independence. 
Professor Work, in this well-docu- 
mented book, tells the sordid story 
of the diplomatic intrigues engaged 
in by England, France, Italy, and 
Russia, in their attempts either to 
gobble up Ethiopia or to prevent 
rival nations from obtaining it. The 
author, a professor of history at 
Muskingum College, Ohio, served for 
a number of years as educational ad- 
viser to the Ethiopian government. 
His sympathies are clearly with 
Ethiopia, but the study, based large- 
ly on official documents, is without 
emotion or bias. 

The necessity of struggling to 
preserve her independence is no new 
experience for Ethiopia. For cen- 
turies the country had been invaded 
by Egyptians and Arabiaus. Her 
first contact with European nations, 
however, was with the Portuguese in 
the sixteenth century, who aided the 
Ethiopians in repelling the Mohain- 
medans. But Ethiopia learned then 
that “protectors may easily become 
oppressors,” for it was necessary to 
drive the Portuguese out and close 
the country to Europeans. In the 
modern period of empire-building 
Ethiopia has had many suitors, but 
she has been shy of “protectors” 
who come bearing guns, and this 
hesitancy has been her salvation up 
to now. 

The author points out that the 
European nations have striven so 
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vigorously for Ethiopia because of 
her strategic location: 


Since it borders on the Red Sea—the 
long throat of commerce between Eu- 
rope and the East—it is possible for 
the Power in control there to have a 
strangle hold upon the life of that com- 
merce. Since upon its mountains fall 
the abundant rains which furnish the 
very life of Egypt and the eastern Su- 
dan, it is possible for the state in pos- 
session of these mountains to flood the 
valley of the Nile or make it a blister- 
ing desert at will. 


Thus all the great powers were in- 
terested: England, because of 
Egypt, the Nile basin, the ambitious 
dream of the Cape-to-Cario railroad, 
and her Indian Empire; France, be- 
cause of her grand vision of a great 
North African empire, stretching 
from Algeria in the west to Ethiopia 
in the east, and cutting across Cecil 
Rhodes’ Cape-to-Cairo route; Italy, 
because she got nothing out of the 
Congress of Berlin and had _ been 
out-smarted by the French in Tunis, 
and was determined to build an em- 
pire. Russia had no direct interest 
in Ethiopia but saw England as her 
great rival in Asia and the Near 
Kast. Germany, too, though not 
averse to getting a foothold in 
Ethiopia if the opportunity afforded, 
was quite willing to see England and 
France come to grips over the terri- 
tory, while lending moral support to 
Italy, a member of the Triple Al- 
liance, in her unsuccessful ventures 
in the country. Even Japan has 
developed a recent vested interest in 
the hapless country as a result of 
her policy of economic penetration 
in Africa. 

The book affords an excellent back- 
ground for those who wish to ap- 
praise intelligently the present at- 
titudes of England and France to- 
ward Italy’s latest attempt to rape 
this innocent people. England, now 
so vigorously opposing the Italian 
efforts, had previously given full ap- 
proval to Italy. Italy’s first effort 
was frustrated by French diplomacy, 
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which succeeded in convincing 
Menelik of French amity and in ex- 
posing Italian perfidy. Menelik 
then routed the Italians at Adowa 
with guns supplied by the French. 
England, in turn, was able to defeat 
French ambitions for acquiring 
Ethiopia as a protectorate by reveal- 
ing to the harassed Menelik that the 
French government was controlling 
the Jibuti-Addis Ababa _ railroad 
concession for the purpose of de- 
stroying Ethiopian independence. 
The net result was that the British 
diplomacy, in this instance, as so 
often in the past, got just what Eng- 
land most desired—a generous slice 
of Ethiopian highland territory East 
of the Nile, through which her rail- 
way might be eventually built, as 
well as control of the waters of the 
Blue Nile. 

The Franco-Anglo-Italian agree- 
ment of 1906 shows clearly the 
brazen disregard in which these 
countries hold the rights and inter- 
ests of Ethiopia, though their own 
interests are zealously protected. 
It may-be true, as the author con- 
tends, that “the integrity of small 
nations is often better assured 
through the disagreement of Eu- 
ropean states in regard to them than 
in their agreement,” but it is equally 
true that this is far from adequate 
assurance. 

This diplomatic history would 
have been more complete had it in- 
cluded a treatment of the diplomacy 
revolving about Ethiopia’s success- 
ful attempt to gain admission to the 
League. Unfortunately, there is 
nothing to indicate that the author 
has any clear conception of the eco- 
nomic forces at work in the modern 
industrial world which compel na- 
tions to strive for the Ethiopian 
prize. In fact, the author’s conclu- 
sion, in which he offers up a plea 
for an Ethiopian window to the sea 
and for “some way” of preserving 
Ethiopian independence and culture, 
indicates that he is far more a senti- 


mentalist than a social scientist on 
such matters. 
R. J. Buncueg, Assoc. Prof. 
Dept. of Political Science, 
Howard University. 


Negroes in the United States: 
1920-32 


If one may judge the state of the 
public mind by the press and cur- 
rent literature, it seems safe to say 
that, during the past ten or fifteen 
years, the Negro has arrived at the 
place in American life where he is 
viewed less as a “problem” and more 
as a racial minority. This character- 
ization of the present attitude of the 
public towards the Negro is in- 
tended to be more than a mere 
euphemism. It is meant to indicate 
not so much a change in the Negro’s 
status as a fundamental change in 
the focus of thought in regard to 
the Negro. Of the many factors 
which have brought about this 
change in perspective, the most de- 
cisive have been the urbanization 
and northward movement of the Ne- 
gro population plus the present cri- 
sis in social and economic develop- 
ments. On the one hand, the in- 
creasing racial consciousness of the 
black urban masses has placed the 
Negro in the general frame of ref- 
erence of other American racial 
minorities; while, on the other hand, 
his proletarian status has made him 
an important factor in the struggle 
between labor and capital. 

As the Negro has lost his charac- 
ter as a “problem” there has been 
a growing disposition to treat him 
in literature with the same sympa- 
thetic understanding accorded other 
alien folk. Similarly, in scientific 
studies, many of the uncritical gen- 
eralizations concerning the Negro 
have been rejected for more objective 


‘Charles E. Hall, Negroes in the 
United States, 1920-82, Washington: U. 
S. Government Printing Office, 1935. 
Pp. 8465. 
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judgments based upon factual ana- 
lysis. One of the most reliable 
sources of factual knowledge con- 
cerning the Negro has been the re- 
ports of the federal census. In 
1918 the Bureau of the Census pub- 
lished a volume containing statis- 
tical information on the Negro as 
revealed from the first census in 
1790 to the 1910 enumeration. Dur- 
ing the present year, the Bureau of 
the Census has supplemented this 
volume by another on the Negro for 
the period, 1920 to 1932. 

This recent publication is a rich 
source of factual information on the 
present status of the Negro in Amer- 
ican life. In its twenty chapters, 
beginning with the growth of the 
Negro population in the United 
States and ending with the Negro in 
agriculture, there is to be found a 
wealth of basic data on all the var- 
ious aspects of social and economic 
life of the group. One is able to fol- 
low the spread and increase of the 
Negro from the time of the first 
enumeration in 1790 to the last in 
1930. In the chapter on the nativity 
of the Negro population one gets a 
picture of the migration of the Ne- 
gro since 1910; the chapter on ur- 
banization offers a comprehensive 
view of this important movement 
which has amounted to a second em- 
ancipation. The chapters on the 
Black Belt and Age Distribution 
will prove equally valuable as 
sources of information. In the lat- 
ter chapter, for example, we see how 
the median age of the Negro, be- 
cause of a decrease in the death rate 
and reduction in the birth rate, has 
been increasing since 1850 until now 
the median age for Negro males 
equals that of white males. 

It is impossible, of course, even 
to indicate in a review of a volume 
of this character the multitude of 
facts which are presented on mari- 
tal conditions, fertility, illiteracy, 
vital statistics, families, occupa- 
tions, religious organizations, and 
retail business. A volume of this 
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type naturally must serve as a 
source of information for the re- 
search student. It will remain for 
the student of the various aspects of 
the social and economic life of the 
Negro to utilize these facts in such 
a way as to determine trends in the 
status of the Negro and to bring out 
their significance in other ways. 
Here the reviewer wishes simply to 
call attention to three significant 
facts which even a cursory view of 
this volume reveals. 

First, some may learn for the first 
time that, while the proportion of 
the Negro population living in the 
North has more than doubled since 
1790, the proportion of Negroes in 
the population of the North is about 
the same (one-tenth of one per cent 
less) as when the first census was 
taken. After the first census, the 
proportion decreased to 1.7 per cent 
in 1860 and since then it has slow- 
ly risen to the original figure. It 
would be an interesting study to de- 
termine how this fact is related to 
fundamental economic and social 
changes in the country as a whole. 

Secondly, the reviewer would like 
to call to the attention of those who 
think that the economic salvation of 
the Negro will come through con- 
sumers’ cooperatives that in 1929 the 
Negro’s share in the retail business 
of the country amounted to twenty- 
one hundredths of one per cent. The 
stocks on hand and the payrolls 
were even closer to zero. The pres- 
ent trend towards increased concen- 
tration in the field of retail busi- 
ness will probably bring Negro re- 
tail business closer to the vanishing 
point. 

Thirdly, the reviewer would like 
to add a word in respect to the 
“progress” concerning which the let- 
ter of transmittal thinks this volume 
gives information. The reduction in 
the illiteracy of the Negro has been 
taken generally as an infallible sign 
of the progress of the race. As one 
scans this volume, he finds certain 
disquieting signs in regard to this 
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“infallible” index of the progress of 
the Negro. He finds that there has 
been an increase in the illiteracy 
among Negro children in South Car- 
olina since 1920. The explanation of 
this unexpected change for the worse 
becomes clear when we examine the 
statistics on school attendance 
which show that there has been a de- 
crease of nearly five per cent in the 
percentage of Negro children at- 
tending school. <A close study of the 
figures in this volume would prob- 
ably temper our hopes concerning 
the progress of the Negro. One need 
only refer to the decrease in farm 
ownership and the increase’ in 
tenancy in the South between 1920 
and 1930. The layman as well as 
the student is deeply indebted to 
the Bureau of the Census for this 
extremely useful volume’ which 
places at the disposal of the general 
public and the research student a 
wealth of information on the Negro 
in this country. 
E. FRANKLIN Frazier, Professor 
Department of Sociology, 
Howard University 


Children’s Literature’ 


Another contribution from “The 
Haders” to an_ ever-expanding 
volume of happily conceived chil- 
dren’s literature is this story of a 


‘Hader, Berta and Elmer, Jamaica 


Johnny. New York: Maemillan Co., 
1935. Pp. 90. 


little black boy who lives in the 
beautiful Caribbean island of Ja- 
maica. Five-year-old Johnny Mor- 
gan, “a happy little boy with a ready 
smile for everyone,” is of the moun- 
tain people, poor, ragged, and un- 
schooled. Yet, his is a proud family 
tradition. Often is he admonished 
by his Uncle Solomon: “You must 
hold your head high, Johnny. Your 
mother had grand plans for you.” 
Posthumous consummation of these 
plans—a scholarship in the parish 
school—comes through the inspira- 
tion of a tiny story book left Johnny 
by his deceased mother and the 
philanthrophy of two little vacation- 
ing American friends and _play- 
mates. 

In the eight chapters of the story 
are many exciting events—an es- 
‘apade with the truant officer, a fire 
in the sugar cane field, a runaway, 
and a hurricane. These, Johnny’s 
many animal pets, the colorful trop- 
ical background, simple excellence 
of literary style, many full-page 
drawings in black and white and in 
colors, and, especially, the authors’ 
sympathetic interpretation of their 
charming little hero unite in pro- 
ducing here a story which is edu- 
cationally wholesome and which 
should delight little readers of about 
fifth grade attainment. 

The volume is printed in Litho- 
Roman ten-point type on even-sur- 
faced, white, twelve-pound _ stock. 
Pages are 814 inches square. 

D. A. WILKERSON 





ABSTRACTS 
D. A. WILKERSON 


Du Bois, W. E. B., “Inter-Racial Im- 
plications of the Ethiopian Crisis,” 
Foreign Affairs, 14: 82-92, O 1935. 


Italy’s grandly imperialistic ven- 
ture into Ethiopia, a conquest in 
logical harmony with the history of 
the exploitation of dark-skinned 
colonial peoples since its inception 
with the industrial revolution, not 


only involves a threat to the sane- 
tity of international agreements and 
a crisis in Christianity, but, in the 
opinion of the author, it also fore- 
hodes “a new orientation in the 
problems of race and color.” This 
is “the last great effort of white 
Europe to secure the subjection of 
the black men. In the long run 
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the effort is vain and black men 
know it.” 

The interracial implications of 
the present conflict, it is asserted, 
depend not at all upon the political 
outcome; its inevitable result must 
be increased racial animosity. 
Italian subjugation of Ethiopia, 
which seems to be imminent, would 
convince “the whole colored world 
—India, China and Japan, Africa 
in Africa and America, and the 
South Seas and Indian South Amer- 
ica—all that vast mass of men who 
have felt the oppression and insults, 
the slavery and exploitation of white 
folk,” that only with futility might 
they longer appeal to religion and 
to culture for relief; that “the only 
path to freedom and equality is 
force, and force to the uttermost.” 
On the other hand, Ethiopian suc- 
cess would constitute an irreparable 
loss to the prestige of the white 
world. 

Support for this view is found in 
the wide-spread repercussions which 
the Italian aggression has _ pro- 
duced among colored peoples every- 
where and their growing tendency to 
regard Japan as their logical 
leader, “the one non-white nation 
which has escaped forever the domi- 
nance and exploitation of the white 
world.” In China, South Africa, 
British East and West Africa, 
French and Portuguese Africa, Bel- 
gian Congo, British West Indies, 
and the United States, each of which 
is treated briefly in turn, the author 
sees potential, if not now articulate, 
forces which herald the alignment 
of the colored peoples of the world 
behind Japan in a militant challenge 
to racial exploitation. 


Thompson, Chas. H., “The Educa- 

tion of the Negro in the United 

States,” School and Society, 42: 
625-33, N 9, 1935. 


This address, delivered last Au- 
gust at the meeting of the World 
Federation of Education Associa- 
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tions, University of Oxford, Oxford, 
England, seeks to provide for a pre- 
dominately non-American audience 
“a comprehensive and objective 
analysis of the problem which the 
Negro faces in his attempt to secure 
equitable educational opportunity 
in the United States of America.” 
Upon the background of America’s 
ideal of “equitable educational op- 
portunity [for] every Ameri- 
ean child,’ and her “system,” im- 
practical for attaining that ideal, 
of local control and support of edu- 
cation, the speaker (1) pictures the 
relative educational status of the 
Negro in different sections of the 
country and on the different educa- 
tional levels; (2) analyzes the eco- 
nomic, social (“caste”), and political 
factors which determine this status; 
and (38) describes and evaluates 
various approaches toward its im- 
provement—migration, “inter-racial 
activities,” recourse to the ballot 
and the courts, affiliation with the 
radical labor movement, and auto- 
segregation to develop “economic 
and cultural self-sufficiency.” Un- 
derlying the entire address is the 
thesis that “the problem which the 
American Negro faces in his at- 
tempt to secure equitable educa- 
tional opportunity for his children 
is not an isolated phenomenon; it is 
an integral part of the Negro’s strug- 
gle for status in American life in 
general.” 


eeeeee 


Jordan, A. M., “Occupations of Ne- 

gro High School Graduates in North 

Carolina,’ High School Journal, 
18: 24-7, Ja 1935 


Working with a committee of the 
Governor’s Commission for the 
Study of Problems in the Education 
of Negroes in North Carolina, the 
author collected from principals of 
eleven high schools of varying size 
information relative to the vocations 
being pursued by 1,452 Negro grad- 
uates of the classes of 1931, 1932, 
1933, and 1984. In two tables, one 
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showing frequencies and the other 
percentages, he shows the distribu- 
tion of these high school graduates 
among 41 different occupations (in- 
cluding the classification “Not 
Known,” which accounts for 357 of 
the graduates, and “Unemployed,” 
which accounts for 43). The data 
reveal that “nearly 27 per cent of 
the graduates enter college or nor- 
mal school; 10 per cent go into do- 
mestic work, 6 per cent do common 
labor, from 3 to 5 per cent go into 
factory work, hotel work, and teach- 
ing, and from 1 to 2 per cent go into 
the work of the barber shop, the 
filling station, nursing, and house- 
keeping. The rest is scattered over 
a large number of occupations.” No 
significant trends are evident over 
the four-year period other than those 
explainable in terms of variations 
in age among the different classes. 
More women than men graduate 
from high school, go into teaching, 
work in tobacco factories, and en- 
gage in domestic service. More men 
than women enter hotel work, do 
farm work, clerk in stores, and work 
in tailor shops. 

The fact that, because of the so- 
cial-pattern, “the vast majority of 
the graduates of Negro [sic.] high 
schools go into the unskilled and 
semi-skilled vocations,’ which are 
largely unrelated to their secondary 
school training, is one which, in the 
author’s opinion, “the practical per- 
son [as contrasted with the idealist] 
need not bewail.” In waiting table, 
shining shoes, sweeping and dusting 
buildings, and carrying packages, 
this “practical” person will see “op- 
portunities for training and educa- 
tion,” and will “see to it that Ne- 
groes are prepared for the work open 
to them in such a way as to dignify 
and improve that work. Along 
these lines great opportunities are 
offered for race improvement.” 

The author is a member of the 
faculty of the University uf North 
Carolina. 
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Fletcher, Ralph and Mildred, “Some 

Data On Occupations Among Ne- 

groes in St. Louis from 1866 to 

1897,” Journal of Negro History, 
20: 338-41, J] 1935 


Without the slightest suggestion 
of raison d’étre, and unaccompanied 
by any interpretative discussion 
whatever, the authors present three 
tables showing the distribution of 
parents of St. Louis school children 
among 18 different occupations from 
1866 to 1897. There are (1) fre- 
quencies for Negro parents by years 
from 1866 to 1894; (2) percentages 
for white and Negro parents by five- 
year intervals over the same period; 
and (3) with a different classifica- 
tion of occupations, frequencies for 
Negro parents and percentages for 
Negro and white parents for 1895, 
1896, and 1897. Cursory examina- 
tion of the tables reveals no signifi- 
cant trends in the occupational dis- 
tribution of Negro parents except, 
perhaps, a rather sharp increase af- 
ter 1875 in the percentage employed 
as “laborers” and a consistent ten- 
dency during the entire period to- 
ward a decrease in the proportion 
engaged as “Mechanics”. The data 
were compiled from Annual Reports 
of the St. Louis Board of Education 
and, presumably, are presented in 
the hope that they might be of use 
to some investigator. 


Katz, Daniel, and Braly, Kenneth 

W., “Racial Prejudice and Racial 

Stereotypes,” Journal of Abnormal 

and Social Psychology,” 30: 175-98, 
J1-S 1935 


In a previous investigation (ab- 
stracted in these columns, April 
1934), the authors asked 100 Prince- 
ton University undergraduates to 
characterize ten national and racial 
groups by selecting from a list of 84 
adjectives the five which were most 
typical of each group. They found, 
among other things, evidence to sup- 
port the hypothesis of varying 
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“public” and “private” racial atti- 
tudes in the same individual. The 
present study seeks primarily to 
measure the difference between these 
two sets of attitudes and to ascer- 
tain whether they reflect the in- 
fluence of definitely organized racial 
stereotypes. 

The investigators (1) asked a 
group of 65 Princeton undergradu- 
ates to rate, on a ten-point scale of 
desirability, the “typical” racial 
traits obtained in the preceding 
study. The subjects “were unaware 
that the traits in question had been 
assigned by an earlier group as 
characteristics of certain . races.” 
The sole basis for each rating was 
to be “preference for association 
with people possessing such a trait.” 
(2) Numerical values, based upon 
composite ratings, were then as- 
signed each trait, and the ten races 
were ranked according to the aver- 
age values of the traits previously 
assigned to them. (8) A second 
group of 60 students gave two sepa- 
rate rankings of the ten races in 
order of preference for association 
with their members, (a) first, giving 
consideration to such “practical” 
influences as “public opinion and the 
opinion of one’s friends,” and (b) 
second, in the light of purely per- 
sonal reactions only, ignoring the 
possibility of social stigma which 
might result from association with 
any of the races. 

Results of the investigation may 
be summarized as follows: 


1. Preferential rankings corres- 

pond in main outline to those of 
many previous studies in all parts 
of the United States. 
2. “A change in instructions de- 
signed to elicit private or personal 
responses as against public atti- 
tudes had a significant effect only in 
the case of the Negroes, who were 
placed a rank higher than in public 
preferences.” 

3. Greatest agreement in the 
rankings of students was shown for 


Americans, Englishmen, and Ger- 
mans for both public and private 
preferences; least agreement, in 
case of public preferences for Jews, 
Japanese and Chinese, and, in case 
of private preferences, for Negroes, 
Jews, and Chinese. 

4, Rankings of races on the basis 
of numerical ratings assigned by the 
first group of subjects to the list of 
traits “agreed closely with the [sec- 
ond group’s] preferential private 
and public rank orders, with slight- 
ly greater agreement with the pri- 
vate ranking.” 

This later finding, the authors 
point out, can be interpreted as 
showing “that racial prejudice is 
not an emotional reaction to a race 
name or label, but a response to the 
actual characteristics of the races.” 
They decline, however, to accept 
this interpretation, prefering to be- 
lieve the finding to show that racial 
prejudice is “not a single specific re- 
action to a race name,” but rather, 
“a generalized set of stereotypes of 
a high degree of consistency which 
includes emotional responses to race 
names, a belief in typical character- 
istics associated with race names, 
and an evaluation of such typical 
traits.” 

Accompanying the report is a 
bibliography of 42 titles and an ex- 
cellent eight-page review and classi- 
fication of previous studies of racial 
prejudice. 


Stonequist, Everett V., “The Prob- 
lem of the Marginal Man,” American 
Journal of Sociology, 41: 1-12, Jl 


eFere 


Several years ago Professor Rob- 
ert E. Park developed the concept of 
the “marginal man,” a _ cultural- 
hybrid who, because he lives and 
shares intimately “the cultural life 
and traditions of two distinct peo- 
ples,” experiencing poignantly the 
conflicting “pull and pressure” from 
both groups, is almost certain to pre- 
sent a personality pattern which is 
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unsettled and problematic in char- 
acter. Further helpful analysis of 
this “ideal type” is here presented. 
Inquiry is made into the genesis of 
the type, the nature of its disor- 
ganization, and its destiny. 

The marginal man arises neces- 
sarily in a bi-cultural or multi-cul- 
tural situation. Though racial hy- 
bridization is not an essential con- 
dition to marginal status—as is 
shown in case of second generation 
immigrants and the “Europeanized 
African”—yet, the person of mixed 
blood, representing as he does a dual 
biological and cultural origin, in- 
evitably experiences some cultural 
conflict or racial prejudice. “His 
racial status is continually called 
into question; naturally his atten- 
tion is turned upon himself to an 
excessive degree: thus increased 
sensitiveness, self-consciousness, and 
race-consciousness, an _ indefinable 
malaise, inferiority and various com- 
pensatory mechanisms” abound. 
The resultant ambivalence of emo- 
tional experience—what Du _ Bois 
characterizes as ‘double conscious- 
ness”—makes of this racial-cutural 
hybrid the example par excellence of 
the “marginal man.” 

The status of the marginal man 
varies with the social pattern. He 
may have to accept the position of 
the “lower” group, as in case of the 
mulatto, probably becoming their 
leader; though, as is illustrated by 
the Eurasian in India, he may be 
regarded with contempt by both 
parent groups. Where accommoda- 
tion rather than conflict prevails, 
as in Java and Jamaica, he may oc- 
cupy a separate status somewhat 
closer to that of the dominant race. 
Where there is extensive intermar- 
riage, as in Latin America and 
Hawaii, his position is one of great- 
er freedom and even more nearly 
approximates that of the dominant 
group. 

The author describes for the in- 


dividual of marginal status a char- 
acteristic “life cycle,” and for the 
situation itself, what appears to be 
its “natural history.” In case of the 
individual, there appear the succes- 
sive stages of (1) “preparation,” in- 
troduction into the two cultures, 
usually confined to childhood; (2) 
“crisis,” awareness of the cultural 
conflict and efforts at readjustment; 
and (3) adjustment, any one of a 
variety of patterns of “more endur- 
ing responses...... to the situa- 
tion.” As regards the natural his- 
tory of the situation, there is (1) 
an initial stage involving a small 
group of marginal persons, consider- 
ably “ahead” of the minority group, 
and tending toward assimilation in- 
to the dominant race. (2) This 
group increases in size, tends to 
cohere, and develops group con- 
sciousness and self-respect. (3) 
Persistent persecution by the domi- 
nant group may further the develop- 
ment of a movement whose goal is 
equality and independence. “In 
this manner..... racial movements 
evolve from trickles into tides.” (4) 
“The final outcome may be a new 
social framework—perhaps a new 
race, nationality, caste, or even a 
new state. On the other hand, if as- 
similation is facilitated, the minor- 
ity group is eventually incorporated 
into the dominant group, or the 
minority group (say, of mixed 
bloods) may grow and become the 
dominant group, and the particular 
cycle comes to an end.” 


The development of “ideal types” 
in social research has enhanced the 
interpretation and understanding of 
social phenomena by providing for 
them convenient “frames of refer- 
ence.” In further elaborating the 
characteristics of the “marginal 
man,” the author has clearly defined 
the Gestalt of a particular group 
of social objects in which readers of 
the JouRNAL or Negro Epucarion are 
much interested, 
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Current Trends and Events of National 


Importance in Negro Education 
THE EDUCATION OF THE NEGRO IN 1935 


Water G. DANIEL 


The year 1935 was one of distinct 
advancement for the education of 
Negroes. It was a year of celebra- 
tion, marking the seventieth anni- 
versary of the oldest college for 
Negroes in the State containing the 
largest number of institutions of 
higher learning for Negroes; the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
founding of an organiation for the 
promotion of educational activties 
among Negro women college gradu- 
ates; the twentieth anniversary of 
the pioneer society for research ac- 
tivity in behalf of the Negro; the 
fifth anniversary of the office of 
specialist in the education of Ne- 
groes in the federal government; and 
the inauguration of a new president 
to carry on the tradition of our 
famous educator Booker T. Wash- 
ington, whose death occurred twenty 
years previously. It was also a year 
of increased educational activity in 
behalf of the Negro through confer- 
ences, addresses, magazine articles 
and issues, publications, theses and 
dissertations, radio, and the stage. 
The most distinct advance the year 
produced was the appearance of mil- 
itant legislative and social action 
produced or projected for better edu- 
‘ational opportunities for Amer- 
ica’s “forgotten child.” 

In this section of the JourNAL 
these educational activities for 
Negro betterment will be reviewed 
under three general captions; name- 
ly, (1) legal action accomplished and. 
proposed, (2) the Negro as the sub- 
ject of conferences and publications 
of educational associations and in- 
stitutions, and (3) the Negro 


progresses in higher education. 


150 


LecaL AcTION ACCOMPLISHED AND 
PROPOSED 


Pennsylvania enacted a measure 
which stipulated that “there should 
be no distinction because of race, 
creed, or color in accommodations 
provided in public libraries, kinder- 
gartens, primary and _ secondary 
schools, academies, colleges and uni- 
versities, extension courses and all 
educational institutions.” 

Louisiana passed legislation which 
was construed by some of its lead- 
ing interested educators to mean the 
sensing in that state of the need of 
providing better facilities for mem- 
bers of the race. Under the feature 
of “Special Correspondence” in the 
March 2, 1935 issue of School and 
Society, Dr. Felton G. Clark, Dean 
of the state land-grant college for 
Negroes, wrote that four elements 
in the new program promise im- 
provement for the Negro. First, an 
addition of two million dollars to 
the state public school fund should 
mean some added money for Negroes 
in view of awakened interest. Sec- 
ond, the granting of authority to 
the State Board of Education to re- 
ceive, review, examine, and enforce 
the operation of budgets of parish 
school boards will prevent parishes 
from diverting funds allocated on 
the basis of Negro population for 
white pupils. Third, the establish- 
ment of a state minimum program 
for teachers’ salaries, length of 
school terms, and educable appor- 
tionment will prevent local units 
from falling below a six months’ 
term and $300, as small as this 
might seem. Fourth, the word 
Negro is used deliberately in the 
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wording and interpretation of the 
school law, and several statements 
relevant to the Negro underscored 
to prevent misunderstanding and 
subterfuge. 

The University of Maryland was 
denied its petition to advance the 
hearing of its appeal in the case of 
Donald Gaines Murray versus Ray- 
mond A. Pearson, President of the 
University of Maryland, et al. 

Donald G. Murray, resident of 
Baltimore, citizen of Maryland, the 
son of property owners and tax 
payers, graduated from Amherst col- 
lege and recently applied to the 
School of Law at the University of 
Maryland. The University authori- 
ties acknowledged that he was qual- 
ified in every respect but deprived 
him admission solely on the grounds 
that he was a Negro. Murray 
brought mandamus in the Baltimore 
City Court and after a hearing the 
Court on June 25, 1935, ordered the 
writ to issue, commanding the Uni- 
versity to admit him to the first 
year of the School of Law Septem- 
ber 25, 1935. Since the Court of 
Appeals was not to sit in regular 
session until October the University 
in appealing the decision asked the 
court to sit in special session before 
July 1, 1935. The Court of Appeals 
declined to sit. Murray entered the 
University in September and is suc- 
cessfully pursuing studies in the 
School of Law. The Court of Ap- 
peals recently sustained the lower 
court. 

This case stands as the first test 
case in a nation-wide campaign to 
demand for Negroes absolute equal- 
ity of education. Maryland, for ex- 
ample, generously supports a state 
university which up to this year had 
admitted only white students, mak- 
ing no provision for university edu- 
cation of Negroes. It does main- 
tain Princess Anne Academy, offi- 
cially designed as the Eastern 
Branch of the University of Mary- 
land, which does work of junior col- 
lege years, enrolling 34 students 


(1934-1935), and is the recipient of 
the land-grant appropriations for 
Negroes, emphasizing agricultural 
studies. 

The University of Virginia on Sep- 
tember 19, 1935, rejected the appli- 
cation of Miss Alice C. Jackson for 
admission to its graduate school. 
Miss Jackson is the daughter of 
prominent Richmond, Va. citizens 
who have been tax payers and resi- 
dents for years. She graduated 
from the Virginia Union University 
in 1934, pursued further studies at 
Smith College, Massachusetts, under 
a fellowship 1934-1935, and desired 
to obtain a master’s degree from 
the state university. The State of 
Virginia offers graduate and profes- 
sional work in this institution for 
white students. Although it main- 
tains Virginia State College for 
Negro Youth at Ettrick, the facili- 
ties are in no way commensurate 
with those offered white students 
and do not include professional and 
graduate work. 

The action of the Board of Visi- 
tors of the University of Virginia 
was explained by Frederick W. 
Scott, Rector, as follows: 


The education of white and colored per- 
sons in the same schools is contrary to 
the long established and fixed policy of 
the Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Therefore, for this and for other good 
and sufficient reasons not necessary to 
be herein enumerated the_ rector and 
Board of Visitors of the University di- 
rect the dean of the Department of 
Graduate Studies to refuse respectfully 
the pending application of a colored 
student. 


Miss Jackson has put her case in 
the hands of the legal division of 
the N. A. A. C. P. 

The University of Missouri may 
be the subject of a third investiga- 
tion, according to statements from 
Sidney R. Redmond, attorney of St. 
Louis. 

The National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People is 
waging this nation-wide campaign 
to break down the educational dis- 
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crimination against Negroes.  In- 
vestigations are now under way in 
several Southern states. A release 
from the association with special 
reference to the Murray case says in 
part: 


The Murray case is not an attempt to 
obtain higher education for a selected 
few; it cuts very much deeper than 
that. The denial to Negroes of the 
higher branches of education reflects an 
attitude and determination on the part 
of the whites to exclude Negroes from 
that preparation which would give them 
a chance to compete on equal terms with 
whites in the struggle for existence in 
America. The inferior training con- 
demns the Negro generally to a subor- 
dinate position and perpetuates his in- 
feriority. 

The white educators claim that Ne- 
groes do not have the training adequate 
to fill the higher positions in American 
life and then instead of increasing their 
education so as to qualify them for such 
positions they deny them the very edu- 
cation needed so as to shut them out. 
Because they are poorly trained, instead 
of giving them more education, the pub- 
lic authorities give them less education, 
and then use this lack of training as 
justification for holding Negroes in in- 
ferior positions at starvation rates of 
pay. The Negro must get absolute 
equality of education if he is to survive. 
The N. A. A. C. P. is committed to use 
every lawful resource it has at its com- 
mand to obtain this end. 


The Baltimore County (Maryland) 
Board of Education on October 8, 
1935, refused to receive a petition 
signed by residents and tax payers 
of the County, requesting a high 
school for Negro children. The 
County provides twelve high schools 
for white pupils and none for Ne- 
groes. The white pupils are auto- 
matically admitted to the high 
schools without examination, but 
Negro pupils who desire to attend 
high school are required to take an 
examination to determine which ones 
will be sent to Baltimore City at the 
expense of the County. It is alleged 
that these examinations are so 
handled that the number of Negro 
pupils is restricted to the number 
for whom the County feels that it 
can provide. Because of the sys- 


tem, only one-half of the pupils of 
high-school age are in school. Fur- 
thermore, pupils who desire to com- 
plete the twelfth grade of the city 
high school must pay for their last 
year, since Baltimore County main- 
tains an eleven year public school 
system. 

The N. A. A. C. P. has interested 
itself in the case and has announced 
through a Maryland attorney that 
it will appeal to the State Board of 
Education. If this appeal brings 
no satisfaction, the case will be car- 
ried to the courts. 

In Loudon County, Virginia, col- 
ored citizens are seeking bus trans- 
portation for colored children at 
Bluemont, in order that they may 
attend the neighboring school at 
Round Hill. They have enlisted the 
aid of the N. A. A. C. P. which has 
accepted the responsibility as a part 
of its general campaign against un- 
equal educational opportunities for 
the races. The national organization 
has received information that -the 
Negro children of Bluemont have 
been deprived of any _ schooling 
whatsoever because the County has 
failed to furnish the transportation 
for them. Investigation to secure 
exact information and determine the 
most effective course of action has 
already been begun. 


Tun Necro as Susyect or Conrer- 
ENCES AND PUBLICATIONS 


The World Federation of Educa- 
tion Associations, meeting at the 
University of Oxford, Oxford, 
England, devoted the morning ses- 
sion of August 12, 1935 of the sec- 
tion on Social Adjustment to a dis- 
cussion of the topic, “Equitable Op- 
portunity for All Groups in Any 
Nation.” Contributions were made 
by Dr. Charles H. Thompson, Editor 
of the Journau or Neero Epuca- 
TION on “The Education of the 
American Negro;” Dr. W. Car- 
son Ryan, Director of Indian Edu- 


cation in the United States Office of 
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Education, on “Present Trends in 
the Education of the American In- 
dians;” and, the Honorable Norman 
Bentwich from the Office of the High 
Commission for Refugees of the 
League of Nations on “Educational 
Opportunities for Minorities.” The 
address of Dr. Thompson appears 
in School and Society for November 
9, 1935 (V. 42, pp 625-33) under the 
title, “The Education of the Negro 
in the United States: The Problem 
of Securing Equitable Educational 
Opportunity.” 

The National Education Associa- 
tion committed itself to democratic 
action by passing in its Representa- 
tive Assembly at Denver, this reso- 
lution: “That a committee of men 
and women be appointed to make a 
thoro study of discrimination be- 
cause of sex, race, color, belief, resi- 
dence, or economic or marital sta- 
tus with particular reference to the 
teaching profession.” According to 
the Journal of N. EH. A., President 
Samuelson was to appoint such a 
committee upon her return from 
England in the autumn. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Colored Schools held its 
32nd annual meeting at the Florida 
A. & M. College, Tallahassee, Flor- 
ida, July 30 to August 2. The con- 
vention program centered around 
the theme: “The Education of the 
Negro for the Creation, Develop- 
ment, and Proper Use of Diversified 
Vocational Opportunities.” Approxi- 
mately 600 delegates from 21 states 
and the District of Columbia at- 
tended the convention. Dr. R. E. 
Clement, Dean of Louisville Munici- 
pal College, Louisville, Kentucky, 
was elected president for 1935-36, 
succeeding Dr. Garnet C. Wilkin- 
son, First Assistant Superintendent 
in Charge of Colored Schools, Wash- 
ington, D.C. The 1936 meeting will 
be held at Atlanta, Georgia. 

The United. States Office of Edu- 
cation sponsored its sixth annual 
program on the education of Ne- 
groes, Thursday, November 14, from 


3:00 to 3:45 p. m., E. 8. T. The pro- 
gram was a memorial to the contri- 
butions to education made by Dr. 
Booker T. Washington. The partici- 
pants included Dr. Frederick D. 
Patterson, President of Tuskegee 
Institute, as principal speaker; Dr. 
John W. Studebaker, United States 
Commissioner of Education, with 
introductory remarks; W. W. San- 
ders, Executive Secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Teachers in 
Colored Schools; Dr. Ambrose Cali- 
ver, master of ceremonies; and the 
Tuskegee a Capella Choir furnished 
the music. The program originated 
in Atlanta, Georgia, and was sent 
over a nation-wide hook-up through 
the facilities of the Columbia Broad- 
casting Company. These broadcasts 
are a part of the annual celebra- 
tion of American Education Week, 
dealing particularly with the status 
of Negroes and the inadequacy of 
school facilities provided them. 

The Senior Specialist in the Edu- 
cation of Negroes, Dr. Ambrose 
Caliver, completed the fifth year in 
this position September 1, 1935. In 
spite of many changes in the nation 
in general, the original appointee 
remains in the position up to the 
present. A report of the five years 
of work is expected to be published. 
The position was created during the 
administration of Dr. William John 
Cooper, as eighth Commissioner of 
Education. The death of Dr. Cooper 
reminds us of his interest and serv- 
ice in the cause of the education of 
Negroes. Negro education will re- 
main in debt to him for his contri- 
bution. 

Fundamentals in the Education 
of Negroes, compiled and edited by 
Ambrose Caliver, has been issued as 
Bulletin No. 6, 1935, by the Office of 
Education. It is the record of the 
findings and conclusions of the Na- 
tional Conference on “Fundamental 
Problems in the Education of Ne- 
groes,” held in Washington, May 9 
to 12, 1934, under the auspices of 
the U. S. Office of Education. Its 
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contents include the letter of the 
President of the United States, the 
objectives adopted, the proceedings, 
addresses of Mrs. Roosevelt, Mr. 
Ickes, Mr. Chapman and Dr. Zook, 
summary reports of the six func- 
tional committees, and reports of 
the committees on administrative 
levels, organization, and control, 
and lists of the personnel of certain 
committees and the consultants. The 
cover design—a photographic study 
of a Negro child—is appealing. 

The Progressive Education As- 
sociation devoted a general session 
and two section meetings to prob- 
lems concerning international and 
interracial affairs at its annual ses- 
sion in Washington, February 22 
and 23, 1935. At the general session, 
Louis Adamic discussed “The Prob- 
lem of International and Interracial 
Education” with members of several 
races contributing brief discourses 
on “From My Point of View.” The 
section meetings on “International 
and Interracial Understandings,” 
were led by Dr. Alain Locke of the 
Department of Philosophy, Howard 
University, on “The Problems of 
International and Interracial Edu- 
cation in the Community,” and Mrs. 
Rachel Davis DuBois of the Service 
Bureau for Education in Human Re- 
lations, Columbia University, on 
“Practical Suggestions for Improv- 
ing Human Relations.” An invited 
panel, composed of representatives 
of various races, led in a spirited 
discussion with participation from 
the floor. 

The Association’s magazine, Pro- 
gressive Education, devoted its 
March issue to the theme, “Minority 
Groups and the American School.” 
The magazine carried the statement 
that, “In presenting this special is- 
sue of Progressive Education, no at- 
tempt has been made to obtain 
samplings from social thinkers and, 
progressive educators in various 
parts of the United States, illustrat- 
ing their ideas and practices in re- 
gard to our cultural minorities.” 


The various contributors discuss the 
problem, suggest many techniques 
and educational methods with which 
educators are experimenting and 
include special discussions of the 
Negro, Indian, Italians, Mexicans, 
Chinese, Japanese. No conclusions 
were reached, but cultural assimi- 
lation and education were stressed 
as the means of achieving the demo- 
cratic ideal. 

In the April issue of the maga- 
zine, there appeared a “Bibliogra- 
phy: American Minority Groups,” 
covering five pages. Reference for 
the various minority groups are 
listed for children and aduits sepa- 
rately. The Negro is given a pro- 
portionate treatment in the publica- 
tion. 

A Commission on Human Rela- 
tions was organized by the Associa- 
tion during July “to meet the need 
for preparing new materials to as- 
sist the adolescent in establishing 
better human relationships. The 
new Commission plans to bring to- 
gether the facts and understandings 
which will clarify the issues faced 
by the adolescent today. Significant 
materials will be drawn from all 
fields. The basic sciences, literature, 
the arts, the cinema—without con- 
cern for present subject-matter di- 
visions. Out of this, it is hoped, will 
grow a new curriculum built around 
the psychology and needs of youth 
‘ather than around the logical struc- 
ture of academic disciplines.” This 
Commission will occupy the fourth 
and fifth floors of 310 West 90th 
Street, New York City, where the 
national headquarters of the organi- 
zation have been recently transfer- 
red from Washington. Dr. Alice W. 
Keliher, Elementary Supervisor of 
the Hartford, Connecticut, Public 
Schools, is the chairman and has 
associated with her a competent re- 
search staff and commission mem- 
bers. 

The New World Fellowship meet- 
ing in Mexico City, Mexico, August, 
1935, should be placed under a cap- 
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tion of retrogression rather than 
progress affecting Negroes. Ameri- 
can Negroes were members of dif- 
ferent groups attending the confer- 
ence. The Negro delegates were de- 
nied accommodation in the hotels 
where their white companions were 
housed and were compelled to live 
in private homes. Some of the per- 
sons in Mexico, at the time, place 
the responsibility of inconvenience 
to the Negro delegates on some of 
the white delegates from the United 
States. Inasmuch as the Progressive 
Education Association is the Ameri- 
can unit of the New World Fellow- 
ship, the newly created Commission 
on Human Relations has a real life 
situation to attack. 

Occupations, The Vocational Guid- 
ance Magazine, published by the Na- 
tional Occupational Conference in 
cooperation with the National Vo- 
‘ational Guidance Association, de- 
voted twelve pages of its October 
issue to the heading, “Negroes and 
Occupational Life: Some Recent 
Contributions to the Literature.” 
The material consisted of the re- 
print of the Editorial Comment of 
the JourNAL or Necro Epucation 
for January, 1935, a summary of 
selected material from the same is- 
sue, and the summary of recommen- 
dations of a previously unpublished 
report on Vocational Guidance 
Among Social Agencies for Negroes 
by the Sub-Committee on Vocational 
Guidance for Special Groups ap- 
pointed by the National Vocational 
Guidance Association in 1933. The 
May, 1935, issue of Occupations, car- 
ried an article on “Guidance for 
Negroes” by Thomas E. Hawkins, 
Assistant to the Dean of Men, How- 
ard University. 

The National Conference spon- 
sored by the Joint Committee on 
National Recovery and the Social 
Science Division of Howard Uni- 
versity, at Howard University, May 
18th through May 20th, 1935, con- 
ducted a unique program on the eve- 
ning of the opening day. As a part 


of the general theme, “The Position 
of the Negro in Our National Econ- 
omic Crisis,” this session was de- 
voted to a Symposium of Negro 
Workers and Farmers on the ‘New 
Deal’”’. Facts and observations from 
their experience were effectively re- 
lated by Negroes employed in the 
needle trade industry from Arkan- 
sas, a tobacco factory of Durham, 
N.C., domestic service in New York 
City, the steel industry in Pittsburgh, 
Pa., the laundry industry in Wash- 
ington, D.C., a sharecropper’s farm 
in Alabama, a farm in Mississippi, 
and by an unemployed Negro worker 
from Baltimore, Md. Other features 
of this conference are presented in 
this issue of the JourNAL. 

The Conference on the Social Sei- 
ence Offerings in Negro Colleges 
held its initial meeting at Johnson 
C. Smith University, Charlotte, N. 
C., October 26, 1935. Its purpose 
was “to deliberate and suggest 
plans, methods, and procedures lead- 
ing towards the improvement of the 
Social Science Offerings in the 
Negro Colleges,” according to Dean 
T. E, McKinney, Editor of the Quar- 
terly Review of Higher Education 
Among Negroes. The Review for 
October, 1935, carries a complete 
statement of purpose, most of the 
addresses, the minutes, and the re- 
port of the Committee on findings 
and recommendations, 

The Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools for Negroes held 
the second annual meeting at Fisk 
University, Nashville, Tenn., No- 
vember 14 and 15, 1985. The cen- 
tral theme revolved around the re- 
lation of the education of the Negro 
to his occupational opportunities 
and citizenship functions. 

The Conference of Presidents of 
Negro Land-Grant Colleges met con- 
currently with the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universi- 
ties in Washington, D.C., November 
18-20, 1935. The Conference de- 
voted itself to a discussion of the 
problem of adaptation of the pro- 
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gram of the Negro Land-Grant Col- 
lege to the occupational opportuni- 
ties of Negroes and the problems of 
the respective states. 

The Conference on Education and 
Race Relations, which has met an- 
nually for several years at George 
Peabody College, issued, in June, 
1935, a pamphlet entitled “School 
Books and Racial Antagonism—A 
Study of Omissions and Inclusions 
that make for Misunderstanding.” 
The Conference recommends both 
the teaching of courses in Negro his- 
tory, literature, race relations and 
teaching units of work concerned 
with the problem of all subjects 
where possible. 

The Conference of August, 1933, 
committed itself to the following 
statement: 


There should be taught in both white 
and colored schools those things that 
will build up in the lives of the people 
of both races such a knowledge of the 
factors involved in a bi-racial civiliza- 
tion and such mutual understanding as 
will promote good will, fair play, and 
a spirit of cooperation that will enable 
us all to work together as one for a 
safer, a saner, and a more fruitful civ- 
ilization. 

As a first step in that direction we 
recommend that each State Department 
of Education make a careful study of 
the public school textbooks in use in 
that state, with a view to such elimina- 
tions and additions as may be necessary 
to the above end. The details of this 
study should be arranged and the re- 
sults correlated by a committee of this 
Conference. 


The study is published under the 
authorship of R. B. Eleazer of the 
Commission on Interracial Coopera- 
tion, Atlanta. “The purpose was to 
find out just what texts contain with 
relation to the Negro, favorable or 
otherwise; what facts of conse- 
quence they omit; and what would 
be their probable effect on the 
student’s estimate of Negroes in 
American life and upon his attitude 
toward them.” 

The findings have been summar- 
ized as follows: 


History Texts 


Twenty of the most widely used text- 
books in American history were exam- 
ined with relation to the following top- 
ics: The Negro and the flag; Reconstruc- 
tion; Negro leadership; progress since 
emancipation; present day conditions 
and problems. 

On the first point it was found that 
seventeen of the twenty books leave the 
student in complete ignorance that 
Negroes ever rendered the slightest serv- 
ice to the flag of their country, while 
the other three give but the faintest 
suggestion of the facts. 

In the matter of Negro leadership, one 
finds only four names mentioned in the 
entire twenty volumes. Only one book 
gives place to Booker T. Washington, 
representing the race at its best, while 
eight record the horrors of Nat Turner’s 
insurrection. One adds the story of Den- 
mark Vesey’s plot and one mentions 
Harriet Tubman as a leader of runaway 
slaves. Eighteen of the twenty histories 
make no mention whatever of the 
Negro’s remarkable progress since eman- 
cipation. The other two treat the sub- 
ject so inadequately as hardly to be 
called exceptions. 

In most cases the treatment of Re- 
construction fails to assess fairly the 
relative responsibility of the confused 
freedmen and their white leaders for the 
mistakes and crimes of the reconstruc- 
tion era. The terrors of Negro domina- 
tion are played up luridly and the Ku 
Klux Klan is quite generally glorified. 
None of the books gives credit to the re- 
construction governments for any bene- 
ficient legislation, not even the establish- 
ment of the public school system. 

With relation to present day condi- 
tions and problems involving the Negro 
one finds very little, and even that not 
always to be depended upon. Few of 
the books make any reference whatever 
to these matters. 

In general, the student inevitably gets 
the impression from these books that the 
Negro has figured in American life only 
as a semi-savage slave and as a danger- 
ous freedman, unprepared for citizen- 
ship and a menace to civilization. 


Textbooks in Civics 


Fourteen of the principal texts in civ- 
ics and American problems were exam- 
ined. It was found that seven of the 
fourteen make no reference whatever to 
the Negro or to the problems incident 
to his presence here. Each of three 
books gives one page or less to the sub- 
ject; three treat it a little more at 
length, but in such a way as to increase 
interracial distrust and prejudice rather 
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than to allay them. Only one of the four- 
teen treats the subject with anything 
approaching adequacy and fairness, and 
even this needs to be supplemented gen- 
erously. 

If fourteen children each should study 
one of the above texts in civics, seven 
would be left in complete ignorance that 
there is a racial situation in America 
involving civic problems and responsi- 
bility; four would touch the subject so 
lightly as to receive no definite impres- 
sion whatever; three would probably 
come out with their initial prejudices 
confirmed and deepened. Only one of the 
fourteen would be given any conception 
of his civic responsibilities in the light 
of the bi-racial situation, or any prepar- 
ation for meeting them wisely and fairly. 


Literature Textbooks 


A review of thirty-eight volumes of 
American literature reveals a situation 
only slightly more favorable than that 
found in the textbooks in history and 
civics. Twenty-five of the thirty-eight 
contain no suggestion that the Negro 
has ever made the least contribution to 
the literature of America. Of the other 
thirteen volumes, eight mention briefly 
only a single writer each (either Phillis 
Wheatley or Paul Laurence Dunbar) ; 
one names them both; three mention 
three or more Negro writers. The most 
generous accords three pages to Negro 
literature. 

A three-volume set of selected read- 
ings from American poets, comprising 
2,600 pages, contains not a line from 
any Negro author. A nine-volume an- 
thology has a single brief quotation from 
Dunbar; two others of a thousand pages 
cm made no mention of Negro author- 
ship. 

The author of one book apparently 
tries deliberately to disparge the Negro 
and prejudice the student unfavorably. 
Most of the others simply ignore the 
whole subject, leaving the student to- 
tally ignorant of the unique contribution 
which a large number of Negroes have 
made to the literature of America. 

In the light of these findings the Con- 
ference feels that a considerable mea- 
sure of textbook revision is imperative. 
It is anxious to bring the facts as widely 
as possible to the attention of teachers, 
publishers, and authors, and will be glad 
to send a copy of the report, without 
charge, to anyone requesting it. 


The College Alumnae Club of 
Washington, D.C., celebrated the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of its found- 
ing on March 23, 1935. The anni- 


versary of its Journal reviews the 
founding, growth and achievements. 
“The purpose of the club was three- 
fold: to promote a closer union 
among our women graduates; to 
give incentive and opportunity for 
individual activity and development, 
intellectually and socially; to en- 
hance our influence and usefulness 
in the various movements for the 
civic good.” 

Among its accomplishments the 
club lists the awarding of an annual 
scholarship to female graduates of 
Washington public high schools 
through competitive examination, 
the stimulation of interest in cul- 
tural, economic, social and political 
affairs, and the organization in 1923 
of the National Association of Col- 
lege Women which has done much 
to champion the cause of the higher 
education of Negro women in the 
United States. 

The National Association of Col- 
lege Women initiated a new feature 
on the program of annual meeting 
of April, 1935. A special session 
was devoted to a forum in which 
students from Howard University, 
Miner Teachers College and Morgan 
College participated with a college 
student presiding. e subject was 
“Youth’s Reaction to Present Day 
Thought.” 

The Sphing, official organ of the 
Alpha Phi Alpha Fraternity, Inc., 
devoted its quarterly issue of May, 
1935, to an appraisal of “The Negro 
and the New Deal.” Introducing 
the topic the Director of Education 
of the fraternity states: 


The Special Convention meeting in Chi- 
cago in August, 1934, authorized an in- 
vestigation of the various Federal 
agencies established under the New Deal 
to determine, as far as possible, what 
benefits the Negro is receiving from 
them, what benefits he is not receiving, 
and what steps can be taken to assure 
him a maximum of these benefits. 

The Director of Education engaged a 
Special Investigator to conduct this in- 
vestigation. The report given below is 
his own account of an investigation car- 
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ried on almost daily from September, 
1934, to January, 1935. It is believed 
that this is the first attempt made by 
any individual or organization to give 


a comprehensive picture of the Negro 
under the New Deal. The Director be- 
lieves that the statements are accurate 
and the picture given is a true one. 


TABLE I 


Ratio Or Necro AND WHITE WorKERS IN NEw DEAL POsITIONS 





Total Number 


Total Number Total Number 
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IN sete Ae rt naukiauia elalec cio cais ox site ee C—“i‘“‘“‘i:*CR et 6 
Federal Deposit Insurance 

NR aaah n oie Sin levsierwres a siateis 259 608 17 
Federal Alcohol Board .............. To CCW" “‘hwnicee iL 
Federal Coordinator of 

MN INIINERE 650. 0.5 ofarei pisidrarsisieisiesisce 182 s.0:s:0i6 None 
Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 

SIE IEA ATT CTT 2 gu aehets 19 
Public Works Administration ....... 2,092 1,963 Unable to get No. 
Federal Surplus Relief Corporation .. eo 2 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board ..... Se os Unable to get No. 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation ..... 2,210 15,151 Unable to get No. 
Federal Housing Administration ..... 1,137 1,100 Unable to get No. 
Division of Subsistence Homesteads .. 100 (Approx) ..... 12 
National Emergency Council ......... i a na 6 
National Labor Relations Board ...... |) ni cs None 
National Mediation Board ............ me - met a None 
National Re-employment Service ..... ares OP rere None 
National Recovery Administration ... 2,969 900 12 
National Resources Board ........... 275 (Approx.) ..... 2 
Petroleum Administration ........... 0 CCt:*tCSS st 9 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation .. 1,572 1,658 65 
Securities and Exchange Com- 

ES EE A TIAA RTE ae 425 25 16 
Sou Erosion Service ......ccccsesces 153 806 4 
Tennessee Valley Authority .......... 16 9,147 None 

IN i die oiainin eins a) tiers clan araclerenes 20,862 37,327 294 
Gael 7 UAE, I OD eo g 55 on ols Sco .as 5! s0jecni dsj syavorecoies entiowsiovolsverbiort 58,189 

294 


Grand Total, Negro Employees .......... 


cee eee meee eee sere eeeeeeeeeeeeee 





Note: Those organizations for which the total number of Negro employees was un- 
obtainable have very few Negro employees with the possible exception of the 


Public Works Administration. 
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The various Negroes who hold 
positions in the Federal depart- 
ments outlined their duties, and the 
Special Investigator for the frater- 
nity gave added facts, observations, 
and interpretations. The _ treat- 
ment is critical and unfavorable 
towards the New Deal. 

Theses and Dissertations Inwolv- 
ing Problems Incident to the Negro, 
written during the school year 1934- 
35, inclusive of summer schools, to- 
talled 134. However, the total 
number of such theses and disserta- 
tions is certain to exceed this figure, 
since complete reports of. research 
studies from a number of universi- 
ties and colleges have not yet been 
received. The number of topics re- 
ported to date show an increase of 
21 over the total of 113 reported for 
the school year 1933-34. 

Of the 134 theses and dissertations 
reported, 14 were doctors’ disserta- 
tions and 120 were masters’ theses, 
representing reports of studies ac- 
cepted by the graduate departments 
of five universities for Negroes, 
twelve universities exclusively for 
whites, and thirty universities with 
mixed student bodies. The racial 
identity of the authors of these 
theses and dissertations was found 
to be approximately 58 per cent 
Negro, 33 per cent white, and 9 per 
cent, at present, unknown. 

The Journat will include a sum- 
mary report in its issue of April, 
1936, a fourth of a series of reports 
presented in each April issue, en- 
titled, “The Negro as a Subject of 
University Research.” In that re- 
port a critical evaluation and ana- 
lytical description of all theses and 
dissertations on topics incident to 
the Negro, accepted by the graduate 
departments of American universi- 
ties during the calendar year 1935, 
will be made. Also, a complete bib- 
liography of all such _ research 
studies will be published in the bib- 
liographical section of the JourNat, 
a partial list of which appears in 
this issue. 


Tur Necro Procresses IN Hicuer 
EpucaTIOoN 


Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, in- 
ducted Dr. Frederick D. Patterson 
into office as its third president on 
October 28, 1935, climaxing a three- 
day celebration. In his inaugural 
address the new president said: 


I believe that no change in Tuskegee 
Institute’s educational policy is either 
necessary or desirable. In our desire to 
be practical, however, we must not over- 
look the broader aspects of education. 
The aim of our institutions should not 
be to turn out specialists but rather men 
and women who specialize. The quali- 
ties which make for personality and vir- 
tues which make for character must not 
be minimized...... 

The offerings of Tuskegee, while they 
remain in the field of technical and vo- 
cational education, should be sufficiently 
elastic to cover the case of all who seri- 
ously desire to become proficient in some 
skill or branch of knowledge offered and 
should be outlined and offered in such 
a manner that would establish them on 
an absolute parity with standard grades 
of college work. 


The inaugural exercises were well 
attended by representatives of edu- 
cational institutions and agencies 
from a nation that has been inter- 
ested in Tuskegee Institute from its 
founding by Booker T. Washington 
and through its development under 
Robert R. Moton. The election of 
a young doctor of philosophy of the 
Negro race to succeed them is sig- 
nificant. 

During the summer an announce- 
ment was made that Dr. Patterson 
had secured leadership of prominent 
Southern statesmen to ask the white 
people of the South to raise $500,- 
000 for “a great agricultural build- 
ing on the campus of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute as their tribute to the Wash- 
ington-Moton tradition and as a 
graceful gesture on their part to 
their colored neighbors.” 

Shaw University, at Raleigh, N. 
C., celebrated the seventieth anni- 
versary of its founding November 19 
and 20. The first day was devoted 
to a conference on the theme, “The 
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Private College in Negro Educa- 
tion.” The following contributions 
were made to this discussion : 


The Private College in Negro Education, 
by President Mordecai W. Johnson, 
Howard University. 

The Private College for Negroes and the 
Life of the Negro Church, by Presi- 
dent H. L. McCrorey of Johnson C. 
Smith University. 

The Private College for Negroes and the 
Liberal and Fine Arts, by President 
John Hope of Atlanta University. 

The Private College for Negroes and 
Technical Education, by President F. 
D. Patterson of Tuskegee Institute. 

The Private College for Negroes and 
Social Reconstruction, by President 
_— G. Gallagher of Talladega Col- 
ege. 

The Support of the Private College for 
Negroes, by President Thomas 
Jones of Fisk University. 

Appraisal and Suggestions in Relation 
to the Private College for Negroes, 
by Mr. Fred McCuistion, Executive 
Agent, Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Southern 
States. 


The anniversary address was de- 
livered on the second day by Presi- 
dent R. R. Wright, Jr., of Wilber- 
force University. Many other fea- 
tures added interest to the program. 
The celebration concluded with a 
broadcast through the facilities of 
station WPTF at Raleigh from the 
University Dining Hall, with Presi- 
dent Wm. Stuart Nelson of Shaw 
University delivering the address. 

The Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, Nashville, Tennessee, 
becomes the seventh institution for 
Negroes to offer work leading to- 
wards the master’s degree. The 
institution is the last land-grant 
college to be established for Negroes 
but the first ever to offer graduate 
instruction. It began instruction in 
1912 and first awarded the bache- 
lor’s degree in 1924. At present the 
program of studies is confined to ele- 
mentary, secondary, and vocational 
education. 

The State Teachers College at 
Montgomery, Alabama retained its 
prestige as the largest summer 


school for Negro teachers, with a 
gross registration of 2,272. In 1921 
the institution pioneered with a 
sixty-day, ten-week summer quarter 
of classified, registered study lead- 
ing to graduation, and has cared for 
a four-fifths majority of Alabama 
teachers attending summer school. 
In 1927, the institution extended its 
service area by establishing branches 
in the populous areas of Birming- 
ham and Mobile. More than 300 
persons attending the 1935 summer 
school were workers in the adult 
education program sponsored by the 
Alabama Relief Administration. 
Extra-curricular activities were a 
very important part of the program. 

The Institute for Adult Education 
in the classes for Negroes organized 
in Alabama under the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration 
was held from July 22 to August 
30, 1935, at the college in Montgom- 
ery. This training center served 
311 teachers from 51 counties and 
9 cities. The distinct contribution 
of this group is the publication of a 
monograph on the adult education 
program and the work of the FERA 
Institute at the State Teachers 
College, Montgomery. The publi- 
cation consists of four parts giving 
(1) a descriptive sketch of the adult 
education program in general and 
in Alabama in particular, (2) an 
outline of the courses and assemblies 
conducted at Montgomery, (3) a 
listing of suggested applications, 
and (4) an appendix of miscellane- 
ous items. Helpful bibliographies 
are given in the various sections. 
The faculty publication committee 
consisted of Mrs. H. B. Harper, 
Messrs. John Dillingham, C. John- 
son Dunn, W. McKinley Menchan, 
under the chairmanship of Dr. Ellis 
O. Knox of Howard University, vis- 
iting professor at the state college 
for the summer. 

The Enrollment in Negro Colleges 
for 1934-1935 showed a distinct gain 
over previous years according to 
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figures published by the Committee 
on Approval of Negro Schools of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The follow- 
ing statement is taken from the leaf- 
let recently issued: 
The rapid growth in the enrollment in 
Negro colleges during the past decade 
reflects the increased interest in this 
field, as well as improved facilities in 
the secondary schools. ; 
Enrollment figures available at dif- 
ferent intervals during the period are 
as follows: 


Year No. Institutions College 

Deporting Enrollment 
NE sb ceicaiecae ate 2,637 
isi gaia 70 5,231 
ERIS: 82 7,641 
MME oases cies cencocsusin.aisitn 99 13,197 
EINE esiies ciaihiessrsaslien 106 22,609 
POMIB As oils icente 111 26,339 


These reports show that the college 
enrollment has increased 1,000 per cent 
during the twenty-year period. How- 
ever, when we include elementary and 
secondary students enrolled in the col- 
leges during this period we find the to- 
tal enrollment in all the institutions has 
been approximately 35,000 at any given 
time. This indicated that enrollment 
on the elementary and secondary levels 
is being reduced at about the same rate 
the college enrollment is increasing. 

Of the 111 institutions offering college 
work, 69 still carry secondary schools 
with a total enrollment of 8,033. These 
schools graduated 1,568 high school pu- 
pils in 1984. There are 42 institutions 
offering strictly college work. 

Summarizing the enrollment report ac- 
cording to size and type of colleges gives 
the following: 


SIZE OF COLLEGE—PUBLIC AND 
PRIVATE 

No. of Students No. of Colleges 

Public Private Total 

500 or more..... yi 3 10 

250 to 500 ...... 12 18 30 


100° to. 250 ...... 13 27 40 
Less than 100 .. 4 27 31 
a 36 15 111 


The grand totals by years and gradu- 
ates were as follows for all schools for 
1934-1935: 


MMR 66.5. 5.4, gressiaia, ececernenei’ 12,025 
PERRI 6.055.505, 620secoreaiocagsie als 6,492 
IT Sy te ED RR AIRES AY 6,695 
REID oe oss <k cia tan Se 2,923 
RNMRIIIE sooo ocacethosacevs. sch tne as 1,179 

IERIE Soca ccs Oe el great ae 26,339 

MRM goo. 5. 5.08.0, 6:00: etsare eras 3,887 


The Enrollment of Negro Students 
in Unsegregated Universities for 
1934-1985 was totaled by The 
Crisis as 1,329, with 129 persons re- 
ceiving the bachelor’s degree. (All 
schools did not report.) 


The Crisis’ twenty-fourth annual 
education number for August, 1935, 
also reported as awarded to Negroes 
three doctors of philosophies, 102 
masters of arts and sciences, 19 
bachelors of law, 99 doctors of medi- 
cine, 1 master of law, 27 bachelors 
of divinity, 2 doctors of law, 7 doc- 
tors of dental surgery in both segre- 
gated and unsegregated universities. 


“Porgy and Bess,” the dramatic 
opera of George Gershwin, has af- 
forded Negroes another means of 
demonstrating the value of higher 
education and the emphasis on the 
musical and dramatic arts. 


Critics have acclaimed the excel- 
lent merit of the performance of the 
characters playing the title roles. 
Robert Todd Duncan (“Porgy”) is 
a graduate of Butler College (Indi- 
ana), Teachers College, Columbia 
University, and a member of the 
faculty of the School of Music, 
Howard University. Anne Wiggins 
Brown (“Bess”) has been studying 
under fellowships at the Julliard 
Graduate School of Music. 


Mulatto, by Langston Hughes, is 
a dramatic presentation of the 
theme of his poem by the same name. 
Mr. Hughes, who has also written 
poems and a novel, is a graduate of 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania. 


The success of the Negro in the 
fields of the dramatic and musical 
arts attest to the value of higher 
education. Legislative enactments, 
educational opportunity, and edu- 
cational discussion and publicity 
have their justification in the in- 
creased contribution that the Negro 
makes to civilization. 














